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US jobs data show 
rise in employment 


VW wins R-R Motors vote 


By Roger Taylor in London and :■ 



Snapped up; A Roto-Royce attracting photopaphera outside yesterday’s Vickers meeting in London Picture Reuters 


By Gerard Baker ta Washington 

Jobs in the US service sector 
topped loom for the first time last 
month, fuelling a further strong 
increase in overall employment 
and outweighing the Impact on 
the economy from the Asian 
financial crisis. 

The Labor Department 
reported that employment rose 
by 296.000 in May. while the 
unemployment rate was 
unchanged at a 28-year low of 43 
per cent But there were still only 
fain t si gns of wage inflation - 
average hourly earnings rose 43 
per cent in the year to May, down 
slightly from a month earlier. 

The jobs figures again under- 
lined the widening gap in the US 
economy between the predomi- 
nantly domestic-oriented service 
producers and the traded manu- 
facturing sector. 

Service sector jobs rose by 
314000 in the month, which 
pushed the number of jobs in the 
sector - including, banking, 
transport, leisure, retailing and 
health care — to more than lOQm. 

The advance was led by large 
gams in retailing ami business 
services - employment agencies. 


in a reflection of the buoyancy of 
the jobs market, recorded one of 
the largest increases. Service 
employment grew by about lm in 
the first five months of 1998 
alone. 

But manufacturing employ- 
ment fell by 26,000 last month, 
the biggest fan in more nwn a 
year and the third drop in the 
last four months. 

Manufacturers are now exper- 
iencing a significant slowdown as 
a direct result of the Asian crisis. 

"It is reasonable to suspect that 
at least some of the recent 
declines in manufacturing 
employment and hours are 
related to Asia’s economic prob- 
lems." said Xalhuriiip Ab raham 
of the Labor Department's 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

The figures make the dilemma 
facing the Federal Reserve as 
acute as ever. The US central 
hank has refrained from raising 
interest rates, in spite of strong 
growth over the last year, mainly 
because Alan Greenspan, the Fed 
chairman, expects the Asian 
effect to slow the economy signif- 
icantly *-hia year. 

But 60 far, while the Asian 
effect is gro win g in significance. 


the momentum in the domestic 
economy continues to be even 
stronger. 

However, financial ■ markets 
took the strong labour report in 
their stride. At lpm the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average was up 
129.3 points at B999.85. Markets 
have been haunted by the fear of 
an interest rate increase to slow 
the economy. 

But most analysts believe the 
central hank jg nnwitaiy to raise 
rates, in spite of the strength in 
labour markets. 

They believe the absence of 
strong Inflationary pressures in 
the US - wages are still rising 
modestly, while prices are flat - 
and the jittery state of world 
financial markets as uncertainty 
continues to envelop Asia and 
Russia, stm suggest a Fed move 
is unlikely. 

“Under normal conditions the 
persistent overall tightness of the 
labour market would make the 
Fed nervous. But these are not 
normal times and Mr Greenspan 
will remain very reluctant to 
raise US rates." said Ian She- 
pherds on. chief US economist at 
HSBC, the investment bank in 
New York. 


Andrew Fisher m Frankfurt 

Vickers shareholders yesterday 
approved the sale of Rolls-Royce 
Motor Cars to Volkswagen of 
Germany for £430m ($7Mm) after 
a stormy meeting. 

The derision, which scuppered 
the rival German bid from BMW. 
came in the face of fierce opposi- 
tion from many small sharehold- 
ers who packed the Royal Horti- 
cultural Halls in London to 
berate Sir Colin Chandler, chair- 
man, for selling the luxury car 
maker Into foreign ownership. 

One accused management of 
selling "the birthright of British 
industry". Another said since the 
allied armies hart handed the VW 
factory back to the Germans In 
1945, VW should now return the 
favour and leave Rolls-Royce 
Motors in British ownership. 

Hie vote in the hall was fairly 
evenly split, for and against the 
sale. The issue was decided by 
proxies, with 5m votes in favour 
of the VW offer and only 109,000 
against About lm votes were 
cast in favour of the lower £340m 
bid from BMW of Germany. 

The meeting had to be 
adjourned for half an hour at the 
request of Michael Shrrmpton, a 
barrister who has been trying to 
mount a counter bid to keep 
Rolls-Royce Motors in British 
hands. He said Crewe Motors, his 
company, was prepared to pay up 


to £500m for Rolls-Royce Motors 
and asked for tima to try and 
establish credit imps from Nas- 
sau and Zurich. 

When the meeting reconvened 
Sir Colin said Mr Shrimpton had 
been unable to provide any assur- 
ances that he had funding or that 
he was likely to get it. Mr 
Shrlmpton appeared slightly 
embarrassed when it emerged 
that most of his backers were 
from outside tbe UK. 

Volkswagen welcomed the deci- 
sion and said It had a "deep 


respect for Rolls-Royce Motor 
Cars, its management and work- 
force". VW stressed that 
Rolls-Royce Motors would remain 
a British company under British 
management and added that 
there would be no redundancies. 

BMW said it would terminate 
its agreement to supply compo- 
nents to Rolls-Royce Motors. The 
company makes engines and air 
conditioning for the new Silver 
Seraph modeL Hie contracts are 
understood to require a year's 
notice of termination bnt ana- 


lysts said VW might try to nego- 
tiate a supply of BMW parts for 
the life of the Silver Seraph 
rather titan re-engineer the car. 

BMW said it would also press 
ahead with its plans to enter the 
car market segment above its 
present model range, though it 
did not elaborate. 

VW shares closed DM41.50 
higher at DMl.549.50. BMW' was 
up DM80.50 to DM1,980.50 and 
Vickers were unchanged at 24Sp. 
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France lacking esprit de coupe as kick-off approaches 


By David Owen and Patrick 
Harmson in Paris 

Lake Frank Sinatra, but unlike 
Edith Piaf. Robert Herrmann har- 
bours a few regrets. 

"If there was a regret, it is a 
regret of passion but not of rea- 
son.” says the assistant mayor in 
charge of sport for Strasbourg, 
reflecting on the eastern French 
city’s decision not to upgrade its 
stadium to host World Cup foot- 
ball matches. 

“Of course,* we would have 
liked to welcome this great festi- 


val, but not under the financial 
conditions imposed on us.” 

This decision, dating from 1994 
threatens to leave the east of the 
country a virtual World Cupfrree 
zone. But the rest of France is 
gearing up far what organism's 
hope will be one helluva party. 

With the possible exception of 
Le Mans, where the 24-hour car 
race takes place this weekend, 
and rugby-mad Toulouse, whose 
fearsome fifteen is preparing for 
another national cup final, 
French minds are turning to tire 
last World Cup of the millen- 


nhrm. With 64 matches expected 
to attract a cumulative- TV audi- 
ence of 37bn over 33 days, this 
will be arguably the bigge st 
sports event ever organised. 

Yet, four days before the big 
kick off on June 10, the real party 
spirit the organisers are hoping 
for has yet to become established. 
And, while posters, TV adverts 
and gimmi cks remind Par isians 
of the tournament's approach 
with increasing insistency. 
France 98 is fer from becoming a 
national obsession. 

This seems to bold true even 


for sports fans: the first five 
pages of yesterday’s L*Equipe. 
the French sports daily, were 
dominated by thw French Open 
tennis tournament Readers had. 
to skip items on handball, taek- 
wondo and gymnastics, before 
football finally got a look in cm 
page ^i ghL 

The subdued mood is partly 
attributable to party-pooping Air 
France pilots, whose five-day 
strike has severely disrupted the 
national carrier's flight pro- 
gramme. Yesterday it was still 
threatening to grind on into the 


News Genera! 


US unveils final internet plan 

The Clinton administration unveiled a find version of Its controversial 
plan to overhaul the Internet web site naming system, but refrained from 
proposing a formal governance system for the global internet The 
administration called for the formation of a non-profit group of 15 people 
to determine how the registration system should change^ Tbe new entity 
should be formed by October and assume responsibility for functions 
overseen by the US government within two years. Page 4 

EU members warned over curbing deficits 

Yves-TWbauft de Silguy, EU monetary com mission a-, warned that the 11 
founding members of the euro-zone were slipping behtod In their efforts 
to curb public deficits ahead of the launch of the single currency. The 
process of budgetary co-ordination suffered a big setback when the 15 
member states radically watered down the Commission’s draft macro- 
economic guJdeffhes for 1999. Page 2 

Gloomy outlook for worldwide chip sales 

There are signs in the technology sector that all is not well, with a 
gloomy outlook for worldwide chip sales. Until last autumn, the Semicon- 
ductor industry Association was expecting the industry’s revenues to 
grow by nearly 17 per cent this year, tt now predicts a deefine In sales 
for the yea' of 1.8 per cent Page 6; Lex, Page 24 

Khmer Rouge guerrillas give up the fight 

Some 3,500 Khmer Rouge-gueniftas have switched to the Cambodian 

army in the past six weeks. The government belteves.it has broken, the 

rump of the genorida! organisation. Independent military analysts say the 
Khmer Rouge has no more than 500 fighters left. Page 3 
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News Business 


Motorola expects ‘severe’ loss 

Motorola said It expected to report a "severe" loss from its 
semiconductor operations In the current quarter as It explained its deri- 
sion to cut 15JXJ0 jobs over the next 12 months and take a S1.95bn pre- 
tax charge. The company said it would consolidate manufacturing 
operations worldwide. Page 24 and Lex 

LTCB fails 10.6% on financial health fears 

Shares in Japan’s Long Term Credit Bank tumbled 10.6 per cent to Y178 
($1 27) as new concerns erupted about the bank’s financial health. Tbe 
fell was triggered by claims In Gendal Monthly, a Japanese magazine, 
that the bank would suffer a liquidity squeeze soon. Page 17 

Astra and Merck in talks over Losec marketing • 

Shares in Astra rose 10 per cent after the Swedish pharmaceuticals 
group confirmed it was in talks with Merck, the US drugs manufacturer, 
over a possible $10bn deal to acquire control of Astra Merck, the two 
companies’ marketing joint venture ip the US in which the Sweetish and 
North American groups market and distribute Losec, the top selBng arrtf- 
ricer drug. Page 24 

European stock markets fellow Wall Street higher 

European stock markets responded to a 
strong performance on Wan Street and 
moved higher yesterday, wfth bourses in 
Brussels, Frankfort and Parts all reaching 
record dosing peaks. The US stock market 
opened higher, despite some stronger-than- 
expected employment data, and gave a fur- 
ther lift to European markets; the FTSE 
Eurotop 100 Index gained 52.7 to 2,872.48. 
London Stocks, Page 17; World stocks, Page 21; Markets, FT Week- 
end Page XXn 
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Belgian bank’s directors consider ’poison pill’ 

Directors of Generate do Banque, Belgium’s biggest bank, were last 
night voting on a "poison pHP defence that could give Fortis, the Belgo- 
Dutch financial group, a derisive advantage In Its muW-tifflon dollar bat- 
tle for control of the bank. Page 24 


FT.com: the FT web site provides updated news and 
an nmlrne archive of back articles at http://www.FT.cam 
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competition Itself. 

The pilots' action, at a time 
when most of France’s frag- 
mented but hyperactive trade 
union movement has apparently 
been persuaded to declare a truce 
for the tournament’s duration, is 
Causing pmh m Tgfigmpnt to 
of tbe locals. 

It is a bit of a mess, with the 
strikes and everything," says Jac- 
ques Bourlidre, a businessman 
having lunch standing at a bar. 
sipping a glass of brandy. “But 
that is the French way. It's a 
shame when you read the foreign 


press and people don’t talk about 
the World Cup - they talk about 
afl of France being on strike. It's 
embarrassing.” 

Chris Barratt. an English law- 
yer working in Paris, puts it all 
down to France’s indifference to 
football “The basic problem is 
the French are not interested in 
football, so it doesn’t matter if 
they ruin it for everyone else." 

No doubt excitement will 
mount as more of the expected 
500,000 foreign fans arrive, espe- 
cially if the fancied French team 
lives up to expectations. 


At the Rugby Bar on rue 
Roqu&pine in central Paris the 
manager grudgingly accepts that 
customers will be allowed lo 
watch the football on his televi- 
sion. 

And staff at The Cricketer, an 
English-style pub, are readying 
the place for World Cup fever. 
“We’ll get in some extra beer." 
explains the barman. “And we’ll 
probably hire a bouncer because 
it’s going to get a little hectic.” 

Ranee's own goals, Page 7 
Strike raws, Page 2 
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£100 million under management 


Jayesh Manek, winner of the two Sunday Tones 
Fantasy Fund Manager Competitions, has been 
given a resounding vote of confidence by private 
investors. 

The Manek Growth Rind has attracted over 
22,000 investors since the launch of the Fund in 
December 1997. 

Sr John Templeton, the legendary investment 
guru, has transferred £l45m of his personal 
funds which were already entrusted to Jayesh 's 
management into the new Fund. Total funis 
under management now exceed £100 mfflion. 

The Manek Growth Fund and PEP 

The Fund is an Authorised Unit Trust and foBy 
PEPable, designed to make Jayesh Manets 
investment skSk available directly to afl investors. 
The Fund targets outstanding growth 
opportunities principally through Investment in 
UK equities. It is intended that the Fund will not 
invest In unquoted companies. 



Manek 

investments 


-a winning way with investment 


The Manager is Manek Investment Management 
Limited. Its Chairman is Stanislas Yassukovich 
CBE, a former Deputy Chairman of the London 
Stock Exchange and currently Chairman of 
EASDAQ. The Hon Crispin Money-Courts is 
a non-executive director. The Royal Bank of 
Scotland pic are the Trustees of the Fund. 

Act now 

You can still Invest in the Manek Growth Fund 
and PEP from £1 .000 lump sum or £50 monthly. 
With PEPs coming to an end in April 1999, the 
current tax year represents your last opportunity 
to invest in a Manek Growth PEP. The sooner you 
start, the longer you could benefit. 

For a brochure complete the coupon below 

or call: 0800 783 6060 

7 days a week. Quoting ref FT06.Q6. 
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WORLD^NEWS 


r Euro-11 warned on public deficit slippage 

i *1,- of th 


By Lionel Barter and 
Uam HaMgan In Luxembourg 

Yves-Thibault do Silguy. EU 
monetary commissioner, yes- 
terday warned that the- 11 
founding members of the 
euro-zone were slipping 
behind in their efforts to 
curb public deficits ahead of 
the launch or the single cur- 
rency. 

Mr de Silguy said the 
Euro-1 1 must deliver the 


structural budget deficit 
reductions needed to make 
economic and monetary 
union. He urged them not to 
rely on economic growth 
alone. “There has been a 
clear slowdown in the reduc- 
tion or deficits.'* he said dur- 
ing a meeting of European 
Union finance ministers in 
Luxembourg. 

The commissioner's appeal 
drew support from Britain 
and Germany, but the pro- 


cess of budgetary- co-ordina- 
tion suffered a big setback 
when the IS membra - states 
radically watered down the 
Commission's draft macro- 
economic guidelines for 1999. 

Mr de Silguv said be was 
“very disappointed" that the 
EU*s monetary committee 
had struck out references to 
state aid controls, implemen- 
tation of single market direc- 
tives. individuals countries' 
budgetary policies, and a 


warning that structural bud- 
get deficits were “creeping 
up". 

In addition, officials had 

refused to back the Commis- 
sion's decision to separate 
euro-zone members from the 
four countries remaining 
outside: Britain. Denmark. 
Greece and Sweden. 

.Gordon Brown, UK chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, who 
chaired the meeting, said the 
draft had failed to attract 


support from countries and 
therefore had to be altered 
before being submitted to 
the EU summit in Cardiff in 
10 days. 

The argument reflects a 
wider struggle over who sets 
the policy agenda in the 
euro-zone - which this week 
set up the new monthly 
forum of finance ministers 
known as the Euro-ll. 

A key area is statistics. 
The Commission Is pressing 


for a lead role working ins** mtetakea 

alongside Eurostat, the ElTs 19S0s- overy an( j the 

^srssm^ s r -5“5s , si 

policy will take place earty wm 

next month at a meeting of set mone ^ Jj5J y lhe ^ 
the Euro-11 in Brnssels. the eurozone once 
On structural deficits, the rency is launched on Janu 
Commission is worried that ary 1. 1999 - a ^^*“ 0re 

Eurone risks repeat- stringent monetary stance. 


the Euro-11 in Brussels. 

On structural deficits, the 
Commission is worried that 
western Europe risks repeat- 


Refugee flood 
to Albania 
put at 20,000 


Pilot unions’ rift hits hope for deal 


By Robert fraham in Paris 


Albania's foreign minister 
yesterday said 20.000 ethnic 
Albanian refugees - double 
United Nations estimates - 
had fled fighting in the Serb 
province of Kosovo and 
crossed into Albania, agen- 
cies report. 

Refugees are fleeing from 
the Decani-Djakovicii area of 
Kosovo where Serb farces 
have launched a massive 
operation against separatist 
ethnic Albanian guerrillas. 

Kosovo Albanian separat- 
ist leaders yesterday 
suspended talks with Serb 
government negotiators 
until Serb police ended 
attacks and withdrew from 
the violence-torn province. 

The separatists resisted 
intense US diplomatic pres- 
sure to attend scheduled 
Li Iks as fighting continued 
in central and western 
regions between police and 
guerrillas of the Kosovo Lib- 
eration Army. 

In an unusually blunt 
statement, Kofi Annan. 
United Nations secretary- 
general. accused Serb mili- 
tary and paramilitary forces 
of “atrocities" in Kosovo, 
and demanded that "this 
aggression" should be con- 
fronted “immediately and 
with determination". 

Paskal Milo. Albania's for- 


eign minister, said at a 
regional summit io Yalta. 
Ukraine, that “the number 
of refugees from Kosovo is 
about 20.000 people". 
Albania's president, Rexhep 
Mcidant, said at the same 
summit that 50,000 ethnic 
Albanians m Kosovo had left 
their homes. 

A spokeswoman for the 
UN High Commissioner for 
Refugees in Genera said set- 
ting a figure on the total 
numbers who had crossed 
the border in the past few 
days was difficult, but esti- 
mates remained at about 
10 . 000 . 

Kosovo Albanians, who 
make up 90 per cent of the 
southern Serbian province's 
i.8m population, are 
demanding independence. 
They have been offered 
autonomy by Serbia. 

Leading powers have 
scheduled an emergency 
meeting for nest week to dis- 
cuss the latest upsurge in 
violence in Kosovo as the 
death toll mounts. 

Nato officials in Brussels 
said the alliance was work- 
ing as hard and fast as it 
could to weigh a possible 
military response to the vio- 
lence, but would not be 
rushed into ill-prepared 
action. 


Prospects of a quick end to 
the crippling five day strike 
by Air France pilots were 
complicated yesterday by 
differences within the pilots' 
unions. 

The airline was obliged to 
again ground alm ost 70 per 
cent of its fleet. Other air- 
lines picking up Air France 
1 passengers also suffered 
because of a baggage han- 
dlers' strike at Roissy, the 
main Paris airport and key 
French hub. 

Differences within the 
unions scuppered hopes of a 
breakthrough on Thursday 
and put the airline's services 
at risk for Wednesday's 
opening of the football 
World Cup - for which Air 
France Is the official carrier. 

In a sign of the problems 
in reaching an agreement 
over the Air France manage- 
ment's plans to find annual 
pay savings of FFrSOOm 
<$84. 8m). a planned early 
afternoon meeting with the 
unions was put back to late 
evening. 

Although both sides issued 
optimistic statements on 
Thursday about an immi- 
nent deal, it appears rank- 
and-file pilots felt their lead- 
ers were ready to make too 



Trawlers sit on a bench near a poster of ’Foot!)?, the official mascot of the World Cup, as train coiMhictors arouid Ranee held a 36-twur 
strike coinciding with a (dots’ steppage Reuters 


man y concessions, bowing to 
pressure from the govern- 
ment and public opinion to 
call off their action to avoid 
damage to France's Image at 
the onset of the World Cup. 

SNPL. the main pilots' 
onion, yesterday insisted 
they were anxious for a deal 
but admitted the negotia- 
tions bad moved backwards 
in the past 24 hours. Air 
France management also 
repeated its desire far an 


agreement and Insisted this 
was possible with good wilL 

However, an - official 
warned: “It will take a full 48 
hours from any agreement 
to get the airline operational 
with all its long-haul flights 
working." 

If these late night taiira fail 
to produce a breakthrough, 
the Socialist-led government 
may discreetly suggest the 
two sides go away to recon- 
sider their positions for the 


duration of the World Cop - 
thus allowing operations to 
restart Air France is losing 
FFrlOOm a day as a result of 
the strike. 

The management is seek- 
ing a 15 per cent cut in 
pilots' salaries in return for 
shares in the state-controlled 
airhn e, 20 per cent of which 
is due to be floated later this 
year. The pilots want to 
make this voluntary or at 
best ensure they are not 


locked into Air France 
shares for an unlimit ed time. 
They also want to end a sys- 
tem introduced in 1997 
whereby newly qualified 
pilots are recruited on a sep- 
arate and lower pay scale. 

The government is back- 
ing management' and differ- 
ences earlier in the week 
among prime minis ter Lionel 
Jospin's allies in the Com- 
munist party appear to have 
been ironed out 


Drug groups engineer convincing case on genetics 


Bonn to defy 
European Court 


Big business and the Swiss government are confident of 
success in tomorrow's referendum, writes William Hall 


By Peter Norman In Bonn 

The Ccrraan government 
yesterday vowed to defy a 
landmark European Court 
ruling applying internal 
market rules m its health 
system and warned that Hel- 
mut Kohl, the chancellor, 
would seek ns reversal til 
this month's European sum- 
mit in Cardiff. 

Horst Seehnl'er. ihe Bonn 
health minister, said the 
government would ignore 
two judgments announced 
laic in April enabling EU cit- 
izens to shop around for 
medical services in other 
member states and liave the 
costs reimbursed hv their 
national health insurance 
systems. 

In a move that highlighted 
growing disenchant men! m 
Bonn with Eli tiisiuminn-, m 
this election year, flit* minis 
ter declared that tin- rulings 
were invalid in German v ,is 


they threatened the financial 
equilibrium and manageabil- 
ity of the country's statutory 
health insurance system. In 
such circumstances. Bonn 
was entitled to restrict the 
free movement of goods and 
services in the EU. he said. 

Mr Seehofer’s stand 
against the European Court 
follows tension between 
Bonn and the European 
Commission over several 
competition cases in which 
Brussels has found against 
Germany: pressure from the 
German Finance Ministry to 
reduce what Bonn claims are 
excessively high net contri- 
butions to the EU budget: 
and Bonn's blunt rejection of 
the Commission's "Agenda 
20OU" proposals for farm 
reform. 

Mr Sivlmfer insisted that 
the recently negotiated 
Amsterdam treaty left mem- 
ber stales responsible for 
their health services. 


S witzerland's powerful 
pharmaceutical 
research industry is 
confident it will still be in 
business next week. After 
months of intensive lobby- 
ing. the drugs companies 
believe they have won the 
battle to defeat a referendum 
proposal in effect banning 
genetic engineering. 

Switzerland will soon 
become the first country’ in 
the world to vote on the 
future of genetic engineer- 
ing. one of the most conten- 
tious of modern scientific 
i issues. Tomorrow the Swiss 
1 decide whether to support 
! the so-called "Gen-Schutz” 
initiative to "protect life and 
the environment against 
genetic manipulation". 

The last opinion polls in 
Switzerland were published 
two weeks ago and showed 
widely differing outcomes, 
with both suggesting that 
large numbers of people 
have yet to decide how to 
vote. A poll by Switzerland’s 
state-controlled TV showed 
37 per cent support for the 
initiative and 59 per cent 
against. By contrast a poll 
in a leading Sunday newspa- 
per showed only 16 per cent 


for the ban and 32 per cent 
against Mast support for the 
ban comes from German- 
speaking Switzerland, home 
to some two thirds of -the 
population, and women are 
far more likely to vote Yes 
than men. 

If a majority of voters, and 
more than half of the 26 can- 
tons. vote Yes. then Switzer- 
land will ban research using 
genetically engineered ani- 
mals, forbid the patenting of 
plants and animals , and pre- 
vent the deliberate release of 
genetically modified organ- 
isms. Supporters of the ini- 
tiative. which range from 
Greenpeace to female and 
animal rights activists, 
argue that 95 per cent of 
genetic research projects 
will be unaffected by their 
proposal. 

However, the Swiss phar- 
maceutical industry, which 
depends increasingly heavily 
on genetic research into ani- 
mals and plants to fill its 
□ew-product pipeline, 
believes that it will have to 
move much of its research 
abroad if the referendum 
goes through. Switzerland's 
Nobel prize winning scien- 
tists and university research 


departments argue that a 
ban would end the country’s 
role as one of the world's 
leading centres of research. 

Thomas Cuenl, general 
secretary of Interpharma, 
the industry trade body, 
believes that up to 5.000 
research jobs will be imme- 
diately threatened and over 
the medium term the pro- 
posal could jeopardise up to 
30.000 jobs and seriously 
damage Switzerland's big- 
gest export industry. 

The debate has split Swit- 
zerland's political establish- 
ment with the Socialists, the 
biggest party, supporting the 
ban, while Ruth Dreifuss 
and Moritz Leuenberger. the 
two Socialist ministers, and 
most of the trade unions are 
opposed. Mr Leuenberger 
compares the proposed ban 
to the church's attempts in 
the Middle Ages to stifle the 
ideas of Galileo, the Italian 
mathematician, astronomer 
and physicist. The referen- 
dum ts “undemocratic, unso- 
cial, anti -ecological, and ethi- 
cally irresponsible". 

Simonetta Sommaruga, 
head of the Consumer Pro- 
tection Association and a 
leading proponent of the Yes 


campaign, says it was impor- 
tant to talk openly about the 
risks. More than 50 per cent 
of gene technological pro- 
jects cause plants to become 
immune! -to herbicides caus- 
ing thoug htless continuation 
of spraying. Florianne 
Koechlin, another activist, 
has likened current controls 
on genetic engineering to 
trying to stop “a jumbo jet 
with bicycle brakes”. 

Swiss pharmaceutical com- 
panies, such as Novartis, are 
already falling behind US 
companies, like Monsanto, in 
the race to develop geneti- 
cally engineered products for 
agribusiness. Consequently, 
the outcome of the Swiss 
vote will be watched closely 
in other European countries 
and will give a clue to 
whether Europe is prepared 
to turn its back on a new 
technology revolutionising 
the world's pharmaceutical 
industry. 

R olf Zinkemagel. a Nobel 
prize winning scientist 
who heads Zurich Uni- 
versity's institute of experi- 
mental immunology, argues 
that Switzerland slept 
through the electronic revo- 
lution. If the referendum is 
passed it will also have 
turned down the chance to 


create the genetic engineer- 
ing equivalent of California's 
Silicon valley. He will not be 
able to continue with 70 per 
cent of his current projects 
in Zurich. Fritz Melchers, 
director of the Roche-fi- 
nanced Basel Institute for 
Immunology, says his insti- 
tute would have to close. 

The dilemma facing propo- 
nents of the ban is high- 
lighted by Novartis. Switzer- 
land's biggest pharma- 
ceutical company. Its head- 
quarters in Basle straddles 
the Swiss and French bor- 
ders. If the Swiss vote to ban 
the use of transgenic mice, 
for example, the same scien- 
tists only need to move a few 
h und red metres to the 
French side of the compa- 
ny’s headquarters to con- 
tinue their projects in an 
empty biotechnology plant 

The referendum tomorrow 
is not the first time the 
Swiss electorate has been 
asked to vote on a complex 
and emotional issue. More 
than 100 years ago Swiss vot- 
ers banned the slaughter of 
a n i mal s without first giving 
them an anaesthetic. This 
time, however, big business 
and the Swiss government 
believe that they have made 
a better job of putting their 
arguments across. 
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By Lionel Barter in Luxembourg 

Gordon Brown. UK chan- 
cellor of the exchequer, last 
night threatened to block 
proposals for a European 
Union-wide minimum tax on 
income from savings and 
investment 

Mr Brown said the Euro- 
pean Commission's draft 
directive, which covers the 
eurobond market and the 
financial services sector, 
could damage the City of 
London. “We are going to 
stand up for the national 
interest." he said after a 
meeting of EU finance minis- 
ters in Luxembourg. 

His tough stand - which 
he repeated several times - 
suggests the Labour govern- 
ment's pro-European stance 
and its general declaration 
of intent to join the stogfe 
currency Is about to face a 
crucial test 

Theo Waigel. German 
finance minister, under line d 
the dilemma for Labour by 
declaring that a withholding 
tax was vital to prevent tax 


evasion in a future European 
monetary union. Since 
Britain was, in principle, in 
favour of joining monetary 
onion, it should support the 
withholding 

Mr Waigel added he was 
confident the directive 
would be agreed next year 
under the German presi- 
dency. As a gesture toward 
compromise he floated the 
idea or reducing the Com- 
mission’s proposed mini , 
mum withholding tax from 
20 to 15 per cent. 

British objections to the 
directive - which requires 
unanimous approval - cen- 
tre an its potential impact on 
the capital markets, espe- 
cially the eurobond market 
The British Bankers Associa- 
tions and other representa- 
tives of the City of London 
have warned of job losses 
and a migration of financial 
services away from the EU. 

The tax directive is part of 
a wider push for greater tax 
harmonisation across the EU 
ahead of the launch of the 
euro on January 1 next year. 


Yeltsin 
shares 
blame for 
turmoil 

By Clufste Rsdand. in Moscow 

Boris Yeltsin, Russian 
president, yesterday admit- 
ted his government was 
partly to blame for the 
recent financial turmoil and 
vowed to push for stricter 
budget discipline and 
tougher tax collection. 

His efforts were bolstered 
by an open letter to the Rus- 
sian people from the coun- 
try's top 10 businessmen, 
who called on the public to 
rally round the govern- 
ment's tax drive and its plan 
to enforce more rigorously 
bankruptcy procedures. 

He also received a strong 
statement of support from 
European Union finance 
ministers meeting in Luxem- 
bourg. The EU last night 
declared it was ready to offer 
further frnawriai aid to Rus- 
sia via the International 
Monetary Fund to help 
authorities in Moscow man- 
age the economic crisis. 

The businessmen's letter 
to the public Is a sign that 
the financial turmoil has 
united Russia's often tucker- 
ing tycoons. The country’s 
magnates came together in 
1996 to support Mr Yeltsin's 
presidential bid, but since 
then they have fought public 
and acrimonious battles 
among themselves and with 
the government 
Yet even as they joined 
forces in a call for national 
support for the Kremlin's 
austerity drive, sane of the 
top industrialists found 
themselves in the govern- 
ment’s line of fire. 

An emergency tax collec- 
tion taskforce threatened the 
daughter companies of two 
leading oil producers - 
Sidanco and Sibneft - with 
bankruptcy if they did not 
pay tax bills by July 1. 

The centra] bank’s aggres- 
sive move and a government 
austerity package calmed 
markets this week, with 
share prices making a tenta- 
tive rebound and treasury 
bffi yields easing sufficiently 
to allow the central hank to 
relax interest rates, briefly 
at 150 per cent, to 60 per 
cent 

The EU finance minis ters 
urged Moscow to stay on the 
path of economic reform and 
strengthen the fiscal situa- 
tion. 

“We believe that the Rus- 
sian authorities have crafted 
a credible package of policy 
which will strengthen the 
fundamentals of the Russian 
economy. . . and we are 
ready to consider further 
support from international 
financial institutions as nec- 
essary and appropriate. . . " 

However, as Mr Yeltsin 
conceded in his weekly radio 
address yesterday, “the main 
work still lies ahead”. His 
verdict was backed by Victor 
Khristenko, a deputy prime 
minister, who said that tax 
revenues in May were below 
government taigets. 

“We should admit hon- 
estly that we, ourselves, 
share part of the blame fcr 
our difficulties,” Mr Yeltsin 
said, contradicting some 
western analysts who had 
suggested the crisis was 
mostly due to Asian conta- 
gion and the “animal spirits 
of the markets". 

But Mr Yeltsin pinned the 
blame squarely on Russia's 
budget deficit, which bal- 
looned last year to 6^ per 
cent, according to the IMF's 
definition. 

He said solutions included 
a harsher approach to tax 
collection — inriniMng crimi- 
nal penalties for non-pay- 
ment - and a more frugal 
bureaucracy. 
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NEWS DIGEST 


CAPIT AL BASE TO BEJNGR EASED 

EiB to pay out Eculbn to 
15 country-sharehoiders 

The European Investment Bank is to pay out Eculbn 
(SI -7 1 bo) to the 15 countries which own it. The bank’s board 
of governors approved the payout yesterday whSe increasing 
its capital base by more than 60 per cent to allow room to 
expand lending and borrowing in the next five years. 

The biggest beneficiaries of the payout, to be made to 
November, will be Germany, France, Britain and Italy, each of 
which holds 18 per cent of the bank, ft is the first by the BB 
the workfs largest multilateral tender. In Its 40-year history. 

Established in 1958 under the Treaty of Rome, the bank’s 
rote is to provide long-term finance for capital Investment pro- 
jects. particularly in economically weak regions. As part of the 
European Union’s drive to increase employment It has 
recently started Investing in education and health projects 
and, indirectly. In technology' related companies. 

Under the changes agreed yesterday the bank’s r»pMni 
base will increase from Ecu62bn to EculOObn from January 1. 
This win rtfl the statutory ceiling on its lending to Ecu250bn. 
compared with outstanding loans at the end of last year of' 
Ecu142ba The current celling, set at 2% times subscribed 
capital, is Ecu157bn. 

The bank’s annual report approved by the board yesterday 
showed that total lending in 1997 increased 13 per cent to 
Ecu26J2bn, of which Ecu23bn was to EU member states. 
Michael Smith, Brussels 


TELECOMS MERGER 


WorldCom and MCI under fire 

European Commission and US officiate yesterday asked 
WorldCom and MCI Communications to make further changes 
to foefr $37bn telecommunications merger in an effort to 
address anti-competftive concerns surrounding the deaL Karel 
van Miert. the EUs competition commissioner, said he and 
the US Justice Department had urged the companies to offer 
“something better" than last week's $62 5m sale of MCl’s 
internet backbone business to Cable and Wireless. 

Speaking after a lecture in Washington, Mr Van Miert said 
the companies needed, to address contractual agreements - 
as well as the internet’s infrastructure - to ensure future com- 
petition in the fast growing business of internet access. He 
said on Thursday that serious doubts remained over the 
future of the merger. MCI insists that the sate of its internet 
communications business addressed “the only antitrust con- 
cern raised about the merger". Richard Wolffie, Washington 


GERMAN RAIL DISASTER 


Probe into train wheel damage 

A defective wheel may have caused the high-speed train 
crash on Wednesday at Eschede, northern Germany, which 
kilted 96 people, officials in Bonn suggested yesterday. 

Accident investigators are studying whether a broken wheel 
on the first carriage behind the power car could have precipi- 
tated the derailment of the Intercity Express, which was trav- 
elling at 200 Icph. The ICE 884 Wilhelm Conrad Rontgen, trav- 
elling from Munich to Hamburg, plunged into a bridge which 
then collapsed. Final clarification of the cause of one of Ger- 
many’s worst post-war rail accidents is not expected for 
months. Rescue workers were yesterday trying to identify the 
many badly mutfiated bodies. 

Deutsche Bahn’s decision to take out of service 00 “first 
generation” ICE trains for testing caused widespread disrup- 
tion across Germany’s extensive rail network yesterday. The 
trains can travel at up to 280kph. Rafoh Atkins, Bonn 


‘HIDE-OUT RAIDED 


Police shoot Eta suspect 

Police shot dead a 30-year-old woman who opened fire on 
them when they raided a suspected hideout of Eta, the 
Basque separatist organisation. In foe Basque town of Guer- 
nica eariy yesterday. A second alleged separatist and a 
poOcemen were slightly wounded In foe shootout 
The raid was carried out by members of foe regional secu- 
rity force controlled by foe Basque government, as opposed 
to foe Madrid-directed civil guard corps which usually spear- 
heads anti-terrorist operations- Officials said 14 people had 
been arrested to a number of other dawn swoops m the sur- 
rounding Basque province of Vizcaya. The operation was 
aimed at a reconstituted active service unit of Eta’s so-called 
Vizcaya Commando. The interior ministry had believed foe 
unit had been dismantled after the Civil Guard shot dead two 
of its ringleaders last year. Tom Bums, Madrid 


PLEA FROM EU 


Japan pressed over economy 

The European Commission yesterday stepped up pressure on 
Japan to stimulate economic recovery in order to avoid faffing 
Into recession and to help its Aslan neighbours through their 
economic crisis. "The first thing te that Japan should avoid 
recession, which could have catastrophic effects on foe rest 
of Asia," said Hans-Friedrlch Beseler, director general for 
external affairs. . ' 

Deregulation and a resolution of foe banking problems were 
crucial te that respect Without further measures to deregulate 
sectors such as distribution, cut taxes and deal with structu ral 
reform, “there Is a danger of a deterioration te foe situation,’ 
he said. However. Mr Beseter, in Tokyo for a high-level meet- 
ing on deregulation, indicated there was growing concern 
about foe fall in Japanese Imports and the rise in exports, 

particularly to the EU. . . • 

Mr Seeder's comments came as indications mounted at a 
deterioration In the Japanese economy. Household spending 
fell In April, white unemployment for foal month hit a record 
4.1 per cent McMyo Nakamoto, Tokyo 


CHINESE OIL COMPA NIE S 

Petrol and diesel prices raised 


ia bowed yestentey to international market pressures and 
the retail prices at petrol and diesel to reflect world prices, 
state media said. Industry analysts said foe measure had 
n forced partly by a sharp rise in foe smuggling of 
orted oil products for sale at China's higher pnces. 
hinese oil companies were expected to suffer from foe 

a cuts, Increasing pressure onfoe^sfrra^^ 

ment systems and climb foe 

I The state council. China’s cabinet decided to pegcrude 
trices to foe prevaiffng international prices each month, 
ling from June 1. James Kynge, Bei£ng 


TRIPARTITE TALKS 


an strike called off 

s mffltant labour union has decided to caflo ffa 

set tor r«d Wedn^. 

3 Unions has also agreed to Jpm fopatte Wks 
tent and employers on labour issues- The <ted- 
ame boost for President Kim Dae-jungas he 
US for his first state visit Reforming foe labour 
sy element of the president's rsfomt programme, 
jcting foreign Investors. Reuters, Seoul 


INTERNATIONAL 


Khmer Rouge defectors swap Mao-style caps for army kit 


Pol Pot’s death has helped his former 
soldiers give up the struggle. Ted 
Bardacke reports from Anlong Veng 



ere in the mountains 
controlled by the late 
Pol Pot and the geno- 
ddal Khmer Rouge for the 
past two decades, the chang- 
ing of the guard ha*» t?kpp 
on an entirely different 
meaning. 

Yesterday nearly 1,000 
Khmer Rouge soldiers 
defected to the government, 
literally fairing off their dark 
green uniform and Mao-style 
caps and exchanging them 
for the official tdt of the 

namhivtisn army 

For many it was the first 
time they had ever worn 
shoes; some of the teenage 
soldiers had to be shown 
bow to use a belt 

In classic Khmer style, the 
ceremony was led by five 
senior saffron-clad monks 
from the distant Angkor Wat 
temples. 

For the startled women, it 
was the first time they had 
been allowed to see monks 
in 25 years. For the malnour- 
ished children who once 
thought all outside visitors 
were “puppets of the Viet- 
namese," it was their first 
introduction to Buddhism. 

Helped by the timely death 
of Pol Pot in April and 2J500 


other guerrillas who have 
switched sides in the past 
six weeks, the government 
led by coup-maker Hun Sen 
has broken the rump of the 
genoddal organisation. 

Independent military ana- 
lysts say the Khmer Rouge 
have no more than 500 fight- 
ers left scattered around the 
country. The new leader, Ta 
Mok, a one-legged grandfa- 
ther nicknamed “the 
butcher”, is down to about 
100 bodyguards and two 
30mm anti-aircraft guns. 

“The Khmer Rouge is fin- 
ished. They can’t do any- 
thing serious any more,” 
said Tea Banh, the defence 
minister, as he took a quick 
tour of Ta Mok’s luxurious - 
by the standards of Anlong 
Veng. in north-western Cam- 
bodia - lake-front home .sur- 
rounded by protective 
trenches. 

With elections scheduled 
for next month - those 
responsible for registering 
voters patrolled Anlong 
Veng’s rutted dirt roads yes- 
terday - the end of the 
Khmer Rouge could not have 
came at a more fortuitous 
time. 

“As long as the election 


doesn’t make people feel 
they have to go back to the 
jungle, there win be no more 
serious armed political oppo- 
sition for the first time in 


more than 30 years." said a 
senior western diplomat. "It 
ends the justification for an 
overmanned and over-fi- 
nanced military' and demil- 


itarises political life." 

But for a revolutionary 
movement best known for 
mass murder, extinction has 
not come easily. leng Sarv, 
former Khmer Rouge foreign 
minister and one of the 
architects of the "killing 
fields", still controls a vast 
"autonomous zone” along 
the border with Thailand in 
spite of pledging allegiance 
to the Phnom Penh govern- 
ment two years ago and 
repeated calls for him to be 
brought to trial for genocide. 

Yesterday the Cambodian 
government embraced 
another with a tainted past. 
Ke Pauk was the commander 
of the south-western zone 
) where the biggest mass 
graves in Cambodia have 
been found. During 197-1. 
according to Khmer Rouge 
historian Ben Kiernan, he 
personally oversaw (he exe- 
cution of most school- 
teachers in the area north of 
Phnom Penh. 

Now Ke Pauk is the politi- 
cal leader of (he Khmer 
Rouge defectors. Yesterday 
under harsh questioning 
(hat left him laughing tat 
what or whom could not be 
discerned), he denied respon- 
sibility for the "exaggerated" 
number of lives lost during 
the 1975-79 Khmer Rouge 
rule. 

”!( was all Pol Pot.” he 


satd. mimicking every other 
ex- lender who has gune over 
to the government side. 

"All is forgiven. Thorp will 
be no recriminations. We 
warn to end the war.” said 
leng Mouley. information 
minister, doing little (o chip 
away .if his government's 
reputation for allowing 
impunity. 

The rebels say what led 
them finally tu defect was a 
combination of boredom 
with war. frustration at po\- 
erty and the ruthlossncss of 
their leaders. 

T hey now want to return 
to the crus.-, logging that 
nourished them amt the 
Thai military until a few 
years ago. Gen Tea Ranh 
sought to help them by ask- 
ing Thailand to open a num- 
ber of border check |* unts. 

But the business deals 
which eventually result (rum 
yesterday's detections will 
be tomorrow's news. Mere 
import a lit ly. Anlong Veng 
and with It. the Khmer 
Rouge. Iiave fallen. 

”1 declare Anlong Veng 
under the cunt ml of the 
Royal Government of Cam- 
bodia and you all soldiers m 
the Royal Cambodian Armed 
Furces.” Gen Tea Banh told 
the assembled soldiers “Wel- 
come home." 



MOTOR INDUSTRY DISPUTE COMPANY MOVES DIES FROM PLANT BEFORE DEADLINE FOR WORK STOPPAGE AS UNION STEPS UP PRESSURE 


Strike called at big GM body parts plant 


By Nikki Taft In Chicago 

Up to 3,400 workers at a big 
General Motors’ body parts 
plant in Flint, Michig an, 
went on strike yesterday, 
after negotiations over pro- 
ductivity improvements 
between management and 
members of theUnited Auto 
Workers union failed to gen- 
erate a deal ahead of yester- 
day’s lQarn deadline. 

The strike, the seventh 
brought against GM over the 
past 18 months, could be 
highly damaging to the 
nation’s largest carmaker If 
it turns out to be lengthy. 

The Flint Metal Center is 
said to supply well over a 
dozen GM assembly plants, 


and makes doors, fenders 
and sheet metal parts for 
both cars and light trucks. 

It would also have made 
parts for the newly engi- 
neered GMC Sierra and 
Chevrolet Silverado full-size 
pick-ups. which are due to 
be launched shortly. The 
trucks are high-volume 
vehicles and a significant 
source of profits. 

GM, usually tight-lipped in 
labour disputes, conceded 
that the impact could be 
serious, saying that “many 
plants will be affected". 
However, it said it was ready 
to resume negotiations at 
any time, and some analysts 
suggested the carmaker 
would make efforts to 


resolve the stoppage, given 
the potential damage to the 
company. 

Some of the damage may 
have been mitigated by GM’s 
recent efforts to move dies 


efforts to extract equipment 
for worsening the atmo- 
sphere surrounding the 
talks. 

But the UAW. for Us part, 
stepped up local pressure on 


UAW officials say GM has reneged on 
some of the $300m investment due 


used at the plant before the 
strike deadline. The com- 
pany refused to say precisely 
what equipment had been 
shipped out but confirmed 
the dies removed were used 
in making three separate 
parts. Union officials have 
blamed the company’s 


management by issuing a 
five-day strike notice against 
the East Flint complex 
owned by Delphi. GM’s auto- 
motive parts division, where 
there are about 5,800 union 
workers. 

If agreement is not 
reached on a range of labour 


issues by late next week, 
this would allow the union 
to call a strike there, too. A 
spokesman for Delphi said 
yesterday that discussions 
were continuing there, cen- 
tred “on all aspects of the 
business". He said GM was 
still hopeful of reaching 
agreement with the union. 

The negotiations at the 
Flint Metal Center have been 
concentrated around the 
company's efforts to improve 
productivity at the plant and 
make it more competitive. 
UAW officials, however, 
claim GM has reneged on 
some of the $30 0m invest- 
ment due at the plant, and 
are protesting at potential 
job cuts. 


The company said yester- 
day the investment was part 
of its normal business 
investment programme and 
could be subject to 
short-term change. It refused 
to discuss job numbers. 

The dispute is the 
latest in a series of run-ins 
between GM and workers in 
Flint, where the carmaker 
now employs fewer than 
35,000 people - half the num- 
ber of workers there in the 
1970s. The company also 
plans to close the town's 
Buick City large car assem- 
bly plant next year, along 
with a V8 engine plant, 
adding to tensions with the 
union representatives 
locally. 


DAVID WALSK "FORMER STOCK PROMOTER 
WAS I NVOLVED IN GOLD MINING AFFAIR^ 

Central figure 
in Bre-X 
scandal dies 


By Scott Harrison at Toronto 


David Walsh recently said 
he had the rest of his life to 
clear his name. As a central 
figure in the Bre-X gold 
scandal, rehabilitating his 
reputation would have been 
no small task- 

Time, however, ran out on 
the 52-year-old former Bre-X 
chief executive, who died 
this week after suffering a 
brain aneurysm in the Baha- 
mas, where he was living in 
exile. 

With the passing of Mr 
Walsh, two of the trio 
alleged to have been respon- 
sible for the world’s largest 
mining fraud are believed 
dead. Filipino geologist 
Michael de Guzman, who 
headed exploration at the 
Indonesia site, is believed to 
have died In a plunge from a 
helicopter last year. 

The heavy set Mr Walsh, 
who drank and smoked 
heavily, was an unlikely 
hero. 

Previously indebted and 
bankrupt, the struggling 
Canadian junior stock pro- 
moter in 1333 convinced 
acquaintances to Invest 
C$200,(KJC (US$137,450) to 
prospect for gold at the now 
infamous Busang property 
in Borneo. 

Boor initial results soon 
showed promise and eventu- 
ally pointed to the gold find 
of the century- Before the 
bubble burst, estimates of 
the size of the Busang 
deposit topped 70m ounces 
and the once unkn own Bre-X 
became a stock market dar- 
ling in Canada and the US 
with a market capitalisation 
of C$&Sbn. 

Independent testing by big 
gold producers fighting to 
control Busang last year 
proved that results from the 
deposit were due to an elabo- 
rate. but not very sophisti- 
cated, salting scam- It is 
increasingly unlikely the 
world will ever learn for cer- 
tain whether or not Mr 
Walsh was aware of the 
scam.' 

But documents suggest 


that Bre-X management was 
grossly negligent in their 
actions by failing to pay 
heed to red flags suggesting 
the discovery was not legiti- 
mate. 

Documents also indicate 
that Bre-X publicly main- 
tained its control over the 
Busang deposit, even after 
the Indonesian government 
had made it clear to the com- 
pany that it had no legal 
claim to the property. 

In spite of mounting evi- 
dence, Mr Walsh continued 
to maintain that he had been 
fooled along with investors. 
A former associate has 
suggested that it could have 
been possible, given Mr 
Walsh’s lack of interest in, 
and poor grasp of, mining 
technicalities. Others are 
clearly not convinced of Mr 
Walsh's innocence 

“His actions were any- 
thing but those of a person 
who wanted to get to the 
bottom of the truth," said an 
observer close to one of the 
lawsuits launched on behalf 
of i n vestors. 

It Is unlikely the death of 
Mr Walsh will affect the 
progress of the US and Cana- 
dian lawsuits, as the key tar- 
gets remain the deep pock- 
eted brokerages in the two 
countries. 

Lawyers say Mr Walsh's 
estate will be added to law- 
suits, as he and his wife had 
cashed in C$45m worth of 
Bre-X stock before it turned 
to lead. A Bahamian court 
recently ordered that the 
Walsh assets in the country 
be seized, but lawyers are 
unsure how much of Mr 
Walsh's money remained in 
the Bahamas. 

Observers of the case say 
that part of the truth bas 
been for ever lost, while sup- 
porters of Mr Walsh can only 
lament he never had the 
opportunity to rebuild his 
reputation. 

Despite his assertions of 
innocence. Mr Walsh’s leg- 
acy will be that or the man 
most closely linked to the 
world's greatest mining 
fraud. 



Now it’s time to 


discover us. 



Our Straic^r location, as well as 
die political and soda] stability of 
one of the European Union's lastrsi 
gncfeing economies, hare death put 
is on the map. 

That s >tn- an ioocasne number of 
multinational companies are setting 
up budneas fa nur country After aS. 
investing fa ftmugai opens a gateway 
to a market of 370 million people. 

for more information, roman 
ICEP. UtU help you find the right 
war to get there. 
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Religion 
threat to 
Israeli 
coalition 

By Judy Dempsey hi Jerusalem 

A religious dispute over who 
is a Jew in Israel is threaten' 
ing the stability of Benjamin 
Netanyahu's coalition gov- 
ernment. which Is dependent 
on the Orthodox religious 
parties for its survival. 

The dispute, which goes to 
the heart oF the state of 
Israel, erupted this week 
after the liberal Conserva- 
tive Jewish movement asked 
the High Court to order the 
interior ministry to register 
as Jews adopted children 
converted to Judaism by a 
Conservative rabbi. 

In Israel only those con- 
versions. births, marriages 
and burials conducted by an 
Orthodox Rabbi are recog- 
nised as Jewish. They are 
accepted as the status quo 
but not enshrined in law. 

Outside Israel non-Ortho- 
dox conversions are recog- 
nised as Jewish. Those con- 
verted are recognised as 
Jewish by the Israeli author- 
ities if they settle in Israel 
However, similar conver- 
sions carried out in Israel 
are not recognised as Jewish 
by the Chief Rabbinate or { 
the interior ministry. 

The decision by the Con- I 
servative movement to peti- 
tion the High Court 
prompted an immediate 
response by the religious 
parties. Backed by Mr Netan- 
yahu. the prime minister, 
they said they would push 
through the second reading 
of a bill to give only Ortho- 
dox conversions status in 
law. 

The Yisrael Ba’aliya and 
Third Way secular coalition 
parties said they would vote 
against the bill, along with 
the opposition Labour party, 
leaving Mr Netanyahu 
beholden to the religious 
parties, hut risking defeat 

Until this week, the 
Reform and Conservative 
movements had agreed not 
to petition the court after 
Yaakov Nee man, the finan ce 
minister, established a com- 
mission aimed at reaching a 
compromise over the conver- 
sion controversy. In return, 
the religious parties agreed 
not to press ahead with the 
conversion biU. 

Mr Neeman set up an 
institute for Jewish studies 
consisting of representatives 
of the Orthodox, Conserva- 
tive and Reform movements 
who together for the first 
time would prepare candi- 
dates Tor conversion. The 
actual conversion would be 
conducted by an Orthodox 
Rabbi. 

But Rabbi Ehud Bandel. 
leader of the Conservative 
movement, said the Chief 
Rabbinate never recognised 
the institute nor the involve 
moot of non-Orthodox mem- 
bers. “We got tired of wait- 
ing for recognition." he said. 

Bubby Brown. Rlr Netan- 
yahu's adviser on diaspora 
affairs, said the institute 
"needed Ume. The religious 
parties agreed not to legis- 
late on conversion. The 
Reform and Conservatives 
agreed not to start litigation 
proceedings. I don't know 
what's going to happen 


ASMARA STRAFED US 


S AND RWANDAN MEDIATION APPEARS TO COL LA P SE □ WESTERN GOV E RNMENTS ORD^.O.yX jjflliS^l^-5.— — 


Ethiopia and Eritrea exchange air raids on towns 

K - thP lone guerrilla campaij 


By Micbeia Wrong, 

Africa Correspondent 

US and Rwandan attempts 
to mediate in the border dis- 
pute between Ethiopia and 
Eritrea appeared to have col- 
lapsed yesterday as each 
side launched air raids on 
towns inside its neighbour's 
territory, including a bomb- 
ing attack on the Eritrean 
capital, Asmara. 

Western governments 
ordered the immediate evac- 
uation of their nationals 
from Asmara and the US, 


Canadian. British and other 
European Union embassies 
were organising special 
Bights from the highlands 
city to take out hundreds of 
expatriates. 

The ratcheting up of hos- 
tilities. w hich dashed hopes 
that both sides were inching 
towards reconciliation, trig- 
gered a chorus of interna- 
tional condemnation. In 
Washington a State Depart- 
ment official said the US 
"deplored'’ the escalation, 
while South Africa said the 
continent could “111 afford 


another debilitating con- 
flict". 

Ethiopia's attack on 
Asmara took many observ- 
ers by surprise, coming as it 
did shortly after the Eritrean 
government had given its 
highly qualified approval to 
a four-point plan drawn up 
by Susan Rice. US secretary 
of state for Africa, and Pat- 
rick Mazimhaka. a Rwandan 
government minister. 

Eyewitnesses said four 
Ethiopian MiG jets twice 
strafed and bombed the air 
base’s civilian and military 


Clinton computer literacy 
call to end digital divide’ 


By Victoria Griffith in 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 

President Bill Clinton 
yesterday proposed a 
far-reaching initiative to 
close the gap between the 
haves and have-nots of inter- 
net technology. 

Speaking at graduation 
ceremonies for the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, the president called 
on US state governments to 
make computer literacy a 
requirement for all 12 -year- 
olds who want to take up 
high school places. At the 
moment, 10 states already 
have such requirements for 
high-school graduation. 

Mr Clinton also pledged 
Sl80m over three years to 
train teams erf teacher "tech- 
nology experts”, who could 
In turn help train other 
teachers. The money would 
go to states that agreed to 
make technical literacy a 
requirement for 12-year-olds 
going to high school. 

Mr Clinton said a growing 
"digital divide” between the 
poor and the wealthy “win 
not disappear of its own 
accord”. He pointed to other 
technology revolutions that 
expanded the gap between 
rich and poor - meebanisa- 
tion of agriculture and the 
industrial revolution - and 
warned that unless the gov- 
ernment took steps to pre- 
vent it the same thing would 
occur in the information age. 

Wealthy schools are 
almost three times more 
likely than poor schools to 
haw internet access in the 
classrooms, according to a 
study by the US Department 
of Education published in 
March. 

The gap runs along racial 
lines as welL A Vanderbilt 



canto** close the technology gap between rich aid poor 


University study released 
earlier this year revealed 
that while 73 per cent of 
white high school and uni- 
versity students own a home 
computer only 33 per emit of 
black students do. 

Mr Clinton called on the 
private sector to boost its 
efforts to hook up schools to 
the Internet He asked them 
to prevent Congress from, 
repealing the “e-rate", part 
of the Telecommunications 
Act of 1996, which provides 
discounts of up to 90 per 
cent for internet connections 
at poor American schools. 

The president promised to 
earmark $l5m to fond com- 
petitions for the develop- 
ment of high quality educa- 


sections, hitting both the 
road running alongside and 
a Zambian Airlines passen- 
ger jet parked on the run- 
way. 

At least one of the incom- 
ing jets was reported to have 
been downed by Eritrean 
artillery during the raid, 
which Wiled at least one per- 
son and wounded four. 

The raid appeared to have 
been in retaliation for an 
Eritrean strike on the Ethio- 
pian town of MekeLe, 200 
kms north of Addis, which 
government officials said 


had injured five people ear- 
lier in. the day. But there 
were reports from Mekele of 
at least 15 dead and 
wounded being extricated 
bom the rubble left by the 
bombers. 

; Males Zenawi, the Ethio- 
pian prime minister, had 
accepted the US-Rwandan 
peace plan on Thursday, 
triggering what have now 
proved over-confident predic- 
tions that a solution to the 
month-long crisis was in the 
offin g. But Mr Meles warned 

at the time that he could not 


"tie the of the army 
if Eritrea refused to with- 
draw from disputed territo- 
ries. “I am not declaring war 
in Eritrea. I am only saying 
enough Is enough to Eri- 
trean aggression." 

Eritrea’s endorsement or 
the plan was also hedged in 
suspicion- It warned that 
Ethiopia was “still bent on 
all-out war” and cited the 
general mobilisation ordered 
by Addis Ababa as being 
“consistent with this policy 
of belligerence”. 

Battlefield allies during 


INTERNET CALL FOR N ON-PROFIT GROUP OF 15 TO DECIDE SYSTEM 

White House reaffirms 
private sector plan for 
web site naming system 


♦tonal software, money that 
would go to university stu- 
dents and faculties as well as 
software companies, and 
pledged to boost funding for 
long-term computing and 
communications research in 
his budget for the fiscal year 
2000. 

The administration has 
long supported funding for 
technology in US schools. 
The White House has 
already proposed J2bn over 
five years for a technology 
' literacy fund to help states 
book all US classrooms to 
the Internet. About 3 per 
cent of US schools were con- 
nected four years ago. By 
next year. President Clinton 
predicts 50 per cent will be. 


By Louise Keboe 
in Ssi Francisco 

The administration of US 
President Bill Clinton yester- 
day unveiled a final, revised 
version of its controversial 
plan to overhaul the internet 
web site naming system, but 
refrained from proposing a 
formal governance system 
for the global internet 

In a policy statement 
issued by the Commerce 
Department the US govern- 
ment affirmed its determina- 
tion to hand over control of 
the critical function of regis- 
tering new web site 
addresses to the private sec- 
tor. 

The administration called 
for the formation of a new 
non-profit group of 15 people 
to determine how the regis- 
tration system should 
change. 

“We invite internet stake- 
holders from around the 
world to work together to 
form this new entity,” said 
Becky Burr, associate 
administrator of the 
National Telecommunica- 
tions and Information 
Administration. 

The new enti ty should be 
formed by October 1, Ms 
Burr said, and assume ftiii 
responsibility for functions 
currently overseen by the 
US government within two 
years. 

At the moment the 
“domain name” system, 
through which names such 
as www.ft.com are 
registered, is performed by a 


US company. Network 
Solutions, under contract to 
US government agencies. 

However, there has been 
widespread dissatisfaction 
with the absence of 
competition in domain nam*> 
registration and related 
functions, the policy 
statement acknowledged. 

“We are looking for a 
globally and functionally 
representative organisation, 
operated on the basis of 
sound and transparent 
processes that protect 
against capture by 
self-interested factions, and 
that provides robust. 
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professional management,” 
added Ms Burr. 

A draft proposal, issued in 
January, was more specific 
in determining the make-up 
of the non-profit group and 
its functions. However, the 
revised policy statement 
ranitted these details, which 
proved controversial. 

Also missing from the 
final proposal were plans for 
new top-level domain names 
such as “.stare”, to expand 
the number of names 
available under the current 
system with its “.com” and 
■**.'oig” suffixes. 

Plans to create immediate 
competition in web name 
registration were also 
dropped, but the govern m ent 
said it was continuing to 
negotiate with. Network 


Solutions to assure fair 
terms for potential future 
competitors. 

The move by the US 
government to withdraw 
from control over the 
day-to-day management of 
the internet has been 
martwrt by in-fighting among 
veteran internet experts and 
disputes among commercial, 
academic and international 
interests. In Europe, the 
plan was seen as 
maintaining tOO much US 

control over the global data 
network. 

The January “green 
paper” drew nearly 650 
comments from interested 
parties, Ms Burr said. The 
vast majority said: let the 
private sector lead, she 
added- “The US government 
is stepping up to this 
challeng e. We expect the 
private sector to step op to 
fho challenge of leadership 
as welL” 

Debate over the future of 
the internet name and 
address system has been 
raging for several years, 
since oh of the original 
developers of the internet. 
Jon Postel, announced his 
own plan to add new domain 
names. 

This move highlighted the 
lack of a broadly constituted 
governance system for the 
internet as weD as the US 
government’s role, which 
dates . back to the 
creation of the original 
network to link US 
government laboratories and 
university researchers. 


Jakarta asks foreign banks to advise on sell-offs 


By Sander Thornes In Jakarta 

Desperate for revenues. 
Indonesia launched Its priva- 
tisation drive yesterday by 
appointing foreign banks to 
advise on the sale of 12 state 
enterprises and by announc- 
ing, for the fust time, that 
majority stakes could go on 
the block. 

Tanrt Abcng. minister for 
state enterprises, said Gold- 
man Sachs and Lehman 
Brothers would be overall 
advisers on the sale of stakes 
in seven state enterprises 
and on the divestment of 


government shares in Eve 
partially privatised compa- 
nies. 

Morgan Stanley and Pari- 
bas are to advise on the sale 
of shares in a coal mine and 
two listed mining compa- 
nies. Salomon Smith Barney 
is to oversee the sale of 
Krakatau Steel, a leading 
steel producer. Stakes in 
listed Telkom. Indosat and 
Semen Gresik and a number 
of smaller state companies 
are up for sale as well. 

The announcement high- 
lights the speed at which the 
new government is strug- 


gling to regain investor con- 
fidence in its second week in 
office. This week interna- 
tional banks agreed to 
spread Indonesian corporate 
debt payments over eight 
years, and next week the 
International Monetary 
Fund will review progress on 
reforms and consider grant- 
ing another Slbn credit 
Markets were unim- 
pressed. however, with the 
rupiah holding at about 
11,550 to the US dollar, 
although traders said it 
would have fallen along with 
regional currencies but for 


the debt rescheduling. Vol- 
ume at the stock market was 
heavier than usual but the 
index rose only 0.78 per cent 

Mr Tanri said his govern- 
ment preferred to sell minor- 
ity stakes but for the first 
time, would consider grant- 
ing management control and 
even majority stakes if the 
price was right. As public 
offerings appear unlikely in 
the current stock market 
slump, advisers are likely to 
search for strategic investors 
for negotiated sales or public 
tenders, he said. 

Mr Tanri pledged to keep 


the privatisation process 
transparent but his cam- 
paign got off to a bad start 
when directors of Krakatau 
Steel alleged earlier this 
week that he had been qui- 
etly trying to sell their fac- 
tory to Ispat International, 
the London-based steel pro- 
ducer. Mr Tanri insisted he 
had stuck to procedure, 
which allows unsolicited bid- 
ders to sign a memorandum 
of understanding, do due dil- 
igence and make an offer, 
but leaves others free to bid 
as weD within 30 days. 

Indonesian officials are 


also reportedly mulling over 
the sale of nationalised 
stakes in troubled private 
banks. A newspaper reported 
that ABN Amro, among oth- 
ers, was negotiating for a 
stake in Bank Central Asia, 
the country's largest private 
bank, which collapsed last 
week and was taken over by 
IBRA, the state-run bank 
restructuring agency. 

ABN Amro denied the 
report but bankets in Jak- 
arta said the Dutch bank 
would be more likely than 
most to take an interest in 
BCA's big branch network. 


the long guerrilla ca m pa ign 
that succeeded in toppling , 
Ethiopia Soviet-style dicta- | 
torship in 1991. the. two 
countries came to blows <m 
May 6 over a 150*quare-mile 

triangle of land on the west _ 

of their border. | 

The plan drawn up by Ms 
Rice and Mr Mazimhaka 
catered for the demilitarisa- 
tion of the border region, the ; 
despatch of a small observer 
mission to the zone m dis- 
pute and the withdrawal of 
Eritrean troops from the key 

border town of Badme. I 

Science 
electrified 
by weighty 
discovery 

By Cflvs Cookson, 

Science Editor, In London 

An international scientific 
tonm has discovered that the 
neutrino - the most abun- 
dant but elusive of sub- 
atomic particles - has mass. 
Until now. many physicists 
have regarded neutrinos as g 
being massless. 

Yesterday's announce- 
ment, based on research at 
the $100m Super-Kamiok- 
ande experiment in Japan, 
electrified the world of sci- 
ence. “Some experts call this 
the single most important 
result of the decade in ele- 
mentary particle physics,** 
said John Learned, professor 
of physics and astronomy at 
the University of Hawaii. 

Theorists will have to 
revise their “standard 
model” of the way forces and 
particles interact - which 
gives no mass to the neu- 
trino. But the discovery 
could help them to formulate 
a new "unified theory”, com- 
bining in one set of mathe- 
matical equations all the 
fundamental forces from u 
gravity to electromagnetism. * 

Neutrinos are by far the 
most common particles in ; 
the universe but they inter- 
act so little with ordinary 
matter that we do Dot nor- 
mally feel their effects. ' 
About 5Q0bn neutrinos pass 
unaltered through one fin- 
gertip every second. 

Super-Kami okande detects 
neutrinos in a giant stainless 
steel tank deep below the 
Japanese Alps, containing 
12.5m gallons of ultra-pure 
water and 13.000 detecting 
instruments. It catches 
about one every 90 minutes. 

Although individual neu- 
trinos weighs far less than 
other elementary particles, 
such as electrons, there are £ 
so many of them that they 
could account for most of 
the mass in the universe. 

The discovery may solve 
one of cosmology's biggest 
puzzles: the mystery of the 
missing mass. Known mat: 
ter, such as galaxies, stars, 
planets and interstellar dust, 
can only account for about 
10 per cent of the presumed 
mass of the universe. 

Cosmologists have put for : 
ward all sorts of bizarre can- 
didates to explain the miss- 
ing mass, from weird new 
particles to billions of black 
holes. 
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A small strip of the Himalayas put on top of world agenda 

Pakistan believes it is closer to its goal of 'internationalising' the Kashmir dispute, write Mark Nicholson and Farhan Bokhan 

P akistan's nudeur tests that tt had achieved parity _ “ . . . ~ ' Council resolutions in the discuss K as h mir - so 

may ha vp been con- with the five established P3KISt3fl uQht6nS ClUTCHCy CUrDS 19408 calIed for 3 Plebiscite national pressure on Ii 
Avnrovd by thi* United nuclear powers. in the territory to ask winch mounting.'’ 


P akistan’s nuclear tests 
may have been con- 
demned by thi* United 
Nations Security Council, 
deplored by a wider world 
and both anticipated and 
bclittk-d by India, but in 
Pakistan they are seen to 
have worked diplomatic 
wonders. 

'Tm thrilled to bits," says 
one Pakistani minister pri- 
vately. reviewing the diplo- 
matic fallout from the 
nuclear blasts, which 
matched India's last month. 

Pakistan's crisis-prone 
economy will be far worse 
hit than India’s by the sanc- 
tions imposed by the US and 
others in the wake of the 
tests. But Pakistani officials 
claim damage from sanc- 
tions is an acceptable price 
for the claimed diplomatic 
gains - notably in its obses- 
sive game of one-upmanship 
with its giant South Asian 
neighbour. 

First, they argue. Islama- 
bad's tests not only proved it 
had nuclear “parity" with its 
historic rival, they also put 
Pakistan on the same diplo- 
matic footing as India. 
“India and Pakistan" are 
now firmly bracketed 
together in international 
condemnations, something 
which in Pakistani eyes has 
elevated Islamabad’s global 
status while simultaneously' 
diminishing India's claim 


that U had achieved parity 
with the five established 
nuclear powers. 

Most significant, however, 
the Pakistan government 
believes the tests have 
brought them closer to a 
decades-old diplomatic goat 
- the “internationalisation” 
of the dispute over Jammu 
and Kashmir, the Himalayan 
territory over which India 
and Pakistan have twice 
gone to war. 

“One positive outcome of 
this nuclear question In 
South Asia is that attention 
is now focused, as it should 
be. on the question or Kash- 
mir.” says Mushabid Hus- 
sain. Pakistan’s information 
minister. “The international 
community now realises 
after the Indian tests that 
somehow they have to see 
South Asia in a new light 
and somehow to draw up a 
security package which con- 
tains linkage of Kashmir 
with the nuclear issue. Thu; 
linkage is now pretty well 
established on the evidence 
Of the statements of world 
leaders.” 

India has consistently 
argued that the Kashmir dis- 
pute is a “bilateral’*, even 
“internal" Issue. But in the 
woke of the nuclear tests, 
leaders of the ruling Bharat- 
iya Janata party (BJP) 
explicitly linked the Kash- 
mir issue and the country's 


Pakistan's central bank has 
instructed bonks not to accept 
fresh foreign currency deposits 
in existing foreign excfraige 
accounts, writes Fartwn 
Bofcfiarf fn Islamabad. 

The instruction further 
tightens exchange controls 
introduced last week wher, the 
government here foreign 
currency accounts and allowed 
depositors only to withdraw 
equivalent amounts in rupees. 
The opening of new forego 
currency accounts was aisa 

banned. The curbs were 
designed to prevent a run on 
banks after Pakistan earned out 
nuclear tests. 

About SUbn is deposited in 


new nuclear muscle in a 
series of aggressive remarks 
directed over the border. 

That may have been a dip- 
lomatic own-goal, judging 
from the renewed interna- 
tional interest in the issue. 
On Thursday, permanent 
members of the UN Security 
Council offered "assistance" 
to promote Tndia-Pakistan 
reconciliation over Kashmir, 
although they steered clear 
of proposing mediation. 

India has long insisted it 
will never cede any of the 
disputed territory Of Jammn 
and Kashmir to Pakistan. 


on-shore foreign currency 
accounts. Bankers Bay most ert 
the money has already been 
tent to the government so it can 
meet its balance of payments 
obligations- Official foreign 
currency reserves are about 
Slbn, Insufficient to face a run. 

Bankers sakJ the decision to 
bar new foreign currency 
deposits in existing accounts 
was meant to i n crease tax 
revenues. Deposits to such 
accounts are exempt from some 
local taxes. The thinking scorns 
to be to force Pakistanis outside 
the COtHifry to send money to 
rupee accounts, where 3uch 
ex emp t ion s are not given," said 


and will brook no foreign 
mediation in the matter. It 
blames Islamabad for 
fomenting a bloody eight- 
year -old Insurgency in the 
state, at a cast of thousands 
of lives. Gunfire and occa- 
sional shellfire are routine 
across parts of the disputed 
frontier. But this low-level 
conflict is now not only the 
sharpest irritant between 
the two uncomfortable 
neighbours, but a passible 
nuclear Cashpoint. 

Pakistan argues the dis- 
pute is already “internation- 
alised". Two UN Security 


Council resolutions in the 
1940s called for a plebiscite 
in the territory to ask which 
country its Moslem-majority 
population wish to join. A 
UN observer force monitors 
the Tine of control", the de 
facto bonier separating the 
Indian state of Jammu and 
Kashmir from “Azad” Kash- 
mir on the Pakistani side. 
India ignores both. 

But Islamabad now 
believes this dispute will 
become the “core issue" in 
future talks with India, 
whether bilateral or under 
an international aegis. Pakis- 
tan also believes interna- 
tional pressure will make 
such talks inevitable, and 
force India into concessions. 

“Without some pressure 
from outside, the Indians 
would just let the dialogue 
fritter away," says Sartaj 
Aziz, the Pakistani finance 
minister. 

Indeed. Islamabad was 
cheered by remarks this 
week by Atal Behari 
Vajpayee, India's BJP prime 
minister, that Delhi was 
ready for “bilateral" talks 
with its neighbour, and 
would even discuss Kashmir. 
Mr Hussain sees this as fur- 
ther indirect fruit of the tit- 
for-tat nuclear tests, "They 
have already changed their 
position," be says. “Today at 
least they have said categori- 
cally that they are willing to 


fHcnngg Kashmir — so inter- 
national pressure on Zodia is 
mounting.'’ 

Pakistani nfflHaia believe 
such talks can make prog- 
ress - both 021 Kashmir and 
on stabilising nuclear ten- 
sions. “There can be no war 
now, so the region is more 
stable, but we wQl have to 
talk.” says one. 

Despite Pakistan’s public 
position that India most 
observe the old UN resolu- 
tions and hold a plebiscite, 
officials say talks could 
make progress if India met 
certain conditions. Pakistan 
wants India to cut its troop 
force in Kashmir, to release 
some Kashmiri militant pris- 
oners, to curb “human rights 
violations” in the Kashmir 
valley and to erase shining 
across the border. 

Bat such concessions, 
which might imply some 
Indian blame for the vio- 
lence in Kashmir, are anath- 
ema to India’s current 
nationalist government, and 
were not considered by the 
previous and more moderate 
United Front government, 
which had revived bilateral 
talks with Pakistan is 1997. 

Three rounds of bilateral 
talks and four prime ministe- 
rial meetings foiled even to 
find agreement on a “mecha- 
nism” under which to dis- 
cuss Kashmir. Which is one 
indication of the task ah ead 



No longer just a low-ierel conflict be 
Pakistani imps M 8 Kashmiri post this 


fouding neighbours: 

AP 
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Scottish Correspondent 

The government yesterday 
ordered the controversial 

Dounreay nnclear plant in 

Scotland not to take on any 
more commercial repro- 
cessing work. 

In the face of opposition 
taunts that it was m»irin F 
a U-turn. it insisted the 
decision was taken on eco- 
nomic grounds and had 
nothing to do with the 
Scottish plant's safety 
record which Tony Blair, 
the prime minister, pub- 
licly defended earlier this 

week. 

The decision means 
Dounreay will, m the 
long-term, concentrate on 
decommissioning the 

• experimental reactors for 
which it was built But it 
will reprocess fuel already 
on site under existing con- 
tracts once government 
inspectors have lifted a ban 
on reprocessing and when 
improvements costing 

- £20m ($3.3m) have been 
made to the installation. 

This means the contro- 
versial shipment of highly 
enriched uranium which 
Britain accepted In April 
from Georgia in the former 
Soviet Union will be repro- 

• cessed, as will 14m tonnes 
of ftiel from the site's pro- 
totype fast reactor. 

John Battle, the energy 
! minister, said the UK 
Atomic Energy Authority. 
Dounreay’s operator, had 
advised him “a short time 
ago" that there was “no 
economic case far support- 
ing commercial reprocess- 
ing over the longer term”. 

Alex Sflhrwnd, the leader 


of the Scottish National 
party, said the • decision 
was a U-turn after Mr Blair 
had consistently upheld 
the importance of repro- 
cessing at Dounreay, while 
strongly defending the 
plant against attacks on its 
safety. 

The Nuclear Installations 
Inspectorate last month 
closed the fuel cycle area, 
where reprocessing is done, 
after a mechanical digger 
cut a cable, causing a 16- 
hour power failure. 

John Redwood, the 
shadow trade spokesman, 
said the government was in 
a shambles over Dounreay. 
“First we are told that 
Brttamhas a safe docility 
to process! the Georgian 
material, then we learn the 
nnclear inspectorate have 
dosed that facility because 
it is unsafe. Next we are 
told the facility will be 
improved so that work can 
resume, and now we are 
informed the plant is to 
close in the long-term any- 
way." i 

The 'decision will not 
result in job losses among 
Do unr say's 1,400 strong 
workforce , Mr Dewar said. 

Roy kelson, Dounreay's 
director, said it was real- 
ised earlier this year there 
was noj economic case for 
continuing reprocessing 
once current work was 
complete. 

He admitted Dounreay 
would jhave to break off 
negotiations to take spent 
fuel from a research reac- 
tor in | Australia. Yester- 
day's decision would also 
disappoint possible custom- 
ers in Germany, Belgium 
ami Holland. 


Electricity Medical 
regulator use of 
in radical cannabis 
trade plan ‘justified’ 


-offs 
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By Andrew Taytor, 

UBHfcs ConBspoadent 

. jsa;. 

•; rf* The most radical overhaul of 

-sin* Britain’s electricity trading 

arrangements, since the 
ir*S industry was privatised in 

, a 1990, was proposed yesterday 

sc*. ”by Prof Stephen Littlechfld. 

: "• the industry regulator. 

• . s*‘ * Generators, customers and 

_-«* traders under the proposals 
rsr- '' would be required to make 
. . . ;t- Arm cash bids in advance for 

; r - z the. majority erf their power 
requi rements . 

. This would replace the 

'jU current sy s tem under which 

offer prices are bid only by 
generates into the national 
.1- electricity pool. Generators, 

Instead of receiving their 
offer price, get a market 
' .s. r idearing payment based on 

V ! the highest bid accepted by 

"'.‘•v the pool to meet all power 

demand in any half-hour 
period. 

W Prof Little child proposes 
to replace the current sys- 1 
tan, which has been critio- 
. -.Vj feed by customer representa- 

tives for entrenching the 

J price-setting power of the 

large fossil fuel generators, 

• with- a three-tier market. 
This would provide: 

• A fixtures market which 
wifld allow exchange-based 
and . uy sr-the-connter trading, 
and enable customers to 
hedge their jpower require- 
ments several years ahead. 

• A : short-term market, 
which would afiow genera- 
tor, . suppliers . and custom- 
ers .tbsubmit bids as Utde as 
tour hours ahead of each 
half-hourly trading period. 
Accepted offers would repre- 




Absent firm commit- 

, *» TYuanta “anfl umillri he settled 


^ -?7 - \V 



\"ineots “and would.be settled 
at the prices qjecified in the 
offer or bid rather than some 
uniform price specified by 
the market”, said the regula- 
tor. 

‘ • A balancing market, 

which would allow supply 
and demand side bidding, 
even within actual 
half-hourly, trading periods, 
to tflfcp account of last-min- 
ute power needs and supply 
problems. Payment might be 
based on a weighted average 
price of aP balancing trades . 
in, a half-hour period or by a 
r market riK-iring price similar 
to present pool arrange^ '• 
ments. ■' 

The short-term and b alaiuh 
\ -i\ tag markets could he rim.by 
>the same operator, which' 
i' might be an existing com- 
modity market operator .or 

| an ‘insurance company, said 

the regulator. 
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NORTHERN IRELAND LARGEST PRO-BRITISH PARTY SUPPORTS BILL WHICH COULD SEE 400 PRISONERS ELIGIBLE FOR EARLY RELEASE 


backing 


By D avM W kflrtno 

and Jong Buns 

The Ulster Unionists, the 
largest pro-British party in 
Northern Ireland, yesterday 
gave their backing' to legisla- 
tion enabling the early 
release of paramilitary pris- 
oners, in spite of rival union- 
ist claims flat the govern- 
ment had reneged on 
assurances over arms 

Under the bill, published 
yesterday, up to 400 terrorist 
prisoners in Northern 
Ireland would be eligible for 
early release as part of the 
Stormont agreement 

David Trimble, Ulster 
Unionist leader, said the WH 
contained the conditions for 
release spelled out by Tony 
Blair, the UK prime minis- 
ter, ahMil of the referendum 
on the agreement Mr Trim- 
ble said he would .be tatiUng 
amendments to make the 
biD “watertight”. He would 
also press for undertakings 
the legislation would ■ be 
operated “in accord with the 
Spirit of the prime minister’s 

rm riprtft {rings "’ 

But his backing should 
enable the government to 
get the legislation through 
parliament before the North- 
ern Ireland Assembly elec- 
tions on June 25. 


US trade group to boost peace deal 


A trade mission led by Wffliam 
Datey, the US commerce 
secretary, arrives in Northern 
Ireland tomorrow In an attempt 
to Bne up US companies behind 
the Irish peace deal, Stephen 
FUer writes. 

Mr Daley (right), from a 
famous Chicago political family 
of Irish descent, has described 
the mission as the most 
important of Ns 16 months in 
the post. He spends Monday in 
Belfast, Northern Ireland's 
principal city, heads to the 
region's border city of 
Londonderry on Tuesday and to 
Sligo in the Irish Republic on 
Wednesday. With him wW be 17 
senior US corporate executives, 
eight of whom are from Fortiaie 
500 companies including 
Boeing. Pfizer, Monsanto, 

Pitney Bowes, Sana Lee and 
Motorola 

He said the mission was a 
strong statement by the US 


Although the opposition 
Conservative party said they 
would reserve judgment on 
the bill until next week, it is 
thought likely they will fan 
in behind Mr Trimble. 

However, the Democratic 
Unionist party, which cam- 
paigned against the agree- 


govenvnent and the 17 
companies In support of the 
Clinton a dmin i strati on's 
commitment to the peace 
process. The mission is unlfteiy 
to provide announcements of 
significant new Investments, 
although Boeing is expected to 
announce an extension of its 
a s sociation with Short Brothers, 
the aircraft company, that could 
create 200 jobs. 

But US officials have 
emphasised the Importance of 
demonstrating to the people of 
Northern Ireland that carrying 
on with the peace process wifi 
yield impor tan t economic 
benefits, including US dSrect 
investment Another US 
delegation Is expected later this 
year to examine specific 
sectors. Mr Brown and Mo 
Mowlam, the chief minister for 
Northern Ireland, are to tour fhe 
US in October. 

Picture: AP 


ment. accused the govern- 
ment of breaking its pledges. 
Peter Robinson, the party's 
deputy leader, said: “The 
government has broken its 
promises with the stroke of a 
draftsman's pen.” 

He said the DUP would 
move amendments to ensure 



that no prisoners were 
released before the Irish 
Republican Army had begun 
to hand over Its weapons. 

Under the bill, prisoners 
would have to convince a 
Sentence Review Commis- 
sion they were not support- 
ers of a terrorist organisa- 


tion. In determining which 
organisations had renounced 
terrorism, the chief minister 
would “take into account” a 
number of fcrtors including 
whether they were “co- 
operating fully" with the 
commission overseeing the 
hand-over of weapons. 


By Iflchotas Timmias, 
PrtficPoflcy BBtor 

The prescription of cannabis, 
the “soft" but illegal street 
drug, is justifiable to relieve 
the symptoms of Aids and 
certain cancers, says a study 
commissioned by the health 
department 

It would also be “irratio- 
nal” not to further explore 
other therapeutic uses of the 
drug; -the report says. It calls 
for changes la the law to 
make it easier to allow prop- 
erly controlled scientific 
studies. 

The findings - yet to be 
published by the department 

- look unlikely to be taken 
up by ministers. The depart- 
ment said there was "no 
question of changing the 
current statutory frame- 
work”. The recommenda- 
tions come from a review of 
the scientific literature on 
the therapeutic uses of can- 
nabis commissioned by the 
last government. ■ 

The report says good evi- 
dence exists that cannabi- 
noids. the drug’s active 
ingredients, are effective 
anti-emetics which can 
reduce nausea in patients 
taking chemotherapy and in 
those suffering the side- 
effects of Aids treatments. 

One cannabmoid - delta-**- 
THC - may have, a unique 
role In treating some of the 
other symptoms of Aids and 
certain cancers, the indepen- 
dent report says. 

Anecdotal research also 
supports claims of multiple 
sclerosis sufferers. and others 
that the drag relieves spas- 
ticity, pain, anxiety and 
I pcnmnia. and it may also | 
have a role In epilepsy, glau- ! 
coma and asthma. | 

Dr Philip Robson, a con - 1 
sultan t psychiatrist at 
Oxford’s Wameford. Hospital 1 
and senior lecturer at Oxford ; 
University, who wrote the 
report's. section ob medical 
uses, s&ld that . unlike heroin 

- which is a schedule two 
drug under the act - canna- 
bis is schedule one, making 
it impossible to prescribe 
without a doctor seeking an 
Individual special licence. Dr 

Robson said "no ethics com- 
inittee in the country” would 
approve human studies of 
cannabis. Switching it to 
schedule two would allow 
such . study and. make its 
active togrefflente prescriba- 
ble,. although one product, . 
nabilons, is already .avail- 
able, as an anti-emetic for 
chemotherapy- . 


A spokesman for General 

John de Chastelnin, the for- 
mer Canadian armed forces 

bd\ 

me 

chief appointed by the gov- 

to 

ernment to bead the com- 

ufc 

mission. said hu; interpreta- 
tion of decommissioning 

lin- 

remained “the destruction or 

ing 

weaponry". 

in 

But security sources 

Ha- 

believe General de Chnste- 

tr- 

hun is unlikely to press pub- 

ed, 

licly for an early hand-over 

he 

of weapons in accordance 

ow 

with the government's 

oil 

apparent wish not to derail 

ut 

the peace process. 1 astern] he 

a 

will be seeking at the very 

by 

least meetings with repre- 

ry. 

sentatives of the IRA. 

MW 

Mr Robinson signalled his 
intention to make the bill 

* 

one of the main Issues dur 

la- 

ing the assembly election 

in 

campaign as the DUP tries to 

M 

wrestle the leadership of the 

n 

unionist community from Mr 

of 

Trimble. “This bill is 

TO 

undoubtedly going to hang 

V 

Mr Trimble politically." Mr 

Robinson predicted. 

:h 

V* 

Mr Robinson also pointed 

fe- 

to a section of the bill which 

et 

he said appeared to declas- 

If 

sify the IRA as a terrorist 

in 

organisation. But the gov- 

tv 

ernment insisted that the 

id 

prisoner legislation was a 

in 

separate issue and the IRA 

fr- 

would remain a proscribed 

it 

organisation. 
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(• (• Geneva’s Private 
Bankers did not just 
improve the profession. 
They created it. r / 


W e, the Private Bankers of Geneva, are proud to have cre- 
ated, two centuries ago, a vocation that continues to bring 
so much to this city and, very importantly, to our clients. As well 
as astute asset management, it comprises a level of personal ser- 
vice and respect for privacy that cannot be duplicated elsewhere. 


WM] M.&C* p&c 


Geneva's Private Bankers 

LIBERTY - INDEPENDENCE • RESPONSIBILITY 



BORDIER&Cie 

( 1844 ) 


DAR1ER HENTSCH & Cie 

( 1796 ) 


In Geneva-. 

LOMBARD ODIER&Cie 

( 1798 ) 


MIRABAUD & Cie - PICTET & Cie 

( 1819 ) ( 1805 ) 
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Inflation shows 
its claws again 


Fading high-tech stars 

Some of the shine has gone from the sector that has driven US economic and stock market 
growth. But, say Richard Waters and Louise Kehoe, all is by no means los 



Behind the fortress wells of the 
Bank of England, members of the 
monetary policy committee have 
been arguing for months about 
the best way to slay the dragon. 
Doubtless they see their job in a 

less heroic light. But this week 
they sallied forth with unex- 
pected decisiveness to raise inter- 
est rates and remind everyone 
that the UK economy's old foe is 
not yet dead. 

The increase, although only of 
a quarter point to 7.5 per cent, 
met a clamour or disapproval, 
mainly from those who fear it 
will load more burdens on export- 
ing industries already staggering 
under the weight of a strong 
pound. And the MFC did say on 
Thursday that one reason for 
raising rates was that sterling 
had fallen more than expected 
from its recent peak. The other 
was an acceleration of private 
sector wages. 

Currency pressures 

.Might one conclude that the 
MPC is anxious to push sterling 
up again and continue the 
squeeze an the traded goods sec- 
tor? Not exactly. But it shows 
how seriously members take the 
inflationary danger: they are pre- 
pared to push rates up again just 
when currency pressures seem to 
be easing. 

Indeed, this is what the com- 
mittee’s argument has been 
about for most of this year. The 
Resolute tendency - all former 
economics professors - have 
urged another foray against the 
enemy. The Cautious caucus, led 
by Eddie George, the Bank's gov- 
ernor. feared that this could 
cause too many casualties in 
manufacturing, and might not be 
necessary after all. 

Now the Resolutes have pre- 
vailed. and not before time. 
Although there has been some 
evidence recently that the econ- 
omy may be slowing down - and 
that the braking effect or lower 
exports will intensify - there is 
no doubt that a lot of money is 
still sloshing around in the 
domestic economy. 

Retail sales are continuing to 
grow briskly, even if the pace has 
slackened since last year, and 
shops are taking on more 
employees. The growth of the 
money supply may be easing a 
little, but it is still well above its 
target range. The growth of MO. 
the narrow measure of money, 
has. for example, been above its 
target range for four years. A less 
abstract measure or monetary 
pressures is the continuing 
growth of house prices - up by 
about 9 per cent last year, accord- 
ing to the Bank of England's esti- 
mate. and still probably rising at 
about the same rate. 


And then there is pay. Most 
worries have focused on the rise 
of private sector wages (nearly 6 
per cent in the year to March). 
However, the fact that public sec- 
tor wages have been rising at 
only half that rate also suggests a 
problem. Unless people believe 
that Inflation will hit its 2.5 per 
cent target (and surveys suggest 
that they do not), there is bound 
to be growing pressure for 
catch-up increases. 

So controlling inflation could 
be important for the ambitions of 
Gordon Brown, the chancellor, to 
create long-term stability in the 
public finances. He hopes this 
will help to deliver stable prices 
over the years. But to create this 
virtuous circle, inflation must be 
decisively vanquished now. 

There are also wider issues at 
stake in relation to Europe. Mr 
Brown told the u finance minis- 
ters of the future euro-zone on 
Thursday, that the UK really 
does mean to join monetary 
union. Really, really. Despite 
such assurances, the government 
has been studiously vague about 
how it intends to get from here to 
there, and by when. 

One reason, no doubt, is that it 
does not know how sterling could 
come down to a more competitive 
value against the new euro cur- 
rencies without stoking up infla- 
tion. A depreciation of 15 per cent 
might be called for. some say 
more. If this is to happen 
smoothly, domestically generated 
inflation will need to be much 
more subdued than at present 
And this will depend not just on 
the Bank’s use of its monetary 
weapons but on a significant 
change is the expectations of the 
British people. 

Even if the committee is 
clearly seen to be winning its bat- 
tle, Mr Brown will be left with a 
difficult choice on the fiscal 
front. When the results of the 
comprehensive spending review 
are announced next month, the 
chancellor will have to say 
whether real public spending will 
be allowed to rise in line with 
economic growth (assumed to be 
2‘i per cent a year) or slower. 

Pre-emptive assault 

Growth at about 2 1 . per cent is 
essentia] if the government is to 
meet aspirations for better 
health, education and other ser- 
vices. But on the path to eco- 
nomic and monetary union a 
tighter fiscal policy may well be 
essential to help fight inflation, 
as the pound depreciates. 

The best way to avoid this fix 
must be a strung pre-emptive 
assault on inflation now. The 
committee seems, rather belat- 
edly. to have come to this conclu- 
sion. It must not be moved. 


E ven General Electric, 
the world’s most valu- 
able company, some- 
times copies its best 
ideas from others. When it 
wanted to And a way to boost 
quality, GE turned to Motorola, a 
pioneer in driving quality prob- 
lems from its manufacturing pro- 
cesses. It was a fanatical pursuit 
of perfection that helped make 
Motorola, a maker of portable 
telephones, pagers and semicon- 
ductors, one of the world’s most 
admired companies. 

But Motorola has fallen on 
hard times. The company has 
just announced one of the biggest 
retrenchments seen from a US 
company in recent years. One in 
10 jobs are to go - 15,000 in alL 
These are the sort of headlines 
once associated with metal-bend- 
ers like General Motors, rather 
than stars of the technology revo- 
lution. 

Motorola’s problems have a lot 
to do with a high-flying company 
that has lost its way. But there 
have been signs elsewhere in the 
technology sector recently that 
all is not well. 

Intel, the dominant supplier of 
microprocessor chips for personal 
computers, has been struggling 
to maintain its momentum in the 
face of tumbling prices. Its shares 
have gone nowhere over the past 
12 months - after a decade in 
which they soared by an average 
35 per cent a year. Even Micro- 
soft (average increase: 45 per 
cent) has stuttered: its shares 
have dropped nearly’ 15 per cent 
from a record high in the weeks 
after the Department of Justice 
launched an antitrust case 
against the company. 

Are these indications of 
broader problems in the technol- 
ogy industry? This is a question 
of general significance to the US 
stock market and economy. 
Increased spending on PCs and 
other technology equipment and 
services has accounted for the 
lion's share of US economic 
growth in the 1990s. Tech compa- 
nies have been among the main 
engines behind the long rise in 
US share prices. If a slowdown in 
the technology sector is coming, 
will the bull market lose one of 
its most important supports? 

The signs so far suggest that, 
while the pressure on some parts 
of the industry is acute, the over- 
all damage may remain limited. 
Nevertheless, the tech sector’s 
problems are likely to weigh on 
the stock market for some 
months, after having contributed 
to recent volatility’ on Wall 
Street. Some recent stars of the 
sector, such as Motorola, may 
find themselves sidelined as the 
baton of growth passes to other 
companies and other segments of 
the industry. 

At the root of the tech indus- 
try’s broader problems in recent 
months has been a collapse in 
the price of its most basic compo- 
nent: the semiconductor. This 
has been felt most acutely in the 
market for memory chips, known 
as D-Rams. but has also infected 
the microprocessors on which 
companies such as Intel rely. 


There is nothing new in failing 
chip prices. Indeed, the availabil- 
ity of ever-increasing computing 
power at ever-lower prices has 
been one of the driving forces 
behind, the rise of the PC. 

However, the semiconductor 
and PC makers have, since early 
this year, been going through one 
of those periodic phases when the 
virtuous circle of falling prices 
and rising demand Is disrupted. 
The result can be seen in the 
gloomy outlook banging over 
worldwide chip sales. 

Until last autumn, the Semi- 
conductor Industry Association 
was expecting the industry's rev- 
enues to grow by nearly 17 per 
cent this year. Progressive revi- 
sions have now left it predicting 
a decline in sales for the year of 
1.8 per cent, compared with 
growth of 4 per cent last year. 

There are several reasons. One 
lies in the economic coDapse in 
Asia, where some US computer 
companies have already become 
more reliant than many longer- 
established multinationals. At 
the same time, some of the big- 
gest manufacturers have been 
caught out by their own failure 
to spot the sudden popularity of 
lower-priced PCs in the ITS. 


While demand has been shift- 
ing, supply has been soaring. 
Both chip makers and the PC 
companies have been caught in 
this squeeze, with a glut of com- 
puters and components like semi- 
conductors clogging the market 
since early this year. 

For Intel, which has always 
thrived amid the rambling prices 
that would destroy companies in 
other industries, this has came as 
an unpleasant shock. It failed to 
lead the move into lower-priced 
machines and has now been left 
in the unfamiliar position of try- 
ing to catch up. The company’s 
gross profit - margin, which 
peaked at 60 per cent last year, 
slipped to 54 per cent in the first 
quarter of this year and is likely 
to decline a further “few percent- 
age points" in the current quar- 
ter. the company says. 

These are the sort of profit 
margins companies in other 
industries would kill for. Not in 
the tech sector. And things coaid 
get worse. To boost its sales, Intel 
Is expected to cut prices next 
week - a departure from its regu- 
lar quarterly price adjustments. 

Faced with these sorts of pres- 
sures. the computer industry* is 
looking to an old standby to lift 


it the one-two of a new opmating 
system from Microsoft and a new 
generation of chips from Intel. 

Windows 96. due out later this 
month, may not represent the 
game sort of leap forward driven 
by Windows 95. However, most 
analysts on Wall Street still 
expect it to give a lift to PC sales 
in the second half of this year, 
just as the worst of the inventory 
glut recedes. 

In the meantime, the PC indus- 
try will have to deal with the 
same Issues faced by companies 
in other, more mature markets: a 
battle for market share and a 
consolidation among weaker 
companies in an effort to support 
profit margins. For the stock 
market, these forces should prove 
generally positive. 

This is already evident among 
PC makers. According to Data- 
quest the four largest producers 
- Compaq. IBM, Dell and Hew- 
lett-Packard - increased their 
combined market share of PC 
sales from 28 per cent in the first 
quarter of 1997 to 34 per cent of 
this year. 

The pressure to remain among 
the leaders is likely to get even 
more intense. Dell, which has 
pioneered a lean manufacturing 


and distribution approach that 
has cut its inventory levels to 
virtually zero and enabled it to 
undercut its rivals shows no 
signs of letting up. Last year’s 
darling. Compaq, has fallen by 
the wayside as investors have 
stampeded over to Dell as a 
result 

While the computer and semi- 
conductor companies struggle 
with these pressures, many other 
parts of the technology sector are 
thriving. If the desk-top PC drove 
the Industry's growth in the 
1990s. equipment and services 

that link PCs together will be one 
of the growth markets of the next 

That has given rise to a new 
generation of technology stars. 
Cisco Systems, which supplies 
much of the routing and switch- 
ing equipment that holds the 
internet together, has seen its 
shares nearly double over the 
past year, making it one of the 20 
biggest US companies in terms of 
stock market value. Lucent Tech- 
nologies. a communications 
equipment company that was an 
arm of AT&T until two years ago. 
has ridden its success to a stock 
market value of nearly $l00bn - 
considerably more than its for- 
mer parent. 

he growth in capacity of 
telephone networks is j 
beginning to resemble 
the growth in process- 
ing power that has been seen in 
the desk-top computer. And. as 
with the PC. there is no obvious 
limit to the demand for more 
bandwidth, provided prices keep r 
falling fast. 

Software companies also stand V 
to benefit from the plunging cost i 
of desk-top computing power and 
the arrival of the internet. That 
has made start-ups like Yahoo! 
some of the hottest technology 
stocks on Wall Street: smaller 
software companies have seen 
their shares rise by an average of 
50 per cent over the past year, 
according to analysts at 
J.P. Morgan, 

Microsoft, the giant of the soft- 
ware industry, has also suc- 
ceeded in hitching its fortunes to 
the internet bandwagon after a . 
late start. Its prospects have been * 
clouded in recent weeks by its 
head-on collision with the justice 
department. But for now, the 
message implied by the small 
pull-back in the company's share 
price is hardly alarming: the anti- 
trust suit may hang over the 
company for some time, but it 
will do little to break the compa- 
ny’s position at the centre of the 
software industry. 

All of this suggests that, short 
of a much sharper slowdown in 
PC sales, the outlook should 
remain generally positive for 
technology stocks - though not 
all companies, or parts of the 
industry, will benefit equally. 

As Ed Yardeni. chief economist 
at Deutsche Securities in New 
York and one of the early propo- 4ft 
nents of the rise of technology 
stocks, says: “The secular trend 
is firmly in place: we're all very 
dependent on technology." 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


US wrong venue for action on Nazi gold 


From Mr M ike Purr. 

Sir. The debate about Nazi gold 
Is turning into a Europe versus 
the US n inti’s!, with the latter 
taking a holier than thou atti- 
tude. Mieving it is a final arbiter 
in the matter ("Holnc.uist survi 
vutb' lawyers to file against 
Swiss central bank", -lime ill. 
Unfortunately. US eunduet 
before, during and alter llie sec- 
ond world war does nut justify 
this principled stance. 

US conttxinivs were sumiftcant 
players m Germany up until the 
war commenced. The Germans 
may have gut many of their 
important raw materials from 


European neutrals’, however, 
most of their machine tool tech- 
ttulugy came from the US. And 
US citizens were big investors in 
German industry before and after 
the war. 

It is grotesque that issues aris- 
ing from a European conflict arc 
being played out in L'S enurts- 
ulien the European Court of 
Human Rights might be a mure 
appropriate venue. To put this 
into perspective, how would the 
US fal tf the people of Vietnam 
sued the US in Europe fur repara- 
tions few the "counter insurgency 
action" initiated by the L'S dur- 
ing the 1960s and 1970s. 


It is unclear wbat the US wants 
to achieve. Perhaps it wants to 
place political pressure an Swit- 
zerland (and other countries) in 
return far concessions in other 
areas, for example, on banking 
secrecy. Or possibly is it just 
another example of private enter- 
prise run wild. In which case, 
time may be a great healer, but 
not when it involves a US lawyer 
chasing a East buck. 

Mike Parr, 
director. 

PWR, 

43 Rue de L'Ambleve, 

1160 Brussels, Belgium 


Common festive feeling would be good for Europe 


From Mr F.E. Wright. 

Sir. Is it not now the time to 
put some order in the numerous 
fete days of Europe? tt’c are con- 
stantly reminded by the press 
and politicians that the future 
lies in a united Europe that will 
really begin with the introduc- 
tion of the euro currency. 

On the Continent. Friday May 
I was a public holiday and there- 
fore the stock exchanges were 


rl used for business and >et Lon- 
don’s was open. Monday May 4 
was a holiday in the UK and yet 
not elsewhere in Europe. May s 
was another public holiday (in 
Franco) so the Paris bourse was 
closed. Other financial centres 
were open. The same pattern was 
the case for Ascension day. May 
21 . 

This scenario where some 
stock exchanges close and others 


are open for business happens 
throughout the year. How can 
there be an easy flow of business 
and money matters if there is no 
unison with the opening and clos- 
ing days of European stock 
exchanges? 

F.E- Wright. 

2 Rue Honors Labande, 

Monte Carlo. 

M C 98000 Monaco 


A bonus for 
accountants 

From Mr M.C. Fitzpatrick. 

Sir. In your report on the new 
capital gains tax rules introduced 
in the March Budget and cur- 
rently being scrutinised by par- 
liament (“Tax planners demand 
year's delay’ in reforms". May 27), 
you explained that the Institute 
of Chartered Accountants and 
Chartered Institute of Taxation 
are calling for the new rules to be 
revised, on the grounds that they 
are virtually unworkable. 

Overall, we believe that the 
new rules have the effect of trebl- 
ing the complexity of CGT as 
compared with the old rules. 
Accountants everywhere should 
welcome this, since It will lead to 
more billable tune both In con- 
nection with tax compliance 
work and tax planning work. The 
Treasury is effectively giving the 
green light to a further diversion 
of national resources into the tax 
profession. 

MX. Fitzpatrick, 

Chan trey YeUacott, 

Russell Square House, 

10=12 Russell Square, 

London WClB 5LF, UK 


Election results show desire for democracy awakened in Hong Kong 


From Mr Graf.am Watson STEP. 

Sir. The election results in 
Kong Kong bail not only a signif- 
icant victory for opposition pro- 
democracy forces but quash the 
pessimistic forecasts of voter apa- 
thy r Tung's dilemma". May 26). 

The last elections in 1995 
resulted in a voter turnout of 25 
per cent. The conclusion to be 
drawn from the 53 per cent turn- 
out at the recent elections is that 


the reforms of Chris Patten, the 
former governor, to widen the 
electoral franchise for the func- 
tional constituencies have awak- 
ened a conscience and desire for 
democracy. This gives the lie to 
claims by some political parties 
made during a visit by MEPs to 
observe the elections that people 
had little interest tn politics. 

The great challenge for Tung 
Chee-hwa is to move the debate 


forward on preparing the terri- 
tory beyond 20(17. He might begin 
the process by instituting change 
for the next elections in 2000. 
Abolition of the Electoral Com- 
mittee. which returned 10 out of 
the 60 seats in the Legislative 
Council (and not 20 as you sug- 
gest t is unlikely. However, 
reform of the 30 functional con- 
stituencies to include those dis- 
enfranchised in the elections 


might be an appropriate start. 

This would serve as recogni- 
tion of the calls for greater 
democracy from the electorate at 
large while remaining true to the 
Basic Law. 

Graham Watson, 

European pari Lament. 

Rue Wiertz. 

1047 Brussels, 

Belgium 


Number One Southwark Bridge, London SE1 9HL 
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Invest some time online 

Visit FTQuicken.co.uk, 

the UK's Personal Finance web site 


Now the Financial Times brings you FTQuicken.co.uk - 
UK personal finance on the Web. Designed expressly for 
the UK in association with the makers of Quicken, the 
world's No 1 personal finance software, and Excite, the 
leading Web search engine, FTQuicken helps you make 
informed decisions on pensions, saving and borrowing, 
mortgages and more. 

Relevant, informative, practical - and free, FTQuicken 
simplifies personal finance. Its interactive tools let you 
pinpoint the best deal for a mortgage or credit card and 
track your stocks in a personal portfolio. FTQuicken can 
also estimate your monthly mortgage payments and tax 
bill or calculate currency conversions, quickly and simply. 
And all of this is backed with trusted FT news - a wealth 
of information on the Web. 

Whatever your financial goals, the time you spend with 
FTQuicken will be well invested. . - 




www.FTQuicken.co.uk 
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France tackled from behind 

As the World Gup prepares for kick off, Robert Graham and David Owen 
look at the French strikers who have already started the game 


S o far the French 
have been on a bid- 
ing to nothing 
in staking their 
national prestige on hosting 

the 1998 football World Cup. 

In the run-up to this five- 
week jamboree of spoil. 
France has scored a string of 
publicity own goals. Starting 
with an agly row over ticket 
allocations, the latest has 
been this week's strike by 
Air France pilots, which has 
seen the national airlin e 
ground 70 per cent of its 
fleet The pay strike is all 
the more humiliating 
because Air France, the offi- 
cial competition carrier, hart 
painted giant footballers 
along the fuselage of its air- 
craft. These could be seen 
lying idle on the ground by 
millions of viewers. 

The pilots, with salaries 40 
per cent more than those of 
Lufthansa in neighbouring 
Germany, have shrugged off 
appeals to their patriotism to 
stop spoiling the party. They 
have kept everyone guessing 
whether or not they will call 
off the strike before the Cup 
starts on Wednesday. 

This is not an isolated - 


examp le. Others have emu-' from the country that bid to project as it hosts the games, pbers developing film almost become bored or violent. 


lafe d th e pilots and seized stage the competition. The Nevertheless, France is in real time at the match. As for security iitsidp the 
the opportunity presented by decision was taken back in one of the few countries This meticulous attention stadiums, the organisers are 
the event to press grievances 1983 when the then Presi- blessed with the organise- to detail and a conscious hanking partly on the high 

with stoppages and threat- dent Mitterrand was begin- tional discipline, Quality effort to ensure France 95 calibre of the facilities to 

ened strikes. Train conduc- ning to enjoy the full fruits infrastructure, flair and will be a party to remember ensure the atmosphere does 

tors, metro workers, airport of office with his grandiose sheer wealth to stage such a have not cancelled out the not turn nasty. There are ten 

baggage handlers and even vision of projecting a revhal- mammoth event. The inevitable problems that are times as many toilets as in 

electricity workers all ised modern France. This authorities are determined the organisers' nightmare, ordinary stadiums. The 

caused varying degrees of was a country of grands pro- to ensure success. Security - against terrorists organisers believe - not 


Nevertheless, France is in real time at the match. 


As for security inside the 


This meticulous attention stadiums, the organisers are 
to detail and a conscious banking partly on the high 


discomfort to the public this Jets leading Europe with a 
week - and one of the train brave new culture. 


drivers unions is thrMimi^g France is no longer in 
action timed to coincide with such self-confident mood and 


as a country of grands pro- to ensure success. Security - against terrorists organisers believe - not 

is leading Europe with a Cornerstone of these and hooligans - is probably naively, it is to be hoped - 
■ave new culture. efforts is the magnificently the top concern. Policing that if people are treated like 

France is no longer in stylish Stade de France built costs alone will exceed human beings thev will 


the Cup opening. 


such self-c onfi dent mood and in an area of the Dorth Paris FFrlOGm i£lOm) with nearly 
the Mitterrand era seems a suburbs, left blighted by the 8£00 gendarmes and armed 


The French are hyper- distant memory. France’s disappearance of traditional forces personnel on Cup- 
sensitive to faults being position in Europe has been industries that sus tained it related duties every day. 


exposed in their society, 
especially in front of . its his- 
toric Anglo-American rivals. 
All the more painful then 


upset by the unification of since the early days of the 
Germany; while the French. French industrial revolution. 


costs alone will exceed human beings they will 
FFrlOGm (£10m) with nearly behave accordingly. 

8,500 gendarmes and armed The eleventh hour logisti- 
forces personnel on Cup- cal complication has been 
related duties every day. the Air France strike. But 
France’s geographical posi- most teams and supporters 
tion complicates matters have been able to get round 
because it is easily accessi- it, with only those coming 


tone Anglo-American rivals, lan g ua g e and culture are on Apart from being an impor- because it is easily accessi- it, with only those coming 

All the more painful then the defensive against the tant architectural achieve- ble to most competing from Latin America seri- 

that groups in strategic sec- onslaught of English. There xnent, the authorities hope nations' supporters, not least ously inconvenienced. As for 

tors are holding the country is an uneasy feeling that the the stadium and accompany- those with unsavoury repu- transporting teams around 

to ransom to pursue selfish state has lagged behind ing transport facilities will tations such as the Dutch France should the strike 

interests - reinforcing for- countries such as Britain in regenerate this depressed and English. The competi- continue, plans have already 


eign prejudices created by adapting to the globalised 

the habits of striking lorry economy. 

drivers and muck-throwing People are even beginning 


area with service and com- tion's rhythm is slow-paced, 
muni cation industries. with nearly a week between 

A 12,000-strong squad of the 32 qualifying teams’ first 


tion's rhythm is slow-paced, been made with non-striking 
with nearly a week between pilots, 
the 32 qualifying teams’ first France thus has the means 
round matches. This has and the ability to make this 


farmers. This is hardly the to question whether the volunteers (a quarter of round matches. This has and the ability to make this 

way to win friends and cele- French can go on ploughing them women) has been raised questions about a success. But if thing s go 

brate a great sporting occa- their individualistic way in organised to fulfil a range of whether supporters from wrong it will damage the 

sion with the eyes of the the world. At the same time, functions at the 10 match neighbouring countries will country’s a trend v bruised 


sion with the eyes of the the world. At the same time, functions at the 10 match neighbouring countries will 
world on the country. society has become less venues. At Saint-Etienne in simply arrive on day trips. 

The main problem is that cohesive and more inward- central France organise re or stay for the bulk of 
the France hosting the Cup looking. This complicates are even boasting a state-of- the tournament - risking 
is in a very different mood the image the country can tbe-art service for photogra- that some of them may 


country’s already bruised 
image. That would be a seri- 


or stay for the bulk of ous blow to national morale 
the tournament - risking at a time when France badly 



needs a boost. 


Football crazy: building a giant trophy in Place dc la Concorde 


The art of making money I A 


N ew York’s Gugg- 
enheim Museum 
recently became 
the happy recipi- 
ent of $40m. a sum that dou- 
bled its endowment at a 
stroke. 

The gift was made last 
month by Peter Lewis, the 
president of the Progressive 
Corporation, one of the lead- 
ing car insurers in the US. “I 
am excited about the Gugg- 
enheim’s creative and chal- 
lenging direction as it trans- 
forms itself into a global 
institution setting new stan- 
dards for museums in the 
next millennium, - Mr Lewis 
said. 

He has a point. Under 
Thomas Krens. its dynamic 
director, the Guggenheim is 
going places no other lead- 
ing museum dares even con- 
template: it is selling itself 
overseas as a brand. - 
Last autumn the Guggen- 
heim Bilbao opened to gen- 
era] acclaim, followed weeks 
later by the Deutsche Gug- 
genheim in Berlin. They 
joined the Guggenheim 
museum on the Grand Canal 
in Venice and a trendy 
outpost in downtown Man- 
hattan. 

Following the Guggen- 
heim's success in persuading 
the Chinese government to 
contribute treasures to its 
massive exhibition of 5.000 
years of Chinese art. which 
closes this week in New 
York, there is speculation 
that the next Guggenheim 
will open in Beijing. Discus- 
sions are continuing with 
Samsung for the Guggen- 
heim to stock some of its 
corporate museum in Seoul 
For Mr Krens there are 
three overwhelming reasons 
why the Guggenheim should 
go global - it takes art, often 
Ameri can, around the world; 
it promotes the name of the 
museum (and of its director); 
and it brings in money, per- 


The Guggenheim museum is going global, says Antony Thomcroft 


haps the most important 
consideration for a m useum 
that often makes a loss. Less 
than 5 per cent of the Gug- 
genheim’s collection of 20th 
century non-figurative art 
can be displayed in its daz- 
zling, but small, Frank Lloyd 
Wright-designed headquar- 
ters on 5tb Avenue: the 
museum has spare art to 
rent 

But the real driving force 
is Mr Krens’s ambition to 
make the Guggenheim a 
commercial success and the 
businessman’s friend. His 
first act on taking over in 
1988 was to ask New York’s 
reputedly richest man. Ron- 
ald Perelman (Mr Revlon), to 


sche Bank building on the 
Unter den Linden in east 
Berlin, and the re»nit is con- 
tributing $1.3m a year 
towards staging exhibitions 
and commissioning work, ft 
benefits from publicity, an 
ideal place for corporate hos- 
pitality and the regeneration 
of the traditional cultural 
area of the city. 

The beauty of the Guggen- 
heim’s overseas expansion is 
that it does not cost the 
museum a cent Indeed the 
overseas satellites both help 
to share the cost of mount- 
ing exhibitions and bring in 
extra revenue. For Bilbao, 
the Basque government was 
happy to finance Frank 


As well as stacking the board with 
.businessmen, the museum is adept at 
wooing corporations. For $1m you can 
become a Friend of the Guggenheim 


become president, hi 1994 Mr 
Perelman responded with a 

540m gift. 

As well as stacking the 
board with businessmen, Mr 
Krens has been adept at 
wooing corporations. For 
$lm a company can become 
a Friend of the Guggenheim. 
Some, such as Hugo Boss, 
the German clothing manu- 
facturer, are prepared to 
give more, commit! ng 55 m, 
over five years. 

The corporate friends of 
the Guggenheim are espe- 
cially attracted by its inter- 
national links. The China 
show was sponsored by 
Coca-Cola, Nokia and Ford, 
all of whom hope to build up 
their interests in China, and 
who saw the exhibition as an 
ideal venue for meeting 
influential Chinese contacts. 

The Guggenheim in Berlin 
is in the refurbished Deut- 


Gehry's highly acclaimed 
titanium-clad building to the 
extent of $l40m - and pay 
Mr Krens $20m to oversee 
the operation. 

It must be pleased with its 
investment, in its first 
three months the museum 
attracted 400,000 visitors, the 
target for the year, and the 
depressed industrial port 
was suddenly on the tourist 
track. 

The Guggenheim is not 
quite alone in exporting Its 
museum. In 1991, when Mr 
Krens first looked abroad, 
the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts was negotiating with 
Nagoya, a Japanese provin- 
cial city with a thriving 
motor industry. Boston has 
the greatest holding of Japa- 
nese art outside Japan and a 
revered reputation in the 
country. Like the Guggen- 
heim, it is only able to show 


about 5 per cent of its collec- 
tion. Nagoya wanted a 
museum; Boston could 
readily supply it with arti- 
facts. A deal was struck. 

The new museum opens 
next spring. It is stocked by 
Boston with long-term exhib- 
its that will remain there for 
five years, and with short- 
term displays on show for 
six months. The first of 
these is “Manet, Renoir and 
the Impressionist land- 
scape”, which will be a cer- 
tain hit in Japan. It will then 
tour the world, with the 
costs underwritten by 
Nagoya. 

As well as cultural mis- 
sionary work and prestige, 
Boston gains financially - 
an important consideration 
for a museum which, not- 
withstanding its prestige, 
survives almost entirely on 
private donations and 
earned income. Nagoya is 
paying $lm a year, plus 
three grants of 55m over the 
next 20 years, for the works 
of art, as well as the costs of 1 
or ganising «nH transporting | 
the exhibitions. : 

*Tve always thought that 
the answer to one museum's 
problems was in another 
museum’s stores," says Mal- 
colm Rogers, the Boston 
Museum’s director. He now 
has his eyes on a similar 
deal in South America. 

Some museums have 
much to learn. British muse- 
ums and galleries, far exam- 
ple, jealously protect their 
collections and any expan- 
sionary plans they do have 
are strictly regional. Trea- 
sures are sent abroad on 
revenue-raising and flag- 
waving expeditions. A readi- 
ness to let objects go for a 
longer period could be one 
answer to museums’ chronic 
funding problems that leave 
galleries closed, curators’ 
posts unfilled and collections 
moribund. 


A s in other beauty 
salons in Shang- 
hai, the beauti- 
cians seemed 
bared on a busy Friday 
afternoon, trimming fringes, 
clipping nails and blow-dry- 
ing hair with deadpan lack 
of interest Their clients - a 
Pekinese, a poodle and a 
cocker spaniel - looked just 
as non-plussed. 

hi the past dogs in China 
have had mixed fortunes, 
some ending up as the pam- 
pered favourites of emper- 
ors. others in the hot-pot. 
But prosperity has revived 
the animal-loving instincts 
of the urban Chinese. And 
in Shanghai, at least a dog’s 
life is looking up. 

The coiffenred animate at 
the Naughty Family Pets 
beauty centre in the wealthy 
western suburbs of the city 
are more than just evidence 
of greater spending power 
or the promise of the Chi- 
nese pet industry. 

The growing society of 
dogowners and their dogs - 
pedigrees and mongrels, 
imparted animals and local 
breeds - shines a light on 
the distinctions of class, 
income and neighbourhood 
emerging in 1990s Shanghai. 

Jin Xiaoping, general 
manager of the Shanghai 
Naughty Family Pets com- 
pany. remembers when dogs 
were a rarity. “From the 
1950s through the 1970s, 
there were very few dogs in 
Shanghai. In part, this was 
a reflection of living stan- 
dards ... the country’s pri- 
ority was to feed itself. But 
the government did not pro- 
mote dog ownership, as dogs 
smacked of capitalism and 
feudalism.” 

Today, there may be more 
than 300.000 dogs in tbe 
city. Shanghai spent about 
Rmblbn (5120m) 00 its pets 
last year - 10 times more 
than a decade earlier. Mar- 
ket researchers in Shanghai 
expect the numbers to keep 
rising; if animal ownership 
grows at the same pace as ft 
has for most of tbe 1990s, 
more than half tbe homes 
in Shanghai will own 


Hot-pot to 
hot property 

James Harding explains why life has 
improved for dogs in Shanghai 


some kind of pet by 2005. 

Tbe increase has had a 
couple of obvious effects on 
the market. 

First, pet shops and dog 
handlers have appeared all 
over tbe city, depressing 
prices. “A dog used to cost a 
few thousand renminbi, bnt 
recently they’ve just got 
cheaper and cheaper. 



Dog’s life in China: looking up 

They’re now as cheap as a 
cuddly toy,” says Li Ping, 
one of a dozen stallholders 
selling Pekinese puppies at 
Shanghai’s outdoor Flower 
and Bird Market. 

Second, the government 
has cashed in on the popu- 
larity of dog ownership, 
raising the canine licence 
fee last year from Rmh200 
to Rmb2.000 tin Beijing tbe 
licence fee is now Rmbo.OOG 
and in Guangzhou, tbe city’ 
that neighbours Hong Kong, 
the levy is RmblO.OOO). 

As in other cases where 
taxes rise in China, the 
higher charges in Shanghai 
have led to tbe expansion of 


the informal sector. 
“Licences are now so high it 
is almost impossible for any 
.average person to afford 
them.” says Mr Li. 

That does not mean blue- 
collar workers do not have 
pets. As the son goes down 
in the featureless housing 
estates of Baoshan, the 
industrial outskirts of 
Shanghai, thousands of 
people come oat each even- 
ing to walk their small dogs. 

But few of them are 
licensed. Only 50,000 dogs in 
the city are officially regis- 
tered, while illegal pets 
number at least 250.000. 
according to the Shanghai 
Legal News, a local govern- 
ment-owned newspaper. “A 
few years back, raising a 
dog was a sign of wealth 
whereas, these days, dogs 
have become just common 
pets,** says Mr LL 

Still, if the social divisions 
are blurring between those 
people who have dogs and 
those who do not, the snob- 
bery is becoming a little 
more subtle. 

“White-collar workers like 
to buy expensive dogs. In 
Shanghai, big dogs have 
recently become popular. 
After tbe film 101 Dalma- 
tians, people really liked 
those black and white spot- 
ted dogs,” says Mr Li. “Fac- 
tory workers buy dogs too. 
but they sometimes pay as 
little as RmblOO for theirs.” 

In the stainless steel cages 
at Naughty Family Pets, 
pedigree hounds sell for 
much more. A British bull- 
dog costs KmbJO.000 (just a 
tittle less than the average 
annual wage in Shanghai); 
beside it there are a terrier, 
a collie, a German shepherd, 
a golden retriever and a 


Labrador, each costing sev- 
eral times (he standard 
monthly income uf a Shang- 
hai worker. 

But. (hen. (he clientele are 
“relatively well-off. middle- 
class people". Mrs Jin says 
that must of ihe new 
dogowners are women. 
“There are middle-aged 
women whose children have 
left home and they have 
become lonely. Or there are 
men who buy their girl- 
friends dogs as gifts - dogs 
are a much hotter present in 
Shanghai than cats.” 

Children too are demand- 
ing pets as presents. In the 
past, goldfish and terrapins 
were the kinds of animals 
commonly given to young- 
sters. but Mrs Jin says Shan- 
ghainese kids are getting 
nsed to bigger pets. "A lot of 
kids already have televi- 
sions or video game players, 
so if their parents want to 
give them a bonus for doing 
well in their exams, they 
might well buy them a dog." 

In the end, though, it is 
Shanghai's elderly popula- 
tion - roughly 2.5m people 
- that ends up looking after 
the animals, she says. 

Not all the city’s residents 
have been charmed by pets. 
Earlier this month, tbe Lib- 
eration Daily, the city's 
best-known broadsheet 
newspaper, ran a complaint 
from a group of women 
demanding "stricter disci- 
pline on pets”. The women, 
from the local water com- 
pany, complained of canine 
attacks when they came 
round to check the meter. 

There have also been con- 
cerns about neglect, as Mrs 
Jin explains. “Some people 
have treated dogs as a fash- 
ion item and not treated 
them very well at all . . . the 
most important precondi- 
tion for raising a dog is time 
to care for them. Money is 
secondary." 

Still, a dog's prospects in 
China are looking up. In 
time. Mrs Jin says, not only 
attitudes but even tastes 
may change. “People who 
own dogs could never oat 
them. You Just love them.” 


A lmost 30 years after it 
started and more than 
10 years after it was 
deemed a fiallure, Cal- 
ifornia’s experiment with bilin- 
gual education was cancelled last 
Tuesday when voters approved 
Proposition 227. 

New trials begin in the autumn 
term. Children considered too 
poorly equipped with Englis h to 
cope with the routine school cur- 
riculum will be immersed in the 
language for one year - and then 
pitched into English-only tuition. 

Mandatory English-only 
Instruction was repealed in the 
state they can the nation’s “polit- 
ical laboratory" in 1967. It has 
now been effectively reinstated 
on the orders of the electorate. 

Californian voters, frustrated 
by a dilatory legislature, have 
taken matters into their own 
hands. Concluding a debate con- 
ducted mainly in sound-bites; 
anecdotes and 30-second c ommer -. 
rials, they have installed a rigid, 
untested policy - over the objec- 
tions of President Bill Clinton, 
ethnic leaders, teachers and 
many top state politicians. 

While the impact is unlikely to 
be apparent for years (and may 
yet depend on the effect erf law- 
suits launched this week to chal- 
lenge the measure's constitution- 
ality). the debate preceding the 
vote highlighted a national 
dilemma. This is the conundrum 
that many in the new Spanish- 
speaking population are appar- 
ently reluctant, or unable. ti> be 
assimilated into US society in 
accordance with the great 
melting pot theory and the 
nation's motto: Epiuribus, tmutit, 

California’s . experience might 


Something stirring in the melting pot 

After the vote to end bilingual education in California, Christopher Parkes looks at the state of multiculturalism in the US 


answer tbe question of whether 
the US will remain its anglo-cen- 

tric self or become a multicul- 
tural mosaic. Will the new immi- 
grants mutate Into apple-pie 
Americans or will they change 
the nature of US society? 

Superficially, at least, the His- 
panic and traditional US cultures 
are merging on many levels. In 
Los Angeles. Miami and through- 
out Texas, Spanghsh is a hybrid 
langua g e commonly used a m o n g 
the young: lunch in the loncheria 
is an everyday occurrence; Ihe 
piOata. a traditional Mexican 
papier mdchS model stuffed with 
sweets, is almost obligatory at 
children's birthday parties; and 
the kosher tamto is not a Joke. 

But the underlying tendency, 
most discernible in California 
and its schools, is less enchant- 
■ing. The consequences of bilin- 
gual teaching's failure are seen . 
throughout the state where 
mainly Mexican Latino people 
make up 30 per cent of the popu- 
lation. California is home to 
about half tbe children in the US 
deemed disadvantaged by “lim- 
ited English proficiency". There 
are 3.4m LEP children in the 
state - accounting for a quarter 
of Ca lifornia’s school population 
- with half living in or around 
Los Angeles- 

'phe most common national 
experience is that children in 
triling ual education, where they 
me taught tbe usual curriculum 
in their native language with 





Language banian Latino ettdran in CaHom i a vriO now study tn EngRsti AP 


English on the side, labour fin- 
five to eight years to make the 
transition to the English- 
language mainstream. 

The subsequent failure rate is 
high. According to tbe limited 
reputable data available, the 
national high school drop-out 
rate among Latinos ranges from 
two to four times the rate among 
whites. Band, the Santa Monica 
think-tank, puts the proportion at 
30 per cent, compared with 14 per 
cent for blacks. 

In California, where official 
data are almost non-existent. 


available evidence points to even 
worse results. In Santa Barbara, 
for example, a review of 12th 
grade children in 1996 showed 
only 14 per cent of Hispanic stu- 
dents took the Scholastic Assess- 
ment Test - a common staging 
post on the road to college - com- 
pared with a rough average of 
about half for whites and African 
wr>H Asian Americans. 

Bilingual teaching was origi- 
nally blessed and funded by state 
and federal legislators as the 
most appropriate means of easing 
the assimilation of the great 


wave of immigrants from the 
south that started in the 19705,. It 
was Instituted in anticipation of 
the severe difficulties expected to 
confront third-world newcomers 
to a first-world economy. 

Earlier this century the vast 
bulk of the country’s formative 
immigrants were European, 
obliged to consent to a common 
means of communication - 
English - from their array of 20- 
odd languages. This, to some 
extent, is what has happened 
with latterday Asian immigrants 
- groups from many countries, 
speaking different languages - 
who today comprise about a 
quarter of the nation's Immigrant 
population. 

But many of the Spanish -speak- 
ers - who account for half of tbe 
new Americans and comprise the 
largest single language group 
ever to gather in the US - appear 
immune to such pressure. They 
are present tn numbers sufficient 
in cities such as Los Angeles or 
Miami to establish their own 
micro-societies, where their lan- 
guage and traditional values are 
insulated from the pressures of 
Americanisation. 

U nlike the earlier immigrants 
and today’s Aslan newcomers, 
the resistance of many Latinos to 
assimilation may be strength- 
ened by their closeness to their 
roots: for many in southern Calif- 
ornia. “home” - with family and 
all the other affirmations or their 
way of life - is a short flight or 


few hours away by road. 

Such factors agitate traditional 
“nativTst” Americans who resist 
the idea of a multicultural 
nation. But beneath such fac- 
tional debates and on all sides or 
the ethnic divides, there is con- 
cern. and some anger, that large 
parts of the Latino population 
risk being denied across to the 
American dream. 

Nullifying the risks will depend 
in large part on the success of 
tbe education system. It was 
almost expected of young immi- 
grants in tbe early part of this 

century to set off In search of 
their fortunes with little educa- 
tion. Now, lack of schooling con- 
demns newcomers to dead-end 
work in domestic service, garden- 
ing jobs or the garment factories 
of Los Angeles. 

Hon Unz. the Silicon Valley 
millionaire who sponsored Propo- 
sition 227, claims to have been 
inspired by poor rag-trade 
employees who boycotted their 
local school because, they 
claimed, their children were 
being taught no English. 

Even now, a similar situation 
Is developing in Albuquerque, 
New Mexico, where a group of 
parents is suing a local school 
authority, charging that their 
children are being “segregated” 
by the bilingual teaching system. 

In the 10 states where bilingual 
education is mandatory, and in 
most other parts of the country 
where it is allowed, arguments 


have gone un for years over its 
worth. In California the legisla- 
ture has tried and failed each 
year for the past a decade to 
install a more flexible and 
rewarding substitute. 

Responses have been mixed: 
some education authorities have 
rejected the bilingual approach 
and have already adopted immer- 
sion tacucs. Others, as in Arizona 
and Chicago, have limited bilin- 
gual instruction to three years. 
Some in Florida have opted tor 
mandator)' bilingual leaching for 
all - Spanish for whites, English 
for Hispanics - on the grounds 
that it is in the state and national 
economic interest to have a mul- 
tilingual workforce. 

In spite of claims that the Cali- 
fornian proposition's "one-size- 
fits-aU” provisions were inappro- 
priate. and charges from muiti- 
culturalists that it was intended 
to rob Hispanics of their cultural 
and linguistic heritage, it was 
embraced from the outset by all 
sections of the community. 

The initial reaction among 
both Latino and white voters was 
that Proposition 227 was accept- 
able because its effects could not 
be any worse than the system 
now in place. Learning English 
was the primary’ requirement for 
living in America. But by the 
time voting day came round, the 
consensus had almost evapo- 
rated. Latinos ended up rejecting 
the initiative by two-to-one. 

Barring legal upsets, and the 
unlikely event of amendments, 
immersion English will rule for 
the foreseeable future. Sink or 
swim, the mice in the nation’s 
educational laboratory will have 
an uncomfortable time of It. 
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Three big oil 
producers to 
cut exports 


BASE METALS 

LONDON METAL EXCHANGE 

[PrioBs Iron JUnatganaed Maw TradhiA 
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By Keonstti Goodins 

Three big oil producers 
yesterday agreed to trim a 
total of 450,000 barrels a day 
from their crude exports to 
help cut the global glut, but 
analysts were not impressed. 

World benchmark Brent 
blend crude oil was up 21 
cents at {14.64 a barrel in 
late London trading, still $5 
below the price this Hmp last 
year. Brent had gained 48 
cents on Thursday, antici- 
pating a deal might be 
reached by the producers - 
Saudi Arabia. Venezuela and 
Mexico - at a meeting in 
Amsterdam. 

Saudi Arabia said it would 
cut production by 225,000 
barrels a day, Venezuela by 

125.000 and Mexico by 

100,000, begining an July 1. < 

The three said they were i 
“confident that other pro- i 
ducers will join in the effort : 
to stabilise the market." 
Mexican oil minister Luis i 
Tellez said he expected two : 
other Opec members to with- 
draw at least a combined i 

150.000 barrels a day. i 

However, Indonesia, an 

Opec member, and Norway, ! 
which is not, said they had i 
no plans for further cuts. t 

“The Amsterdam cuts will ' 
belp a little but they have to ‘ 
get 500.000 barrels a day 
from other oil producers to i 
stabilise things," said Nigel 
Saperia. head of oil trading i 
at Bankers Trust Interna- 
tional in London. 

Tbe Amsterdam agree- 
ment comes on top of cuts of 
1.5 m barrels a day agreed \ 
under a pact struck in i 
March in the Saudi capital, ■ 
Riyadh. Oil prices had 1 

WEEKLY PRICE CHANGES 
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dropped to a 25 year low In 
real terms and forced 15 
Opec and non-Opec states to 
shore up export revenues. 

Analysts calculate that 
less than 2m of the proposed 
Riyadh cuts were made and 
say the Amsterdam agree- 
ment simply patches up the 
ori ginal one. 

On the London Metal 
Exchange, copper's price 
attempted to break through 
{1,700 a tonne but ran into a 
wall of selling at that level, 
traders said. 

The short-term fundamen- 
tal outlook for copper is 
being underpinned by news 
that there will be a strike 
next week at Codelco's 
150,000 tonnes a year Radom- 
iro Tondc mine and a truck 
workers’ dispute at the 
group's Chuquicamata mine 
in Chile. At the close, the 
three-month copper price 
was up $12 a tonne at $1,694. 
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price dmp* Mgh lew «M H 

Jrt 1436 +0.18 14.74 14.47 12311 81312 

tag 1600 +074 1537 14.78 X0M S4334 

Sep 1531 +075 1538 1578 3790 20318 

Oct 1538 +0.26 1530 1536 454 14070 

Ko* 1575 +070 1532 1588 171 10347 

Dee 1933 +0.20 1537 1574 1,448 36,056 

Total UP eta 

■ HBUMG 06 IWHEt (42,000 US grta; C/US grip 

latest Day's Open 

price ctang* tttgli low ten lot 

Jrt 3930 +040 4020 3935 18711 53,462 

Mg 4175 +030 4130 4666 8713 23307 

Sep 423S +0.40 43.10 4280 1378 13.753 

Oct 4450 +060 44.90 4435 1,784 12334 

No* 4595 +0.70 4630 45J0 1,751 11312 

DM 47.15 +0.60 4730 4730 2367 19326 

Tetri 37321183340 

■ HAS OX- Ot (Strata) 

SMt Deft Opee 

price ctenge Wgh lew Wri let 

Jen 12225 +0 75 12375 12030 7387 19319 

Jrt 12875 + 030 126.75 12475 5138 27326 

tag 12B.75 +0.50 13030 12600 1785 12.123 

Sep 1 33.75 +0.75 1342 13275 (.105 11, 420 

Oct 13730 +0.75 137.75 13600 1319 13729 

He* 14030 +075 140.75 1367S 563 10.129 

Total 26800152,154 

■ NimMISASKtiJgl emit pa« per OwW 

JU 5990-0.020 3390 3.990 5 1.060 

tag 8870 - - - - 935 

Tetri 49 11380 

■ M/nVBAL GAS NVHEX flOJDO flatfKu,' Stanfity 


Splice 

291JD23UD 

3X111-29300 

Eopta 

SFr eqtar 

Jrt 

AUS 

29220 

17X334 

429085 

Sap 

29070 

29X8029X10 

290.4D-2BO7O 

29220-29270 

177744 

42X364 

Oct 

9m 

Dac 

Total 


Uteri Defs 
price change Mgh 

2360+0340 2370 
2.100 +0.032 1115 
1135+0317 1150 
1190+3317 2200 
1390+0322 1400 
1585+0320 1585 


Po rjmr «eac n>-rynt sued, p ittrig < Bam fc ■ M 
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2 nioriiB . 

3 ewrtte 

Star Hx 
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3 motrihe 
6 worths 
1 re» 

Gold Mm 
tavgenwil 
■WrieU* 


„4.41 6 (norths _ 
—436 12 lenrths . 
-479 


pTIrayaz. 

31X10 

.us as awn. 
52100 
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» 

Aag 

S Price 

£eg*. 

Sap 
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Nm 

291-295 

178-180 

Oac 
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Total 

B7-71 

41-43 


■ MLEMXB CASOLHE 

HYMEX (42300 US gate.; CflJS gadM 

Latest Defs 

price chugs Mgh Lew 

Jri 4975 -0.14 5640 4935 

tag 5030 +602 5130 5670 

Sep 51.15 +370 51.40 51.00 

Oct 50.30 +0.15 5665 5630 

NH 5055 - 5620 5070 

Dec 5030 +380 5030 5630 


IM W U 

1375 19390 44317 
1030 5,705 27034 
2375 3.14718375 
1145 1738 19,183 
1340 2330 15358 
1545 3 357 21 360 
569B2E7727 


Lew riot M 

4935 20,177 45338 
5670 9733 23.475 
51.00 2,100 17.130 
5630 582 6125 

5070 315 1746 

5630 407 4338 

33,110192381 
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Wool frranMaBettXCo 

Auatrafan wool prices Bagged again this 
week ’end the Melon market I nc fca dcr 
touched a new low fix' Hie season. R 
dosed et 684 cents a kg, down 18 cents. 
South African wool was rise cheeper Vita 
week wttti (he ikNu en ar atm down to a 
new low for Hie season. The Austtsfcn 
dofler 1U again nee week imMig wed 
dweper to tjuy tar most ra|or tmematianel 
buyers. Swope Is etao a less active com- 
petitor and the US Industry In partoiar Is 
■overly aRected by strength In staring - 
wool may be cheaper to buy but wool 
textae products are dfficuR to seS ovor- 


S0FIS 

■ COCOA IBS (10 teanes; Stonad 

Sen Dark Om 

Prtoe ctotate top Low VM ta 

Jif 1070 -11 1081 1065 4^96 22,458 

Sm 1095 -6 1103 1088 2356 21374 

0M 11(6 -8 (1% (115 1,473 33359 

Mr 1138 -9 IIS 1133 888 37.178 

■a* 1149 -0 1152 1160 110 13^04 

Jri 1162 -9 lies 1171 131 6331 

Tetri 16371 mm 

■ COCOA CSCE (10 teanes; Statnag 

JU im -M 1609 1599 9,518 26502 

Sap 1626 -14 1SX 1624 33« W319 

Dm 1856 -14 1864 1669 13W 18394 

Mar 1882 -IB 1689 1680 423 10346 


Hay (712 -13 1701 1700 2B 3317 

M 1721 -11 1750 1750 « 1373 

TIM It 3<3 1839 

NBMMgagftW 

Jun 4 Price Pie*, tay 

Ddy - 128138 130137 

■ CORg UffE(5 tarns; Vtmt 

Jri 1780 +7 1783 1760 1,464 18334 

top 1780 +7 1703 1744 Ml 11506 

No* 1735 +9 1736 1717 343 3338 

Jn 1710 +9 1706 1885 66 382 

tta 1585 +r9 1875 1663 9 416 

Mty 1085 +9 1650 1660 6 70 

Tetri 2JM 3SJS5 

■ OOffg'C'CSCEOyjOniMcaflBriB} 

Jri 12530 +0.40 12GL00 12435 3310 15324 

Sep 12435 -005 125.00 12330 1323' 8359 

Dae 12115 +065 1217012135 878 7399 

Star 11935 +130 11050 11630 273 2322 

May 11835 +1.50 11930 11735 107 1331 

Jri 1172 +O0D 11530 11630 46 790 

Total 03M 35,184 

■ GORKI SCO) (OS ceuarpooniO 

jn 4 Pie*. Mg 

Don*, taly 10839 10831 

15 tty »V — — • 11337 11157 

■ HTEStoWUWE(50 town; Stonef 

tag 2515 -1.1 253.0 2505 32410981 

net 2465 -03 2(83 2455 132 13358 

Dee 2463 +07 2404 2(85 337 2399 

Mar 2333 '+13 2515 2515 105 3,442 


■ SOWB&HS C8T nfc; eeW60fc totei) 

JM 61035 -190 820. DO 6135D 23,781 S&827 Mar 

tag 60525 -350 60850 G0350 5,174 21331 Mm 

Sap 58850 -450 99000 58350 2539 7576 Jri 

Me* 58125 -450 68950 58050 13389 463*0 Tata 

Jan 568.75 -420 590.90 58750 STS 4503 BC 

Hw 69750 -350 59650 5D37S 156 1556 

Tetri 48470 U3,1« jn 

■ 50W3CMI Ok CBT POJMBC CBMeilli) 

Jri 2554 -035 2556 2557 10324 60350 ■ a 

tag 2550 -039 2655 25.79 4181 29590 

Sip 2650 -029 26.15 2S59 2374 19350 Bog 

Oct 28.03 -033 2112 2650 405 10320 «* 

Deo 2558 -0.12 2553 2530 6360 81351 

Jn 26.10 -056 2855 2550 301 3.092 *M 

Tetri 2(771 147378 tor 

■ CTWBBMI MBU. COT (100 tone; Stan) 

Jri 154.7 -03 1553 1533 20316 45355 a S 

tag 151.8 -15 1649 1S1.1 6,749 23.47Z 

Sap 1505 -12 1525 149.7 3J88 163B1 ** 

Del 1493 -15 1515 1485 2314 12,417 Oct 

Dae 150.7 -13 1515 1505 9.890 32316 Mar 

Jn 1511 -15 1533 1513 461 4/437 Mr 

Total 43,157 138356 M 

m maces LJTE(ZD tomes; E per Meat 

No* 805--- - 3 b c 

tow 1195 -15 - - - - — 

Apr 1400 -15 1505 147.1 40 1519 *i 

Hay 1385 -15 - - - 29 « 

Jn 1585 -15 - Dae 

total 40 15IS Mar 
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Sap 

51500 

-400 51605 51305 
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■ SPEW 11' C5tt p 125009a; cantata) 

Jri 857 -056 825 10313335 75458 
Od 533 -054 &4B 538 9565 68317 

Mar 839 -056 101 IBS 4.156 30537 

Her 654 -054 933 850 699 4335 

Jri 856 -056 956 951 353 3,916 

Oct 657 -055 935 657 489 4.796 

Total 2*01818*05 

M COTTON NVCE (50.0000: caoate) 

Jul 7337 -054 7430 73.15 4.195 2S380 

Od 7453 +053 74.73 7450 1.101 4J70 

DM 7452 +057 74.70 74.15 5,505 3*179 

Her 7438 +053 7555 7430 950 7398 

May 74.95 -115 7S35 7430 014 4,756 

Tetri 13383 87304 

■ OBMBEJtog NICE tISJDOOtoM aaMM) 

Jri 103.75 -146 10450 10175 1572 1*337 

top 107.40 -050 10730 10175 674 7372 

tow 11030 -030 11190 10930 168 4313 

Jn 11110 -030 11175 11275 51 2311 

Mtf 11535 -030 1153011530 87 1,118 

MW 11830 -0J» 11125 11125 - 800 

Total 3/m 3*382 


VOLUME DATA 

Doan Mnet im Vaane MU Mm fcr conlncti 
oaten or OMEK NntK CBT, KtCE, CME. CSCE 
and PE Crade 01 se m day ta amen. Wane & 
Open Haet tails se hr an esM moris. 


INDICES 

■ Beriwi (Ban 1819131 = 

Jn 8 J*n 4 mutt age jnnraga 

15893- 1667.4 _ 18313 '; 20083 

M tMWBHpM! 1987 ^ 100) 

Jan 4 Jn 3 nA age year age 

21436 21444 

■ BSCI Spot fflvx 1970 =100; 

Jn 4 Jn 3 maaBi ago year ago 

15153 15538 16639 19250 


MEAT AND LIVESTOCK 
• ■ uie cum* cKWawtewta?* 


sett DWk 
Meerinwe Mgh 

64525-1775 55350 
tan 66525-0825 61800 

0d 65.350 -JE* BS300 

DM 07300-0.425 67300 

M {1360-0226 6WS0 

Apr 88325-0360 61750 

Total 

MI£M HUBS CME (4000001; 


lew m 

64473 7379 
653001102 
65500 1139 
81750 768 
81175 200 
G&2S0 47 

17(466 

cans**) 


Jn 82525+0275 61800 61375 1309 

Jri 62350+0375 61700 61.625 3.194 

tag 50575+0.450 B0500 51900 1290 

Od 63375 - - 63375 535S7 393 

DM 53350+0300 54500 61X0 2* 

tab 55390+0.100 56550 55323 154 

TeM 7(467 

■ TOriBaUSa<E(4qW»in;canttlHl 

Jri 56500+1000 65500 59J50 1508 

Hog 56.850+3300 SB. 850 38591 574 

M S3550+4L750 58.100 55300 1 

total 2483 
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Jri Oct JRI Od 

16 * « 47 

4 74 JS 75 

J 120 20 109 
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107 13 

44 60 

13 118 
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137 159 
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58 118 

Jri sap 

47 83 

X 85 
12 50 

Jri Mg 


Jri Ori 
144 47 


29 106 

JU Sap 


Jul tag 
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LONDON SPOT MARKETS 

■ BBCE 01 FOB (pat brag «K- 

Drtta SI 331-3.11* +0.125 

fra* Omd fdaeQ S13564JB9 +1060 

Brent Bend (JiA S14.6&4.60 +0070 

W.T1 S1SMS.10X -0200 

m OinWOWnS WWEprorept deiherr Cf PaaWI 

Pmrtan Gratia £160-182 -2 

Sts 07 £121-122 +05 

Heavy FUd H £01-63 

Haphto £123-125 

Jri tad £132-134 +15 

Dtoeai £130-131 +15 

■ teOWAL BAS yarcritaairi 

BacW(Jt8 aaSfrOD 4X05 

mm asm. th imw pm ass a oz 
M OTBEB 


Bold m My utf 

CS205 

-0.40 

Stow (pa tray «n& 

5250OC 

+XOO 

RMhan (per tray mj 

£35800 

400 

toflriftm (par Buy at) 

829000 

+X00 

Cuppa 

820C 


Uw»(U5 pnL) 

4500c 


Hn fOM LunpaO 

2204r 


Th (Haw YrtW 

2880 


Cane Pm wrigM) 

BX77p 

+008* 

Sheep OM walgH) 

13403P 

+204* 

PlOB (to* mmt 

6X42P 

-007' 

Lea day wgardaw) 

£207.10 

-220 

Ua. <ftr MH <«ta) 

£25000 

-100 

Sarrif [Eng. had) 

Uag 


Mobs (US no 3 Tetari) 

£10X00 


Meat (US Dart* tam 

(tog 


AAtarUuof 

490Op 


ndUnr (Aug)V 

4H0Op 


Rubber (KL RSS Noll 

28700m 

-100 

Coconut M Pta§ 

6<20y 

-1201 

total « (MBtayjS 

earn 
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§DiabaH4JS) - 
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Dgttn OdMCA' taM 

6X55 


rtortlnia 164 b Smei) 

341P 
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Treasuries regain from early fall 


GOVERNMENT BONDS 

By Jeremy Grant in London and 
John Labate in New York 

Eurupc-ou bond markets 
ended slightly higher in 
active trade yesterday, after 
L:s Treasuries recovered 
tram 3 dip sparked by stron- 
ger-than-expoctcd US pay- 
rolls data. 

In the UK, nerves were 
steadier after the previous 
day’s interest rate shock. 


Traders saw a fairly smooth 
ride for gOts next week. 

US TREASURY prices fell, 
then soared after the release 
of the May employment 
report. By early afternoon, 
the benchmark 30 year bond 
was \ higher to 104g, send- 
ing the yield down to 5.776 
per cent. 

Among shorter term 
issues, the 10 -year note 
gained £ to 100£, yielding 
5.562 per cent while the two- 
year note was unchanged at 


BENCHMARK GOVERNMENT BONDS 

Hd tad su Dare* *fe ctfl Moan fern 

Jan 5 DM gag Pnca Tan grid eng yM chg IM 

AsKm&l woo 7 000 1KUI75 b.09 +823 *03+ -007 -0-63 

luor tgcoa 132J737 5 43 +(111 +018 -Og( -IJW 

(tatrtj ffi”? rood 1035400 4J» -403 *003 -011 -017 

Q~'6r 66S 105 &WQ 4 0? -40? - -415 -490 

Brtfimm fll.DO 4000 99 THU 4.T2 - -004 -414 +049 

<r>07 52M 1049800 496 -002 - -411 -493 

09:% 4 750 994900 517 +002 +403 +007 +070 

<XVr .-250 U3BOOO 531 - - -045 -U7 

OatsnrV 17?0 6000 14J2ESB 4^ - ^4K 4^ *004 

1 1:07 7000 1143100 507 -OJ2 -142 

Atari HI®? 11500 104 rS53 177 -002 +003 -0)2 +009 

04 os ;ru 115 . 14 a) 4 88 -ora -002 -on - 12 B 


98%, yielding 5.567 per cent. 

In a surprising show of 
strength, payrolls in May 
climbed 296,000 while the 
unemployment rate stayed 
at 4,3 per cent for a second 
month. Wage pressures 
remained slight, with aver- 
age hourly earnings rising 
0.3 per cent 

GILTS ended higher with 
the 20-year September future 
settling at 109.45. up 0.07 
points. However short-dated 
gilts were still twitchy after 

US INTEREST RATES 
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BOND FUTURES AND OPTIONS 

Frmjcs 

to 8QT1DNAL FNHd BOBD H1TUBBS IHftTF) FTfSOOCOD 

Open Sen pics Change K0i Low EsL ML Open Int 
JM 104.37 104-37 +42? 10438 104S2 8.157 (04,077 

Sep 10X9? 10XB9 +422 10392 7O30S 324 26,478 

to LONG TERM nBCN BOND OP110RS OMUF) 
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■ NffrantofiPMmnNBHnvniMBT) 


the UK Interest rate rise. 

The iuverted two- to 10- 
year contract yield spread 
flattened two basis points to 
S3 basis points. The yield 
spread over bunds dipped 
one to 96 basis points. 

In Germany, BUNDS activ- 
ity was strong as the market 
saw “rollover trades" from 
the June futures contract - 
expiring on Monday - to tbe 
September contract. The 
June contract settled up 0.02 
points at 108 . 02 . 
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CURRENCIES & MONEY 


Dollar acts up 


M^KETBRffORT 
By Susanna Voyfe 

The markets put the yen 
back under attack yesteriay 
- sending a clear message 

that only very strong signals 

from the US could reverse 
sentiment in the flagging 
Japanese currency. 

Meanwhile, sterling’s con- 
tinued failure to capitalise 
on Thursday’s surprise inter- 
est rate rise by the Bank of 
England provided an inter- 
esting side show. 

After three days of relief 
for the yen ahead of next 
week's meeting of the Group 
of -seven leading industria- 
lised nations In Paris, the 
main players poshed both 
the dollar and the D-Mark 
higher. The moves were 
/bparked by fresh worries 
; about the health of the Japa- 
■ nese banking sector and new 
> rumours about government 
corrupt! qtl 

“These events highlight 
that the G7 need to do some- 
thing spectacular to reverse 


market sentiment,* said 
Gerard Lyons, chief econo- 
mist at DKB T ntwnafwwal in 
London. “It’s really down to 
the US, its position needs to 
be clarified." 

At one point suspicions of 
central bank intervention 
caused a YL5 drop in the 
dollar to Y138.43 in London 
afternoon trading, but the 
currency bounced back. Ana- 
lysts said the market had 
dismissed the intervention 
theory as one dollar sale by 
an investor which was exag- 
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gerated by thin Friday vol- 
umes. Nick Parsons cur- 
rency strategist at Paribas 
Capital Markets in London, 
said the suspicions were nat- 
ural. Central banks had 
often intervened dozing thin 
trade which made it easier 
for them to achieve their 
aims. "It looked like inter- 


vention; ft smelt Uke inter: 
vention; ft came at a time 
when intervention would 
have possible; but it wasn't 
intervention,” he said. 

The dollar closed at 
Y139.56, a gain of YL32S on 
the day, having peaked at 
Y139A4. The D-Mark ended 
the day at Y78.71 against 
Y7JL38 at Thursday’s dose. 

■ The dollar's rise against 
the yen was helped by stron- 
ger- than -expected US 
employment figures issued 
yesterday. Figures bom the 
Labor Department showed 
that powerful demand for 
labour in the domestic ser- 
vice sector continued to out- 
weigh the growing impact on 
the economy bom the Asian 
financial crisis. The dollar 
rose almost a pfe nnig 
against the D-Mark to 
DML773L Analysis said that 
if the rnpssyagp was the flame 
next week when Alan Green- 
span, riwriwwww of the Fed- 
eral Reserve, speaks on the 
economy, the dollar would 
strengthen further. 

■ Sterling’s disappointing 
day was t aken by analysts as 
a sign that Thursday’s 25 


basis point rise In Interest 
rates was probably the last 
this year. Robin Marshall, 
chief economist at Chase in 
London, said sterling had 
been sold quite aggressively 
by short-term funds. “The 
risks of a hard landing have 
increased with the rale rise," 
he said. The pound ended 
the day down against the 
dollar, but up slightly 
against the D-Mark. It closed 
at $1-6351 against $1.6425 
while it rose by almost 0.4 of 
a pfennig to DM3L90QS. 

■ The Australian dollar bit 
a bash 12-year low, continu- 
ing to be battered by the 
poo: state or the Japanese 
economy, Indonesian unrest 
and falling commodity 
prices. The currency ended 
the day at SI. 6288, against 
$1.6646 at Thursday’s dose. 

Nick Parsons said the out- 
look remained bearish. “The 
risks are all on the down 
side, in spite of the recent 
central bank intervention." 
he said. "While the domestic 
economy remains strong, the 
various Issues which have 
combined to bring the cur- 
rency down are yet to be 
resolved." 
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UNIT TRUSTS 


■ WINNHSANDLDSaS 


TOP FM5 OVER 1 YEAR 

Exeter CteM Growth 

1,725 

Royal unto European Grorti 

1.657 

BamgGennanGrowtfi 

1-634 

CFOdoy European Acc 

1,607 

kvessa Europoaa Growth 

1.573 

BOTTOM FNE OVER 1 YEAR: 

Schroder Seoul 

338 

HSBC Singapore 4 MabysenGth 

347 

Save & Prosper Korea 

356 

Fdettv ASEAN 

363 

Ott Usual Thailand Ax 

383 


CF Odey European Acc 


i«n 



TOP FIVE Cl® 3 YEARS: 


HdaKij ASEAN 

' • 

irMflco European &o»th 

2,705 

ia»— : : L 


Manifest UK Snafler Cos 

21932 



hvesea EirtpeanSmaB Cos 

2,630 

■“r —Mr 


TTnadneede Ewo Sd & Ace R 

2J&4 

^Lrt 


Johnson Fry Stater Growth 

2£89 

8co -V- — tMu 

t ' 


tDOO 


Jun 1397 


99 JDK 


BOTTOM RUE OVSI 3 YEARS: 

OUMutoaf TlnbnriAcc 163 

Saw & Prosper Kim 297 

Sender Seoul 256 

Baring Korea 232 

Rdefity ASEAH 314 


1995 


87-. 98 


: 7BPFW0VB15YaRS: \ 
hwsce EurtpflBfrftwtt ' ' 
faMore European Sei Opus - 
Baring Eureoe Select . 
Ttoreadowfle B*» Sd B Ace 
tnwcn Empean Siffll Qoa 

■ - ‘ V 

BOTTOM HUE O® 5 YBtfB- :, 
SawiPWaperWroa... 
Starter Japm sad CrtAts 
Hddfly Japan Smler.Qa 
Ifenderem Japan SmftrCri* . 
Old MutoaJ TftaBandAcc 'v;‘ 


TtoBafeerfa EBrtSd Gttec R UPflUt OffiR tO TORS: 

. rac-OS s«i* CpBTtwwt v 
MSafNd.tSSdaleFCK 
. 5ft (toft AtcrittfinWh 
Raffling Fbartctel 
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4800 * - 
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I ■ Indices 



- 



1 

■ UK Eq & Bd 

1 TearB 

3 

5 

10 

MM3r W* 

■ Europe i 

iwfl 

3 ‘ 

S' 

10 . 

wo* ym 


1103 

1447 


3108 

35 

23 

BWD Balanced Portfaio 

1254 

1959 

2837 

- 

12 

08 

HVSCO European Qwrft 

1578 

2705 

8911 

6735 

44 

“ 


1273 

1605 

2171 

3932 

54 

43 

Perpetual Wtfi Income 

1233 

1732 

2288 

4823 

28 

38 

WBCO Empean SmsD Cos 

1545 

2630 

3G24 

6667 

U 









Canute teame Die 

1285 

1713 

2017 

2963 

28 

Z7 

Thmdneedle Enro Sal 61 Aec R 

1513 

2824 

3899 

5899 

4JI 

_ 


1040 

1112 

1202 

1779 

OS 

5.4 

CretU Sut9S8 Monthly tec Port 

12S2 

IBM 

2221 

- 

2i 

12 

Baring Eiropa Salea 

1313 

2448 

2725 

4992 

3£ 

Of 


1328 

1890 

2353 

4199 

27 

28 

NPI UK Bora Income Inc 

1265 

1680 

2112 

- 

28 

2.0 

Jupiter European 

1320 

2442 

3615 

6868 

&B 

04 

Mahon 

WO 

1091 

1158 

1525 

04 


SECTOR AVERAGE 

1239 

1638 

2079 

3281 

24 

2.7 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1388 

1961 

2677 

5008 

4J0 

05 

■ UK Growth 

i year© 

3 

5 

ID 

nm 

rm 

■ UK Fixed interest 







■ Global Emerging Edicts 






Johnson Fry Slater Growth 

1271 

2599 

2935 

5372 

2£ 

1.4 

Aberdeen Profile Fix Interest 

1189 

1589 

18B7 

2685 

18 

7.4 

Mercury Emerging Markets 

709 

1065 

1174 

- 

64 

OX 

OM Hartter Growth 

1338 

2323 

2888 

2949 

2X 

1.0 

CU PPT Preteenca tec 

12ES 

1579 

1683 

9900 

22 

ao 

Stewart Ivory Emerging Market 

723 

1018 

1428 

- 

54 

ox 

EMter Capdal Growth 

1725 

2288 

3221 


44 

- 

CU PPT Monthly tecome Phis 

1223 

1533 

1773 

- 

IX 

6.8 

Gartmore PS Emerging Markets 

826 

967 

981 

- 

5.7 

IX 

Standard Life UK Eq Growth Acc 

1346 

2217 

2580 

4903 

za 

0.7 

Dresdner RCM Preiarence Inc 

1192 

1491 

1763 

2477 

14 

72 

Sa«e& nosper Emeigteg Mkta 

782 

879 

- 

- 

84 

04 

Rats & Mercantile lsl Growth 

1343 

2158 

2721 


2 X 

0.2 

A8N MOO Kflgh Income 

1190 

1485 

- 

- 

. 

68 

PortJoflc Ernerghg Markets 

733 

850 

- 

- 

44 

04 

SECTOR AVetACE 

1244 

1728 

2089 

3145 

za 

1.4 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1119 

1354 

1548 

2120 

18 

6.0 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

717 

843 

1055 

2150 

54 

OX 

■ UK Growth & Income 






■ UK Gilt 







■ fritenational Equity 

Income 





Ftemmg Setect UK tncoroe 

1357 

2003 

2491 

3557 

2.7 

25 

Baring Exempt Rxed taeresl 

1215 

1466 

- 

- 

18 

58 

GT teSHTOBcrei tecome Inc 

1232 

1B83 

1958 

3896 

2.7 

1£ 

Laurence Keen Income & Growth 

1307 

1887 

2173 

- 

2£ 

28 

MSG Gffl & Fixed Merest 

1151 

1358 

1575 

2154 

IX 

54 

Martel Curie hfl tecome 

USB 

1579 

1888 

- 

2X 

16 

HSBC Footae Fun 

1310 

1884 

2156 

- 

21 

1.6 

Merory Long-Dated Bond 

1166 

1357 

- 

- 

2.1 

4X 

Mayflower Global tecome 

1280 

1564 

1954 

3164 

ZS 

2 X 

Bntsreuj UK General tec 

1250 

1859 

2084 

2938 

28 

2.3 

Murray St 

1133 

1323 

1481 

2317 

14 

68 

MSG tetermflual Income 

1183 

1528 

1768 

3524 

2X 

17 

Mewl on income 

1356 

1855 

2276 

4982 

28 

16 

Gartmore PS Rxed Interest 

1138 

1314 

1499 

2157 

18 

6.1 

Pronta Sobol IDO 

1108 

1425 

1672 

1968 

12 

- 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1248 

1687 

2040 

3221 

27 

2.1 

SECTOR AVHWH 

11tB 

1235 

1371 

2075 

IX 

5.3 

SECTOR AVBtWE 

1157 

1915 

T783 

3009 

24 

24 


■ UK Smaller Companies 

talWea IX Smaller Cos 1328 2892 

Laurence Keen Strata Cos 
Ganmore (JK Smata Companies 
Schroder Smaller Companies inc 
Smith & WMamson Small Secs 
SECTOR AVERAGE 


- 14 IX 

1328 2342 - - 32 1.1 

1284 2318 3042 3215 32 10 

1291 2134 2530 3213 10 0.7 

1258 2118 2568 4040 32 

1215 1664 2007 2585 XI 1.3 


UK Equity Income 


■ Far East exc Japan 

Friends Prov Australian 
HSBC Hong Kong Growth 
WVE5CQ Hang Kong & CHra 
Henry Cooke LG East Enterprise 
Saw & Prosper Qdna Dragon 
SECTOR AVERAGE 

■ Far East inc Japan 


838 12S4 1533 2815 42 

530 1131 1462 4778 ftl 1.8 

862 1010 1128 4210 U IX 

566 855 - - 87 IX 

531 772 915 - 84 12 

502 571 784 2307 72 IX 


■ International Fixed Interest 

Baring GtoM Bond 1054 1299 1422 - 1J5 5.1 

Newton Uanaticnal Bond 1074 1244 1329 - 20 4.4 

AES M Bond & ConwrtWe ' 107B 1238 1327 - U Si 

Barclays BQ Hi Rx tot he 1836 1213 1275 - 10 4.7 

cay H«kW BflCkmsj mn T127 1176 1230 2096 24 57 

SECTOR AVERAGE 1881 1071 1118 1835 17 50> 
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• V’"v 

•4». ;*> 

[2M- tt; 

1233 

■16W 
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■ Property 

3 

5 

10 

VUtay VHtt 

Aberdeen Pro6fic Property Shr 

1144 

1605 

1817 

- 

u 


Norwich Property 

1109 

1340 

1814 

" 

ox 


Almreya ReotentU Property 

1054 

1211 


• 



Bardeys ftoputy 

1012 

1183 

1403 

■ 

ox 


SECTOR AVBMGE 

1079 

1334 

1811 


IX 


■ Nth America 

GA North America Bruirtti 

1304 

2420 

3534 

7871 

44 

“ 

Draft* RCM America Sm Co 

1238 

•yyyt 

2384 

4259 

4X 


Royid 8 SunAfl Wi America 

1288 

2179 

2981 

6147 

4X 

OX 

Edkiburgh North American 

1228 

2151 

2837 

6553 

18 

■ 

HR Samuel US Smata Co’s 

1141 

2134 

2825 

8107 

5X 

" 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1190 

1808 

2116 

4734 

44 

0.5 

■ Commodity & Energy 

M&G Australasian Acc 

752 

1247 

1440 

1836 

5X 

2X 

Save 6 Prorear ComnaxSty 

892 

838 

976 

1856 

5X 

" 

MSS Commodity 

620 

821 

1075 

1476 

5X 

1.5 

KB Samuel Natural Resources 

681 

788 

918 

1269 

5L5 

0.8 

TS8 Natual Resources 

660 

765 

959 

1974 

BX 

04 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

622 

751 

930 

1479 

BX 

1.0 


International Equity & Bond 


Investment Trust Units 


ou 

Jupder income 

1254 

2058 

2993 

5150 

22 

3.6 

AiB Govett theater China 

541 

843 

1074 

2049 

84 

. 

Flemtog General Oppartuffles 

1224 

1672 

1844 

. 

2.1 

28 

OuBter Wgh he tov Tst Acc 

1247 

16S2 

2257 

- 

28 

TCI 

BWO UK Equity Income 

1282 

1871 

2478 

3420 

ZS 

3.1 

Save S Prosw Far East Sro Cos 

686 

743 

- 

- 

5.1 

OX 

Newton teOupfcl 

1135 

1590 

- 

- 

32 

OX 

Outer Investment Uwts inc 

1171 

1615 

2196 

- 

38 

Mr 

Fidelity tecome Plus 

1325 

1868 

2032 

2706 

ZB 

18 

Snfih & Mfiamson Far East 

654 

739 

748 

- 

58 

. 

Bank of keiand Ex Mgd Growth 

1141 

1591 

1942 

. 

28 

28 

Stegar ft Friettaxfar kiv Te Pf 

1177 

1537 

- 

- 

28 

dc 

Newton Htfier Income 

1358 

1853 

2183 

3704 

2X 

38 

Orexteer RCM Oriental tec tec 

830 

739 

792 

1536 

SX 

3.4 

GA tecome PortfnQo 

1182 

15Z7 

1749 

. 

38 

22 

Pwvwr Fund of Invmfluiua Tsts 

1188 

1526 

2109 


28 

fo: 

GT Income 

1248 

1826 

2483 

4134 

ZS 

25 

United FrietaBy Far Eastern 

593 

730 

832 

. 

52 

OX 

Marfu & Spas* In* Portf Acc 

1189 

1507 

1781 

. 

ZX 

18 

Eqfflgfale Tnat of tevest Ida 

1141 

1499 

1963 

3762 

22 

a: 

SECTOR AVSMGE 

1251 

1654 

2024 

3158 

25 

16 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

587 

648 

773 

1410 

58 

08 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

1129 

1391 

1616 

Z724 

2X 

22 

SECTOR AVBUGE 

1187 

1466 

1023 

3372 

28 

pr * 

■ UK Equity & Bond Income 





■ Japan 







■ International Growth 







■ Fund of Folds 






■■■j • 

HS8C High income 

1258 

1699 

- 

- 

ZX 

48 

GT Jtqan Etawth 

786 

973 

946 

1170 

14 

0.0 

Fronfengton ft uncial 

1408 

2270 

2819 

7280 

34 

04 

T5B Selector 

1217 

1602 

1852 

- 

28 

to * 

Aberdeen ftutfic Ext tecome 

1238 

1678 

2042 

3004 

25 

3.6 

Muray Japan &owth 

841 

879 

801 

- 

40 

. 

£tews S Prasprr Raft Secs 

1258 

2224 

71 m 

5063 

34 

04 

Royre s Suva PorifcAo 

1141 

1801 

1081 

2998 

2X 

as J 

CU PPT High YieW 

1235 

1667 

1963 

2752 

23 

4.9 

Baffle Gtffbrd Japacse 

768 

871 

755 

1037 

54 

. 

Framfngbn HeaAh 

1014 

1947 

2298 

7033 

7.1 

. 

MVESOO Mteoped Acc 

1154 

1585 

1822 

- 

3.1 

si i 

Edinburgh Mgh Dotnbudon 

1267 

1652 

1967 

2446 

24 

32 

Marin curie Japan 

719 

881 

823 

- 

54 

- 

HBStenuel FtoancW 

1296 

1920 

2393 

4304 

37 

12 

RdeOty Marnyfadder Plus 

1175 

1583 

1936 

3343 

28 

u • 

Midland ftgh VieM 

1291 

1649 

1822 

2586 

22 

48 

Newton Japan 

733 

826 

737 

916 

U 

. 

Saves Prosper Growth 

1280 

1901 

2EBB 

4531 

3.1 

04 

Gan FMeBty Muwped 

1168 

1568 

- 

- 

22 

i: : 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1192 

1506 

1802 

2649 

2.1 

4.7 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

663 

636 

575 

709 

58 

OX 

SECTOR AVBIAGE 

1100 

1458 

1749 

3155 

3X 

OX 

SECTOR AVERAGE 

1120 

1402 

1669 

2742 

28 
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INVESTMENT TRUSTS 


■ WtNNBtS AND LOSERS 

TOP FIVE OVER 1 YEAR: 

Aberdeen Hetered taane 2,379 

Foreign & W Enterprise 2057 

Atarteen Was income 1.807 

teeter Preferred Capra 1,754 

Jupiter Pnmafcna 1703 

BOTTOM FB/EOVmi YEAR: 

Edmbuigh Java 233 

Aberdeen Emerging Asa 346 

GokQ Aster SmaBer Cos 354 

Eas! German 359 


Gowtt Asian Smaller Cos 



TOP FIVE OVER 3 YEARS: 
Foreign & Col Enterprise 
Jupiter Primadona 
TR ETropean Omrth 

Itaniy GruMamr 

Candowr 

BOTTOM RVE OVER 3 YEARS: 

East Goman 

Kfltea UberaAsallan Fund 

ErMntfiJaw 

hvesco Korea 


Mercwy Grasvmor 





TOP FIVE OVER 5-YEARS: 
Foreign S Coi Enterprise . 
Jupta Mmadooa 
TR European QmMh 
Candowr - • 

Choter European 

BOTTOM FKE OVER 5 YEARS; 
East Gennai 
ErSntu^iJaw ■ 
(mescoKarea 
Korea UwraSsaBon Ford 


8X11 
5X20 
5,170 
4,141 ; 
3XZ7 


"118 
: •. 209 
271 
314 


BaHeGHMaiftWppoii; 

.1480 • 


•MOO 



tevcssoKorea 

383 

Jin 

1997 


« 

Jw 

Slam Selective Growth 293 


1995 

96 

97 96 

BaBBeGBtadSM»nppow 403 


1993 Si 

95 

98 

97 98 


TabteiBaowtfw toW> U Vntitag n.000 war tetlaraa time periods, twaa are ranted on 1 jim an ttaw^ataflte— l»nBtagfidate*9wpwttwien.rerh 

"ta- 

* tout prim Mi UfiD pres. 







■ UK General 

IjreB 

I 

5 OcTb,) 

***** 

ha 

■ Int Cap Gth 


3 

5 OaE*H 

** 

in 

■ Japan 

IJ-B 

3 

5 DU** 

mat 

. 8K 

Ftenang CUvCrinuse 

1412 

2245 

2776 

-t 

4.1 

1.8 

Jupder Primadona 

1703 

3375 

5320 

-18 

42 

OX 

Baffle Effort Japan 

687 

679 

623 

13 

6.7 

. 

Mercury Keystone 

1405 

2024 

3032 

-4 

19 

22 

British Assets Growth 

1447 

2077 

- 

19 

39 

- 

GT Japan 

641 

667 

648 

16 

&5 

OX 

G.W! Sratrg*: 

1416 

1965 

2213 

13 

17 

10 

RTT Capital Partners 

1439 

2047 

2705 

13 

4.1 

0.6 

Erfeiburgft Japan 

650 

817 

632 

17 

ax 

■ 

iTk-eshneni Inet of Gunracy 

1447 

1900 

2217 

9 

17 

2.0 
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UNIT TRUST LAUNCHES 


Vacagn .TdfpRwi SecW 

■ European C ac ite te r Fund 

SAse Fund Mn (0300 269624) Futures & Opt kno 


\09t Sawgj - Cashes asbUe Fff 
1W4 FEP Sdwtw Mai Anaud Otter 
1 id ael l % ■& 


No Yes 5.5 1X5 No 1,000 - 


toTWSW 


Ye! mow m Case's pr u tBCte d rest mot rangu. tin fund promises maxmum posatte fens at 5 per cent each quarter if European erode rafters ndurfing 

t!w UK M. 

k Far East E s ca fartor Fund 

Clrso Fund ilun (0900 2^824) Futures * Oprtwra 0 No Yes 5.S 125 No 1J00 - - - * • to 1SOS8 

Cwom oJtonr this fund to gam most of the incnsase m the market with a nuwrnwn <afl of 5 per cert awry three months. A tNre.tech » hi Japan and Hong 

Kcng. 

tetos ' i pcrocna q o polo: reduction on mtai cftarQS 


Performance: Tables Uke these are Ml 
of traps for the tmwary. Trap 1: don’t 
expect them to tell you which trusts 
will do best in future - they are 
merely a historic record. Trap 2: don’t 
make mlnate comparisons of unit and 
investment trusts — the unit trust 
figures take account of the spread 
between buying and selling prices; the 
I nv e stm ent trust ones take mid-market 
prices in both cases. So comparisons 
flatter investment trusts. 


Glossary 

Volatility; Shows the absolute 
variability of a trust's performance. As 
a rule of thumb, the more volatile a 
fund’s progress, the higher the return 
investors demand from it to 
compensate for the additional risk. 
Unusually volatile funds should be 
avoided by anyone investing over the 
short or medium term or those who 
cannot afford big losses. But investors 
who can afford to take a longterm 
view may want to have some high rink/ 
h i gh reward trusts in their portfolio to 
spice it up. 


Yield: Even this has traps for the 
unwary. Most unit trusts charge their 
management expanses against income, 
so the yield Is net of expenses. But a 
recent rule change means that trusts 
are allowed to charge some or all of 
their management expenses to capital, 
thus in fl ating the yield. Onr managed 
funds pages identifies those trusts 
which charge to capital. Investment 
trusts used all to charge expenses 
against income, but some now charge 
some against capftaL 
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Equities rebound after rate-induced sell-off 
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By Steve Thompson, 

UK Stock Market Editor 
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Landop’s equity market r^ained 
Its poise with a degree of style 
yesterday after being knocked off 
balance by Thursday's surprise 
25 basis points interest rate rise. 

The market was helped sub- 
stantially by WaU Street’s good 
showing overnight, where the 
Dow Jones Industrial Average 
finish ed 66 points hi gh er, as well 
as by a more settled display by 
recently unhappy Asian stock 
markets. 

And there was more reason for 
rejoicing by the market's bulls as 


Wan Street deEvared a stra ight- 
forward thumbs-up verdict to the 
US May non-farm payroll report 
At first glance the report 
looked sufficiently strong to- 
cause problems for wall Street 
la May 296JJ00 new Jobs were cre- 
ated, but average earnings per 
hoar rose 0.3 per cent, in Hue 
with the consensus. 

In the event. Wall Street began 
the session in good heart and' 
raide rapid progress thereafter, 
posting a three-figure advance 
shortly after London closed its 
books an the trading day. 

But dealers insisted the main- 
driving force behind the Vnaiirat 
was the continuing stream of 
takeover/merger ac tivity a n d the 


prospect of much more of the 
same in rawing months. 

"The corporate finance depart- 
ments of all the big inves tment 
banks and stockbrokers are 
working round the clock on take- 
overs and It will continue for 
some. time to come; we’re riding 
ah. a tide of bid speculation," said 
a senior dealer atone top broking 
firm well known for its corporate 
business. 

' He said the latest interest rate 
Increase was being viewed as the 
last in -the current cycle and 
pointed to the relative stability of 
sterling and gilts. 

The only real areas of discon- 
tent in the market concerned 
turnover levels. "It really is a 


tough market to penetrate during 
periods when crucial economic 
news is coming up. The institu- 
tions, even the action foods, sim- 
ply batten down the hatches and 
refuse to deal, so we get very 
erratic markets where only small 
activity triggers big share price 
movements, r one dealer noted. 

When the curtain came down 
on a day of high excitement in 
the London market, the FTSE 100 

finished well dear of the 5,900 
level, closing 86.5 ahead at 
5,947.3. It posted a five-day 
advanc e of 76.6, or L3 per cent 

The FTSE 250 index, mean- 
while, raced up to new intra-day 
records, hitting 5335J) before fin- 
ishing 13-0 better at 5,935.0, up 


8&2 on the week. The FTSE 
SmaTlriap advanced 8.1 to 2,775.1, 
slightly higher over the week. 

Turnover at 6pm was 750m 
shares, a figure boosted consider- 
ably by very heavy activity in 
Smith Kline Beecham, which 
accounted for more thq>^ 8 per 
cent of action in FTSE 1QQ stocks. 

The strategy team at Nikko 
Europe said UK equities contin- 
ued to offer the most upside 
potential on forecast valuation 
relative to bonds and in terms of 
the PE which was the lowest in 

main European markets. 

"We would not overemphasise 
the new risk to the UK: a hard 
landing following the surprise 
hike in base rates.” they said. 
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EQUITY FUTURES AND OPTIONS TRADING 


The June FTSE 100 future 
opened strongly ahead of the 
previous dose helped by over- 
night gains on Wall Street, and 
struck up further advances dur- 
ing the day, writes Martin Brica. 

June opened 41 points ahead 
of Thursday's dose, at 5,680. 
This was a four-point premium 
to the cash marital, with fair 
value est ima t e d at a premium of 
about 12 poi nts ,. 

June reached 5£30 around 
11 am, before retrenching to 
5,917 ahead of the non-farm 
payroll figures from the US. It 


dropped to 5,900 on the figures, 
but rebounded quickly to 5,935. 
The contract traded sideways 
before rising to settle at 5,960, 
a 14-point premium to cash. 

It had traded within an 'BO- 
point range, with the low of the 
day. 5.670, struck in early trad- 
ing and the high of 5,963 
touched lust before the dose. 
Volume was 19,500 contracts. 

Stock options volume was 
slight at 8,000 lots with the 
busiest. Lloyds TSB, seeing 848 
lots. Total options -volume was 
26,100 lots. 
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Bid hope 
lift for 
Zeneca 

CO WP/UUB REPORT 
By Peter John and Martin Brice 

Pharmaceutical stocks led 
the recovery in the UK as 
another chapter in the global 
consolidation blockbuster 
was published. 

News of a deck-clearing 
operation by Astra has 
revived speculation that the 
Swedish drugs group Is pre- 
paring its next move. 

Astra may need to follow 
the Glaxo merger route to 
counter the expiry of the 
patent on Losec, its ulcer 
treatment. And earlier this 
year Hakan Mogren. Astra's 
chief executive, named 
Zeneca as a company he 
“admired'’. This was inter- 
preted as a sign that be con- 
sidered Zeneca a potential 
partner. 

Zeneca has always 
stressed its keenness to 
remain independent, but two 
events might have changed 
the game . 

First, it was announced 
recently that Dr Tom McKH- 
lop will replace David 
Barnes as chief executive at 
the next annual meeting in 
May 1999. Dr. McKiliqp is a 
career Zeneca man having 
joined IC1 in 1969 and moved 
over when Zeneca was 
demerged. Nevertheless, 
some analysts are specula- 
ting that his attitude 
towards a merger might be 
different from his predeces- 
sor's. 

' Added, to that,, the. news 
this week that Monsanto and 
American Home Products 
are working on a $96bn 
merger raises the stakes in 
agrochemicals, which consti- 
tute a big slice of Zeneca's 
earnings. 

Zeneca shares jumped llOp 
to £2&28, but they were not 
the only beneficiary of the 
news. SmithKline Beecham 


added 19V» at 668Vip on very 
significant turnover of 26m 
shares »nri Glaxo Wellcome 
27 at £18.76. 

Investors remained 
focused ou regional brewers 
as Ushers of Trowbridge 
added to the ferment sur- 
rounding the sector, saying 
it had received approaches. 
This was the second stock 
this week among regional 
brewers to be subjected to 
intense bid speculation: 
Vans has also received an 
approach. 

Ushers was up 25’4 at 
127%p, the best share perfor- 
mance in the market There 
was talk that a US venture 
capital fund was lining up a 
130p-a-share bid. 

Bitter sweet 
Vaux was unchanged at 
345p, while Stakis. seen as 
likely to want Vaux’s hotels 
side following a break-up of 
the company, eased 2V* to 
l32V&p in brisk trade of 5.4m. 

Other brewers continued 
to strike up substantial 
advances as traders sought 
out the next candidate for a 
takeover in a sector where 
shares stand at a discount to 
the market 

Names that advanced 
included Eldridge Pope, up 4 
at 334V a p; Fuller Smith & 
Turner, up 15 at 5l7Kp; 
Greenalls, up 10V4 at 532p; 
and Greene King , up 10 at 
757Vip. The positive senti- 
ment spilled out of the 
smaller companies into the 
Footsie, where Whitbread 
was up 36 at £10.25. helped 
by a presentation to ana- 
lysts. 
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The strong outperform- 
ance in Railtrack shares 
continued as positive broker 
comment on the deal to res- 
cue the high-speed Channel 
tunnel rail link had its effect 
on investors. Hie stock saw 
brisk trade of 5.9m, and rose 
68p at its best before run- 
ning into profit-taking and 
closing up 11 at £13J)5. 

Transport stocks are hav- 
ing a good run ahead of the 
government’s transport 
white paper, due out this 
month. FirstGroup. which 
released results this week, 
was up 16Vi at 429p. 

The stock was helped by a 
note from Charterhouse Til- 
ney that said: "The share 
price reaction to First- 
Group’s results may appear 
dismal, especially as the 
gamings per share grew 40 
per cent Nevertheless, the 
shares have performed well 
recently ami the imminent 
publication of the transport 
white paper is causing 
potential investors to wait 
and see.” 
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Reports of International 
expansion plans helped 
Boots shares jump 44* a to 
EiO-SS 1 1. 

A Japanese newspaper 
said the chemist’s chain is 
negotiating a tie-up with 
Mitsubishi Corp and others 
to assist its entry Into the 
market place. The price rise 
built on earlier gains 
prompted by preliminary fig- 
ures an Thursday. 

Also. Morgan Stanley and 
SG Securities raised their 
price targets after Thurs- 
day's figures and HSBC and 
BT Alex Brown repeated 
“buy" recommendations. 

Buying ahead of full-year 
results on Tuesday lent sup- 
port to BTP. 15* j higher at 
532'ip. with sector watchers 
hoping for news of further 
expansion moves. 

De La Rue advanced 13 to 
304p with support from 
Greig Middleton, which 
reinforced its positive 
stance. Analyst Tim Roth- 
well argued that it was "an 
interesting play for recovery 
funds". 

Portmeirion Potteries was 
off 32Vi at 242'ap after it 
issued another profits warn- 
ing and lost its chief execu- 
tive. The warning echoed 
that of Spring Ram on 
Thursday, when it talked of 
a slowing of orders in April 
and May. Spring Ram was 
unchanged at 19p. 

National Power gained 11 
to 586p after a presentation 
at Charterhouse Tilney. 

Carlton Communications 
jumped 18 to 528p as as SBC 
Warburg Dillon Read came 
in with a "buy" recommen- 
dation cm the stock and a 
600p price. The push fol- 
lowed a positive gloss from 
Merrill Lynch, on Thursday. 

Leading insurance stocks, 
the classic geared plays to a 
sudden shift in the stock 
market because of their 
heavy portfolio weightings, 
rose sharply yesterday. 
Guardian Royal Ex ch a n ge 
was the best performer in 
the Footsie with a rise of 21 
to 389p while Royal & Sun 
Alliance ended the day 33 
higher at 674p. 
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WORLD STOCK MARKETS 


Dow surges 
100 points in 
early trading 


Astra talk puts Stockholm on pole position 


EUROPE 


AMER1 CAS 

Wall Street made a 
remarkably bullish start to 
trading in spite of unexpect- 
edly strong employment 
d ata , and blue-chip shares 
moved higher on a broad 
front, writes John T-nh nte in 
New York. 

Tie morning release of the 
monthly labour report was 
surprisingly strong, with 
payroll employment growth 
rising 296,000 and the unem- 
ployment rate at 4-3 per cent 
for a second month. Hourly 
wages rose a slight 0-3 per 
cent, adding to bullish senti- 
ment in the stock and bond 
markets. 

But the data did not deter 
either bonds or- equities. 
Shares advanced across the 
board with advancing shares 
leading decHners by 17 to 10. 

By early afternoon the 
Dow Jones Industrial Aver- 
age had gained 104.63, a rise 
of L2 per cent, to &975.19. 
The broader Standard & 
Poor’s 500 index was simi- 
larly strong, up 12.08 to 
L106ilL The Nasdaq compos- 
ite rose 9.85 to 1,779.80. 

lie technology sector ral- 
lied in spite of Motorola’s 
announcement late on 
Thursday that it would take 
a $L95bn charge in the sec- 
ond quarter. The Pacific 
Stock Exchange's technology 
index climbed 4.16 or 1.3 per 
cent to 332&L 

Motorola's share price was 
$£ higher to $51$, while 
semiconductor leader Intel 
climbed $1% to $69£. In the 
software sector, Oracle 
gained $1% to $2Sf§. 

US Treasuries made strong 
gains by midday. Tie bench- 
mark 30-year bond was % 


higher to 1043. sending the 
yield down to 5.776 per cent. 

Among Dow shares, Walt 
Disney gained ¥3% to H12S. 
Drug producer Merck 
advanced $3& to $119U on 
confirmed talks between the 
company and Astra of Swe- 
den. Astra may buy out 
Merck's share of a jointly 
owned marketing venture. 

Banking shares moved 
higher as bond yields moved 
lower. Citicorp was $2 Y* 
higher at $156% while Wells 
Fargo climbed $9 to $361%. 

The Russell 2000 index of 
smaller companies' shares 
rose 1.71 to 458.45. 

TORONTO continued to 
trade narrowly with the 300 
composite index up 6.01 to 
7,491.40 at noon. Banfrg amA 
golds, the two most influen- 
tial sectors, were duIL 

Royal Bank of Canada 
shed 50 cents to C$89 JS0 and 
Bank of Nova Scotia dipped 
25 cents to C$37.45. Barrick 
Gold came off 25 cents to 
C$26 l85. 

Alcan Aluminium added 
15 cents to C$41.25 and 
Northern Telecom C$L45 to 
C$9L80. 

SAO PAULO stayed firm, 
adding 217 or 2.1 per cent to 
10,406 on the Bovespa index 
at midsession as the buyers, 
spumed by the firm start on 
Wall Street, went into 
action. Telebrfis gained 2.3 
per cent to R$13J-99 and 
Petrobrius added L7 per cent 
to RS244. 

MEXICO CITY rose an the 
back of global oil prices, bet- 
ter-than-expected first-quar- 
ter trade figures and the 
early gains on Wall Street 
At midsession the IPC index 
was up 57.66 or L3 per cent 
at 4,648.67. 


Spurred initially by a M.7 
per rent bounce for Astra 
and sustained later in the 
day by the firm start on Wall 

Street, STOCKHOLM led the 

European performance 
charts, advancing 93.11 or 2.6 
par cent to 3.708.71 an the 
general index. 

Speculation that drugs 
leader Astra was paving the 
way. far a mega-merger by- 
buying out Merck, its part- 
ner in a big US joint ven- 
ture, sent the former shoot- 
ing higher. Sentiment was 
also boosted by positive 
product news. The shares 
ended up SRrl6-50 at 
SKrl69.5G in turnover of 
SKrlO.Sbn. Sector rival 
Pharmacia & Upjohn rose 
SKr850 to SKr 834J50. 

FRANKFURT pressed up 
into record territory, finding 
support in ample levels of 
liquidity, the higher dollar 
and early gains on Wall 
Street. By the close of elec- 
tronic trading, the Xetra Dax 
was 119.37 or 2.1 per cent 
higher at 5,724.75. 

Vickers' decision to accept 



VW’s bid for Rolls-Royce 
Motor Cars over that of 
BMW put the two German 
companies under the spot- 
light and both performed 
strongly. VW rose DM4L50 
to DM159.50 after hitting a 
two-month high of 
DM1,56850, while BMW’s 
defeat was rewarded with a 
rise of DM80.50 to 
DML980m 

Azoong other strong per- 
formers, Mannesmann rose 
DM4.70 to DM175 after its 10- 
for-one share split, while 


SAP was DM46.60 higher at 
DM1, 0«. 60. 

PARIS rose to a record 
high, with the CAC 40 index 
gaining 6802 to 4AB5-05 in 
turnover of FFrl5.3bn. 
Motors stayed strong and oil 
stocks bounced as the inter- 
national oil price climbed 
back above $1450. 

Peugeot gained FFr80 or 
6J> per cent to FFri^&O and 
Renault FFr4 to FFr830. Elf 
Aquitaine jumped FFr87 to 
FFr874 and Total advanced 
FFr36 to FFr793. 


Alcatel Alsthom was again 
the most active share of the 
session, swinging back on 
the upside after Thursday's 
9.5 per cent shakeout on 
news of a big share issue to 
finance a $4.4bn US tel ec oms 
takeover. The shares 
regained FFr83 to FFr1,211 
in turnover of FFrKSbn. 

The millennium factor got 
firmly behind LVMH. Leh- 
man Brothers forecast 20 per 
cent growth for champagne 
sales in 1999 and the stock 
ro se F FT52 to FFTL347. 

ZURICH was higher on a 
positive outlook for Interest 
rates and in line with neigh- 
bouring markets. The SMI 
index was 106.6 higher at 
7,699-5. 

UBS, SFr70 higher at 
SFT2.558 and SBC. which 
rose SFrl2 to SFrS50, were at 
the centre of attention after 
New York's banking depart- 
ment agreed to the merger of 
the two banks. CS Group 
tagged along, adding SFr-J.50 
at SF133280. 

Zurich Insurance rose 
SFT37 to SFr960 cm gamings 
upgrades and its bid for a 
Swiss banking license. 


Against the trend, foreign 
selling sent Roche certifi- 
cates down SFr45 to 
SFrl4£50, but Novartis man- 
aged a SFrS9 rise to SFr2,513. 

SMH, the watchmaker, 
currently holding roadshows 
in London, traded SFr35 
higher to SFH.27& 

AMSTERDAM continued 
to trade narrowly, ending 

with the AEX index up 9.56 
at 1,203.11. 

KON PTT led the market 
higher as the countdown to 
the break-up of the company 
started in earnest. The 
shares jumped FI 3.50 or 3 
per cent lo FI 11&30. 

Signs that the bidding war 
for Belgium's Gene rale Bank 
was hotting up had a mixed 
impact. FortJs. part of the 


Fortis Amev group pitted 
against ABN Amro in an 
auction for Generate Bonk, 
rose FI 2.60 to F112L20. but 
ABN could only end all- 
square at FI 4& 

MILAN closed near the 

day’s highs, supported by 
gains in foreign markets and 
by a partial recovery in the 
banks after Thursday's news 
that Banai di Roma’s plans 
to merge with BC1 were off. 

The real-time Mibtcl Index 
picked up 299 to 34,29). 

Mediobanca rose LS31 to 
L24.061 while Binca di Kama 
eased L25 to L3.625 and BCl 
lost LT-l to LlCUKiU. 

Written and edited by 
Michael Morgan. Jeffrey 
Brown and Paul Oregon 


Weak yen casts cloud on Tokyo 


Jo ’burg slips lower 


SO^AjFWW 

Volumes in Johannesburg 
rose to near-record levels 
although shares continued 
to slip lower. Tie all share 
Index finished off 25.2 at 
7.49L 

. Financials .gained ground 
as the central bank lowered 


its key repo rate, adding 
1186 at 13.4482. But the 
broader market moved 
lower. Industrials shed 48.4 
to 9,0387. 

Bonnita Holding jumped 
Rl.OB to R2.57 an news af a 
63 per cent stake in the dairy 
and frozen confectionery 

gmnp chang in g Tmnria . 
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A lack of direction again 
plagued TOKYO, writes 
Middyo Nakamoto in Tokyo 
The Nikkei 225 Average, 
traded narrowly between 
15.440.06 and 15^7802 before 
closing down 103.04 at 
15,323.43. Risers outpaced 
fallers by 656 to 424. 

The yen’s fall and the 
weakness of the Japanese 
economy cast a cloud over 
activity, while selling by cor- 
porations unwinding their 
cross-shareholdings added to 
the downswing. Although 
there was some bargain- 
hunting by pension -funds, 
volume remained low at 
TSOra shares traded. 

Concerns about the health 
of the banking sector re- 
emerged after the collapse of 
Mitsui Wharf, a. harbour 
transport company, 
prompted worries about 
exposure to weak companies. 

Interest was stimulated by 
news that DaJ-Ichl-Kangyo 
Bank would acquire a major- 
ity stake in Kankaku Securi- 
ties. Kankaku was not 
traded, but DaHchi-Kangyu 
fell Y1 to Y864. 


Long-Term Credit Bank 
foil Y18 or 9 per cent to Y181. 
The hank was hit by a maga- 
zine article that suggested 
the bank was in poor shape. 
LTCB was the most actively 
traded issue. Fuji Bank was 
down Y45 to Y605. 

News from Nissan that it 
would cut bade production 

CHANGES Oil THE 
WEEK 
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in the US led to a decline of 
Y5 to Y405 in the shares. 

The broader-based Topix 
index lost 556 points to close 
at L20L94. 

SEOUL responded to hopes 
of economic reform in the 
wake of Thursday’s local 
elections with a rise of 9.07 


or 2.7 per cent to 34L53 on 
the composite index. 

With the ruling coalition 
perceived as winning a firm 
mandate far change in the 
polls, the buyers stepped 
into the market in earnest 
and blue chips pushed 
higher on a broad front 

Samsung Electronics 
climbed Worn, 700 to 
Won49,200 gnd Pahang Iron 
and Steel rose WonL700 to 
Won47,90ft 

KUALA LUMPUR was sent 
lower by uncertainties over 
the operations of a new debt 
agency that has been 
launched by the govern- 
ment, and by the weaker 
ringgit The composite index 
ended 1&56 or 2J> per cent 
down at its low for the day 
of 50805. 

Deputy prime minister 
Anwar Ibrahim said on 
Thursday that the new Asset 
Management Company 
would use M$25hn to buy up 
the non-performing loans 
(NFLa) of Malaysia's bank- 
ing system. 

However, that prompted 
Moody’s to place Malaysia's 
foreign currency country 
eeflingK for bonds and notes. 


and for bank deposits on 
review for a possible down- 
grade. 

The credit rating agency 
said it would also review its 
short-term foreign currency 
bank deposit ceiling for pos- 
sible downgrade. 

KARACHI picked up 3 per 
cent on buying demand for 
blue chips, including Hub 
Power, although selling by 
foreign funds restricted the 
gains. The KSE-100 index 
rose 3L01 to end at 1,087.51. 
off a high of 1.116.82. 

Dealers reported local 
demand for Hub Power, 
RS2.40 higher at Rs2180, on 
news that the supreme court 
had modified orders by the 
Lahore high court, allowing 
the company to pay debts 
and raise tariffs. 

BOMBAY dropped to a 
three-and-a-balf-month low 
an heavy selling by foreign 
funds and as local investors 
unwound positions. 

The BSE-30 index fell 
128.32 or 3.6 per cent to 
3,417.89, extending its losses 
over the week to around 10 
per cent as the market took 
a downbeat view of Mon- 
day’s budget. 
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I CARMAKERS VW DEAL SET TO END FAMOUS 30-YEAR MOTOR-RACING PARTNERSHIP I Ambient 


NEWS DIGEST 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 


CARMAKERS VW DEAL SET TO END FAMOUS 30-YEAR_^ 

Ford and Cosworth head for split 


SE suspends dealing 
in FIT shares 

The London Stock Exchange forcibly suspended trading of a 
company's shares on Aim yesterday, for only the second time 

m the market’s history. The exchange said it had stopped 
dealings in Future Integrated Telephony shares pending an 

announcement 

The move appears to be related to events on Wednesday 
when FIT said It expected to make a substantial loss for the 
year to May 31. That announcement contradicted a May 7 
trading statement that said FTT was likely to break even. The 
company said Kevin Clarke, managing director, was leaving 
as a consequence of the confusion. 

The reason for the suspension is likely to be that FIT failed 
to clarify other statements made on May 7 but not mentioned 
again on Wednesday. In particular, on May 7 Frr said it had 
secured an exclusive contract with Enengis, the telecommuni- 
cations company, to resell certain services. While Energls said 
FIT had signed an agreement it denied the company had 
exclusive access to its services. 

Since Aim was founded in 1995 shares have normally been 
suspended only at quoted companies’ own request The only 
previous example of an involuntary suspension was of Green- 
hills, the restaurant group. FIT’S shares fell IVfcp to 34ftp yes- 
terday before the suspension. They were floated in November 
1996 at 115p. Robert Wright 

ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 

Forward Technology approach 

Forward Technology Industries, which makes audio and video 
cassettes, compact discs and electronic equipment has 
ended discussions with one potential bidder and started take- 
over talks with a different party. 

The first potential bidder is known to have been Alchemy 
Partners, the venture capital group founded by John Moulton. 
The identity of the new party has not been disclosed. 

Ken Cobley, FTl's deputy chairman and chief executive, 
said the new talks were at a preliminary stage, and that no 
offer price had yet been mooted. He added that the new 
approach was not the reason why the original talks broke 
down, but gave no further details. 

FTl's shares closed up Vp at 13Vap, valuing the group at 
less than £5m. They have slumped in the past year from a 
level of lOOp, after an ill-fated attempt to change the focus of 
a factory in the US towards the manufacture of more complex 
electronic equipment Andrew EdgecHffe-Johnson 


SPORTS RETAILING 

Blacks Leisure in talks 

Blacks Leisure has held discussions with Jeronimo Martins, 
the Portuguese owner of the Ulfywh'rte’s sports goads stores, 
it said yesterday. The UK retailer said the discussions were 
“non-exclusive and exploratory," and covered the possible 
development of Jeronimo Martins’ sports retailing operations 
in the UK. Blacks would not comment on speculation that It 
was planning to pay £10m for c on trol of the Lillywhite's busi- 
ness. Andrew Edgediffe-Johnson 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS 

SDX considers takeover offer 

SDX Business Systems, the business telephones systems 
supplier, said yesterday it was examining an offer at 325p a 
share, valuing the company at El 15m. SDX, which made pre- 
tax profits of £4.4m on sales of £45.3m in the year to October 
31 1997, is to announce interim results on Monday. The 
shares closed 3p down at 328 !^p. 


COMPUTER HARDWARE 

Rodime’s losses widen 

Rod i me, the UK disc-drive pioneer which is appealing against 
a US ludgment in its patent action with Seagate, the disc- 
drive maker, saw inlerim pre-tax losses widen from $651 ,000 
lo $977,000. Operating income fell from Si ,48m (£900,000) to 
Si 29,000 in the six months to March 31 as disc-drive ship- 
ments to an important US licensee decreased. 

Rodime made the world's first 3Vs-inch disc drive In 1983 
and sued Seagate in 1992 for patent infringement. In July, a 
California judge ruled that Seagate had not infringed the 
claims at issue. Rodime's appeal to the US federal appeals 
court is expected to take several months. The outcome of the 
suit is crucial to its prospects of continuing to license Its disc- 
drive technology, as its only source of income is licences and 
royalties on its intellectual property. Administrative expenses 
connected witn the suit fell from $2.1 3m to 51.11m. 

There was a loss per share of 0.4 cents (0.3 cents). 


By John Griffiths 

Ford is bracing itself to 
sever ties with Cosworth, 
thus ending one of the most 
famous and enduring part- 
nerships In motor racing, 
spanning 30 years. 

The world's second-largest 
carmaker will hold talks in 
the nest few weeks with 
Volkswagen, which has bid 
£l20m for Cosworth. the cel- 
ebrated racing-car engine 
manufacturer owned by 
Vickers. VW wants Cos- 
worth to build engines for 
Audi and Rolls-Royce. 

Short of VW agreeing to 
sell Cosworth’s entire racing 
subsidiary, however, senior 
Ford executives are under- 


stood to have concluded that 
their company has little 
option but to take Its For- 
mula 1 and other motor- 
sport projects “in-house", or 
place them with another 
independent UK motor-sport 
engine ering group. 

By last night several such 
highly specialised compa- 
nies, of which there are 
more than a dozen in the 
100-mile “motor-sport cres- 
cent" centred on Silverstane, 
had offered their services to 
Ford's European motor-sport 
headquarters at Brentwood 
in Essex. 

Ford motor-sport insiders 
indicated that they saw vir- 
tually no prospect of VW 

agreeing to the sale of Cos- 


worth Racing, one of four 
divisions of the company. 
They believe VW wants to 
use Cosworth’s expertise In 
this field itself; not least to 
promote the Audi brand in 
North America, where Indy- 
Car racing - North Amer- 
ica's equivalent of Fi - is 
regarded as an ideal promot- 
ional platform. 

This would create a dash 
with Ford in the world's sin- 
gle biggest market, as its 
partnership with Cosworth 
in IndyCar racing has 
resulted in nearly half the 
IndyCar grid being made up 
of Cosworth-powered cars. 

Ford and Cosworth have a 
relationship that goes much 
deeper than that normally 


wngting between a consul- 
tancy and a big c armake r cli- 
ent “There is a huge input 
of our scientific, technologi- 
cal and engineering exper- 
tise within Cosworth Rac- 
ing* 1 , says one insider. 

Arising from this techno- 
logical partnership, there 
hac already been a substan- 
tial injection of the Fi tech- 
nology into Ford's “Zetec" 
electronic management 
systems for its high-volume 
road-going cars. Ford would 
be reluctant to leave such a 
deep partnership in place. 

Ford’s deep concern at the 
Cosworth developments is 
based on the enormous 
importance of motor sport to 
Its global marketing. This 


week Its engines and cars 
are taking part in the Cana- 
dian Fl Grand Prix. the 
Detroit Grand Prix for Indy- 
cars, the Le Mans 24-hour 
race and the Acropolis world 
championship rally. 

Divorce for Ford and Cos* 

worth would be p ainf ul for 
both sides. Founded by Mike 
Costin and Keith Duckworth 
in 1958, Cosworth in 1966 
joined Ford and Colin Chap- 
man, founder of Lotus, to 
create what would become 
one of the most successful 

Fl engine-and-team combina- 
tions in history. The Ford- 
Cos worth engine that 
resulted, and its direct 
descendants, won nearly 200 
grand prix races. 


Springer approach to Mirror delayed 


By John Capper, 

Media Editor 

Axel Springer Verlag, the 
German p ublishing group, is 
unlikely to make a takeover 
approach to Mirror Group, 
the British newspaper com- 
pany, next week because It 

Is still lining up h anking 
finance Tor the potential 
£l.lbn acquisition. 

Axel Springer expects to 
wait until the week of June 
14 to make a formal 
approach despite the UK 
company's efforts to force a 
more rapid conclusion, 
according to people familiar 
with Springer's strategy. 

Springer, which publishes 
the best-selling German tab- 
loid, Bild, and has expressed 
interest in expanding into 
the UK market, is likely to 
gain backing from a four- 
bank consortium led by 
Westdeutsche Landesbank, 
also acting as its adviser. 

Springer has about £300m 
in cash and intends to raise 
the rest of the finance 
through a consortium 
including Deutsche Bank, a 
British high-street bank, and 
a US bank. 
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David Montgomery: reading the stare 


The German company is 
confident of raising the nec- 
essary finance. But Spring- 
er's advisers believe it will 


licly that it was considering 
a bid for Mirror on May 22. 
The German company was 
forced to make a statement 


be unable to tie up details of by the Takeover Panel 


a bid until close to a month 
after it first disclosed pub- 


Springer had also made an 
initial approach to United 


Ashley Asriwood 

News & Media, the company 
that owns the Express titles, 
ami to a UK magazine group 
when it .was forced to dis- 
close its plans. It could 
decide to revive these if the 
Mirror approach fails. 


The German company 
believes it will go through 
with a takeover approach, 
although It is likely to make 
an initial offer around Mir- 
ror's cumait share price of 
232ftp. rather than the 300p 
a share Minor is thought to 
be seeking. 

Springer is likely to seek 
to fake over all of the Mirror 
Group before considering the 
divestment of subsidiaries 
such as its regional newspa- 
pers. It has already received 
several approaches from UK 
venture capital groups inter- 
ested in buying parts. 

One deciding factor will be 
the attitude of PDFM, the 
investment institution that 
holds 23 per cent of Mirror 
Group. PDFM bought a sub- 
stantial part of its stake at 
between 90p and 120p a 
share after David Montgom- 
ery became Mirror chief 
executive In 1991. 

Gus Fischer, Springer's 

rihalrrnan sinc e the Start of 
the year, said at its results 
presentation this week that 
it wanted to enter the UK 
market because it was 
attracted by high reader- 
ships and operating margins. 


ITV rows with BSkyB 
over digital service 


Review hits 
Citic Pacific 


By Cathy Newman 

A row has broken out 
between ITV and British Sky 
Broadcasting, the pay televi- 
sion company, over ITVs 
refusal to pay for its chan- 
nels to be broadcast on 
BSkyB's forthcoming 200- 
channel digital satellite ser- 
vice. 

The BBC yesterday con- 
firmed it had struck a con- 
troversial deal with BSkyB 
to pay it an undisclosed sum 
to encrypt and decode its sig- 
nals. BSkyB believes this 
deal will broaden the appeal 
of the service it is due to 
launch in 10 days’ time. 

However, ITV has refused 
to pay BSkyB, and says its 
channels will be available 
only on digital terrestrial 
and cable. This could give 
British Digital Broadcasting, 
a terrestrial pay-TV group 
owned by two ITV compa- 
nies. an advantage over 
BSkyB. 

BDB, which launches at 
least 15 channels in the 
autumn. Is owned by two of 


the largest ITV companies, 
Carlton Communications 
and Granada Group. BSkyB 
was originally a shareholder, 
but was forced to sell its 
stake by regulators. 

Mark Booth, chief execu- 
tive of BSkyB. attacked ITV 
yesterday. “This is a public 
service broadcaster with- 
holding its channels for pri- 
vate gain. It should not use 
public service channels to 
create a competitive advan- 
tage for BDB over satellite 
and cable.” 

The BBC has been negotia- 
ting with BSkyB for 18 
months, and BBC1 will 
become the first channel of 
the 200 listed on the satellite 
broadcaster’s electronic pro- 
gramme guide. Bui ITV will 
be missing bum BSkyB’s 
digital line-up. 

ITV remained defiant last 
night. Richard Eyre, chief 
executive of the ITV net- 
work, said: "BSkyB's agenda 
is nothing to do with public 
service broadcasting. It's 
about stifling digital terres- 
trial television at birth-'* 


ITV has also said it will 
withhold its additional digi- 
tal service, 1TV2, from satel- 
lite. 

Mr Eyre added that the 
Independent Television Com- 
mission. the television 
watchdog, had given ITV 
companies financial incen- 
tives to bade digital terres- 
trial television. Companies' 
digital revenues will not be 
taxed on the same basis as 
analogue revenues. 

Mr Booth said he would 
seek a meeting with Chris 
Smith, culture secretary, to 
protest at the attitude of the 
ITV companies. “BDB will 
reach up to 75 per cent of the 
UK Why should 25 per cent 
of homes not have access to 
rm?" he asked. 

Yesterday’s deal between 
BSkyB and the BBC was 
approved by Mr Smith and 
the BBC's board of gover- 
nors. The BBC defended its 
use of licence-fee money to 
pay BSkyB by saying its 
channels must be available 
universally once digital tele- 
vision arrives. 


By John RMdkig and 
Louse Lucas In Hoag Kong 


Shares in Citic Pacific fell 
almost 8 per cent yesterday 
after Moody’s, the US ratings 
agency, said it was review- 
ing the credit rating of 
CITIC. the Hong Kong con- 
glomerate's Beijing parent 

The fan extended a sharp 
decline that has seen Citic 
Pacific's shares lose almost 
half of their value this year. 
At yesterday's dosing price 
of HKS16.15, Larry Yung, 
chairman and one of China's 
best-known businessmen, 
has suffered a paper loss of 
HK$4J9bn ($633m) on a large 
stake bought in 1996. 

Moody's said its review of 
CITIC and six other Chinese 
investment trust companies 
for a possible downgrade 
was based cm their deterior- 
ating financial fundamentals 
and “declining strategic 
importance to their govern- 
ment owners". 

It said reform of state 
enterprises in a slowing 
economy placed “consider- 


able strains" on the financial 
resources of central and 
local government, poten- 
tially weakening their abil- 
ity to support the invest* 
meat trust compani es, o r 
ITICs. In the case of CITIC. 
Moody's also cited the 
change in the company's 
direct reporting lines from 
the State Council, the high- 
est executive body, to the 
People's Bank of China, the 
central bank. 

Henry Fan, managing 
director of Citic Pacific, said 
CITIC regarded the reporting 
shift as a change in proce- 
dure rather than substance. 

"AH our fmanring activi- 
ties are quite independent of 
our parent,” said Mr Fan. 
“So even if they tCTTICl are 
put on the watch list or are 
downgraded it should have 
no impact on the listed com- 
pany In Hong Kong." 

Citic Pacific has net debts 
of about HK$22hn and gear- 
ing of more than 50 per cent 
Mr Fan said gearing was 
nearer 30 per cent based on 
the market value of assets. 
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Media 
tunes 
into civic 
loyalty 

By Robert Wright 

Ambient Medio, a media and 
marketing business which 
floated last mouth on Aim. 
yesterday announced a deal 
to create the UK's biggest 
civic loyalty card scheme. 

However, the commercial 
logic behind the smart card, 
which Ambient's Touch sub- 
sidiary hopes to launch with 
Nottingham City Council, 
was queried by a leading 
retail research company. 

From September, the Not- 
tingham City Card Scheme 
: will replace the city coun- 
cil’s existing "passport to lei- 
sure" card used in facilities 
run by the city leisure ser- 
I vices department. 

Points will be accumulated 
on "smart cards" which will 
record transactions using 
the card. 

The reward scheme will 
also allow shoppers in cen- 
tral Nottingham to accumu- 
late and spend points at par- 
ticipating stores In the same 
way as they would with 
supermarket loyalty cards. 

Paul Ashley, managing 
director of Touch, said the 
card would reward shoppers 
who remained loyal to Not- 
tingham city centre, one of 
the largest regional shopping 
destinations in the UK. 
rather than going to out-of- 
town centres. 

Mr Ashley said many 
smaller retailers and retail- 
ers which did not generate 
frequent visits had rejected 
the idea of loyalty cards as 
too expensive. The new 
scheme would provide cus- 
tomers with points which 
could be spent in other par- 
ticipating stores and remove 
cost barriers against smaller 
retailers which are hoping to 
enter the market 

“We've had a positive 
response from SO per cent of 
the retailers we spoke to in 
central Nottingham," Mr 
Ashley said. 

However. Clive Vaughan, 
of Verdict Research, the 
retail consultancy, said: “For 
somewhere like Nottingham, 
you have to ask yourself 
whether the people who 
would use it would use Not- 
tingham anyway. One of the 
dangers of loyalty cards is 
you can just be encouraging 
what people would do any- 
way." 

Touch will offer retailers 
information on spending pat- 
terns of the same kind they 
would obtain from in-house 
cards. 

Shahid Sharif, head of 
information services for the 
council, said it hoped the 
card might later be used as a 
library card, or for residents 
to save up payments for ser- 
vices. 

Ambient’s shares fell ftp 
to 89ftp, against a 90p flota- 
tion price. 
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LTCB falls 10.6% on financial health fears 
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By GBm Tett in Tokyo 

Shares in Long Term Credit 
Bank tumbled 10.6 per cent 
to Y] 78 yesterday as new 
concerns erupted about the 
bank's financial frpoTth 

The fell was triggered by 
claims in Gendai Monthly, a 
Japanese magazine, that the 
bank would suffer a liquidity 
squeeze soon. It left the hank 
the most heavily traded 
issue on the Tokyo Stock 
Exchange. 

LTCB denied the report 
and threatened to sue the 
magazine. However, the mar* 
ket reaction also reflected 


Mounting concern that the 
downturn in the Japanese 
economy is farther under- 
mining the faflnrial pneitirm 
of weak famtcs 

Moody’s, the US credit rat- 
ios agency is now consider- 
ing whether to downgrade 
LTCB’s debt r ating to junk 
bond status. LTCB posted a 
Y2B2-7bn ($2.05bn) pre-tax 
loss in the ids? fiscal year, 
after making Y633bn bad 

loan writ&ofls. it currently 

has YL569bn of bad loans, 
one of the largest of any Jap- 
anese bank. ' . 

LTCB’s share price fall 
threatens to create new stra- 


tegic problems for Swiss 
Bank Corporation and Union 
Bank of Switzerland, which 
concluded a path- breaking 
alliance with LTCB last sum- 
mer (before the separate 
merger of. UBS and SBC). 

This alliance involves 
three joint ventures and a 1 
per cent cross-shareholding. 

The equity exchanges are 
already in place and two of 
the three joint ventures, in 
asset management and 
investment banking, have 
already been set up. 

If LTCB’s financial posi- 
tion deteriorates signifi- 
cantly its western partners 


may come under political 

pressure to help the group. 

UBS. which is currently 
considering its option, is 
understood to be reluctant to 
increase its exposure. How- 
ever, it could also put fur- 
ther market pressure on 
other weak Japanese banks 
and. in turn, encourage more 
mergers and alliances. 

In particular, many finan- 
cial groups are now scram- 
bling to define their strategy 
in reaction to another alli- 
ance agreed between Nlkko 
Securities. Japan's third 
largest broker, and Travel- 
ers, the US group, last week. 


Dai-lohi Kangyo Bank, one 
of Japan's largest, yesterday 
said its group would take a 
54 per cent equity stake in 
Kankaku Securities, one of 
the weak medium -sized bro- 
kers. 

DKB already baa a 
long-standing relationship 
with Kankaku, owning 4.9 
per cent or its shares. 

This used to be the maxi- 
mum permissible level that 
any bank could take in a 
broker. However, the guide- 
lines are now being reviewed 
as part of “Big Bang" 
deregulation. 

Other banks are expected 


Goldman Sachs under pressure to turn its back on history 

* »n » _ _ . .i . . . .. 


Although many at the Wall Street firm appear to be leaning towards a flotation, it is far from a done deal, writes Tracy Corrigan 

Goldma f High achiever ' drew their capital. managers are seeking to 

partners, meet °^, Fl3 ’ • , r There are. though, some address this problem by 
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W partners meet on Fri- 
day to discuss Boat- 
ing Wall Street's largest 
remaining partnership on 
the stock market, there will 
be some who argue that the 
firm’s impressive perfor- 
mance Is a testament to the 
success of the partnership 
structure. 

But the pressures on the 
firm - and its co-chief execu- 
tives and co-chairmen Jon 
Corztoe and Hank Paulson - 
to torn its back on 130 years 
of partnership have never 
been stronger. 

The boll market, despite a 
recent faltering, and Gold- 
man's strong earnings 
growth, are likely to ensure 
high valuations for the busi- 
ness. Some estimates value 
the whole entity at up to 
$30bn, providing sizeable 
spoils for partners who 
choose to cash in their rfiips 
Even those who do not 
will have the comfort of 
knowing their stake is a 
more liquid investment. 
Moreover, three years of 
strong profits mean even 
recently appointed partners 
have plenty in the pot 
There are also strategic 
reasons to go public. 

The pace of consolidation 
in the financial services 
industry has quickened 
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markedly, and mm- gim-g such 
as Salomon with Smith Bar- 
ney, and Morgan Stanley 
with Dean Witter, have left 
Goldman looking like a rela- 
tive minnow, particularly in 
areas such as asset manage- 
ment While Goldman has 
always insisted it has 
enough capital to pay for 
acquisitions, this may no 
longer be true. Recent large 
deals in the sector have been 
mainly financed not by cash 
but by an s*rJiang » of shares 
- a currency which Goldman 
does not possess. 

While Goldman has argu- 
ably never been a stronger 
force in the markets where it 
operates, many at the firm 
feel that it should go public 
now. to avoid being stranded 
by the tide of consolidation. 

“This is not an -issue 


i lute s jhmb 1,07X3 


today, but things are moving 
fast and five years from now 
we may be at a disadvan- 
tage. Many people just feel 
that the time is right,” said 
one Goldman staffer. Accord- 
ing to outsiders. Goldman is 
already “stretched" by a 
combinati on of its success in 
gaining business and its rel- 
atively small size. A public 
company could expand mare 
rapidly, some argue. 

Tfrere are also those who 
believe the partnership 
structure has become an 
unwieldy management appa- 
ratus. “How closely bound 
ran 190 individuals be?" aaks 
one executive. Moreover, 
some are nervous that loyal- 
ties are not what they were, 
citing the rush for the door 
in 1994, a bad year for the 
firm, when 88 partners with- 


drew their capital. 

There are. though, some 
strong arguments against 
notation. The strongest is 
the. fear that Goldman could 
lose its defining culture. “Of 
course it would change." 
says one investment banker. 
“All these guys who feel 
wedded to the place would 
suddenly be able to walk 
away with tens of millions of 
dollars in their pockets.” 

Public status would cer- 
tainly change the structure 
of the firm, and that transi- 
tion could be disruptive. 
Currently, Goldman has the 
lowest turnover rate on Wall 
Street, and if it does lose 
staff, they tend to go because 
of frustration at not making 
partner level after a dozen 
years at the firm. Those who 
da become partners are 
bound by their common 
interest in its success. A 
public company would oper- 
ate differently. What many 
Gol dman staffers describe as 
a sense of trusteeship would 
disappear, and some are hor- 
rified by the idea that after 
many years of withdrawing 
their capital at book value, 
one generation of partners 
will cash out at three or four 
times book value. 

Worse, those who have not 
yet made partner would miss 
out. However, Goldman 
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managers are seeking to 
address (bis problem by 
looking at ways to share the 
spoils of a potential stock 
market flotation with them. 

Another objection is the 
potential loss of indepen- 
dence. Even if Goldman 
floated only a minority of its 
business - the option that is 
likely to be chosen If flota- 
tion is approved - it would, 
many believe. have 
embarked an a course that 
inevitably leads to full pub- 
lic ownership. For one thing , 
acquisitions funded by stock 
would raise the proportion of 
shares outstanding. 

T his means that Goldman 
would inevitably become 
an acquisition target. 
While the firm is a partner- 
ship. partners can decide 
whether or not to turn down 
juicy offers for the firm. A 
public company, even 
though it would not be a 
likely target of a hostile 
takeover (investment bank- 



CD-oMnaan Jon Corane could 
share in sizeable spoils 

Raphael Sojfer. securities 
industry analyst at Brown 
Brothers Harriman. 

But many believe, as one 
banker said yesterday, that 
going public is “a foregone 
conclusion. All the stuff they 
are going through is very 1 
perfunctory." 

And how will Goldman 
Sachs Inc perform? “The 


ing assets can walk oat of jury is still out on whether it 
the door), tends to fed an would hurt or help them." 


obligation to shareholders to 
at least consider offers. 

So although many at the 
firm seem to be leaning 
towards flotation, it is not a 
done deal “TTiey don’t have 
to do anything - they had 
record profits," points out 


observed one executive at 
another firm. But another 
shivered as he said: “The 
longer they delay the better 
for us. We would hate to see 
thpm merge with Chase then 
manage the business. That's 
my nightmare.” 
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Banca di Roma 
future unclear 


to take similar moves soon. 
George Curuhy. a consultant 
in Tokyo said: “The domestic 
players now can either coop- 
erate with each other to 
become bigger domestic 
players, or become global 
players through a capital 
injection by a foreign part- 
ner - there is nothing in-be- 
tween." 

Shares in Daiwa Securi- 
ties, the second largest bro- 
ker. for example, rose Y57 to 
Y534 last week, on hopes 
that it would seek a new alli- 
ance, possibly with Sumi- 
tomo Bank, a traditional 
partner. 


By James BStz in Rome 

The future of Banca di 
Roma, one of Italy's largest 

commercial banking groups. 

was the subject of specula- 
tion in financial markets 
yesterday after the collapse 
of its long-running attempt 
to merge with Banca Com- 
merciale Italiana. 

On a day or strong fluctua- 
tions in Banca di Roma’s 
share price on the Milan 
stock market, the bank hit 
out at what it called “preju- 
dice'* against it after in on U is 
of merger talks with BCL 

Banca di Roma, whose 
gross bad loan ratio was 
judged to be 16 per cent of 
the total in a report pub- 
lished by Goldman Sachs 
last November, saw its 
shares drop about 4 per cent 
at the start of trading. 

However, they later 
rebounded to close margin- 
ally up at L3.S55 against 
L3.650 on Thursday night. 
BCI's share price closed at 
L10.170, down from L10385. 

In an interview with Cor- 
riere della Sera, the national 


daily. Ctsare Geronzt. Banca 
di Koma president, said: “1 
am certainly very bitter. 
How could 1 not be. given 
that 1 was entirely convinced 
that the- operation would 
work?" 

Luigi Paustt. BUT chair- 
man. made dear un Thurs- 
day that he did nut want to 
gu ahead with the merger. 

"1 have never looked 

closely into ih«- operation 
because I don't want to do 
it." hr- said. 

The failure of BCI and 
Banca di Roma lo form a 
strategic partnership means 
they are still excluded from 
the sector’s rapid consolida- 
tion tn the nin-up to Italy's 
entry into a single European 
currency next year. 

In JH97. BCI reported net 
profits of L37Hbn (&.’I8ra). 
Banca di Roma, which is 
restructuring, incurred 
losses of l^.UKUin hi the 
same year Pol lowing a 
write-off last year, non-per- 
forming loans - Imilt up dur- 
ing years of political inter- 
ference - are now said to 
tutal around LKtimubn. 


BFI shares leap 
on takeover talk 


By Nikki Tait in Chicago 

Shares in Browning-Ferris 
Industries, the second Larg- 
est waste services company 
in the US. jumped S2 to S36 1 . 
yesterday, after speculation 
it had received a bid pro- 
posal from the much smaller 
but acquisitive Allied Waste 
Industries. 

Neither company, how- 
ever. would comment on the 
rumours. Allied shares 
slipped $ii to $26*/*. 

If such a deal was contem- 
plated, it would not be the 
first time a smaller group in 
the industry has taken over 
a much bigger competitor. 

Earlier this year. Waste 
Management, the nation’s 
number one, agreed to be 
acquired by USA Waste Ser- 
vices. 


However. A I Ik'd Waste is 
quite significantly smaller 
than BFI. It had revenues of 
less than Slbn last year: 
BFI's were nearly $6bn. .Also, 
although BFI has been try- 
ing to refocus its business 
and cut costs, it is not in the 
same parlous condition as 
Waste Management. 

Separately. Archer Daniels 
Midland, the US agribusi- 
ness group at the centre of a 
price-fixing scandal two 
years ago. also featured in 
US speculation yesterday. 

By mid-session, its shares 
had risen almost 10 per cent 
to $20’; - the suggestion 
being that DuPont, the 
chemicals company which 
has stated its intention to 
become a broader “life sci- 
ences" company, might be a 
potential buyer. 
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Motorola faces ‘severe’ 
loss in chip operations 


By Louisa Kehoa and Christopher 
Price In San Francisco 


Motorola said yesterday it 
expected to report a “severe" 
loss from its semiconductor 
operations in the current quar- 
ter as it explained its decision 
to cut 15,000 jobs over the next 
12 months and take a S1.95bn 
pre-tax charge. 

The semiconductor and com- 
munications group announced 
the cuts in a statement after 
the close of trading on Thurs- 
day. Yesterday, Christopher 
Galvin, chief executive, said 
the company was “extraordi- 
narily cautious'' about the out- 
look for the world chip market 
which was now expected to 
shrink by about 2 per cent this 
year - compared with earlier 
forecasts of IT per cent growth. 
Slowing demand and global 
pricing pressures were being 
driven mainly by Asian 
economic conditions. 

Without the heavy loss in 
semiconductors, the company 
would have met earnings 
expectations, of about 20 cents 
a share. Motorola said. How- 


ever, the company's paging 
businesses, which posted an 
operating loss in the first quar- 
ter, was expected to show simi- 
lar weakness. 

The company would consoli- 
date manufacturing operations 
worldwide and eliminate 
poorly performing segments. 
However, executives refused to 
provide details of the planned 
restructuring or Identify which 
parts would be affected. 

About 40 per cent of the 
restructuring charges would 
come from consolidation or 
manufacturing facilities and a 
further 30 per cent from dos- 
ing unprofitable operations. 

“We're going to shed the 
things that are not profitable 
and focus on core competen- 
cies,” Mr Galvin said. “We are 
certainly dedicated to creating 
a new Motorola.” 

The cuts would produce an 
estimated $750m in cost 
savings and allow the com- 
pany to invest further in its 
telecommunications business 
and the more profitable 
“embedded” semiconductor 
segment in which chips are 


tailored to the needs of specific 
customers. 

The outlook for Motorola 
was highly dependent on an 
economic recovery in Asia, 
executives acknowledged. If 
the Asian economies began to 
stabilise, the company said it 
would expect improved finan- 
cial performance in the second 
half of this year. Wall Street 
welcomed the decisive move to 
cat costs and Motorola's 
shares were trading at $52, up 
from Thursday's close, in 
mid-session yesterday. 

J.P. Morgan Securities 
upgraded its rating on Moto- 
rola, advising clients: “The 
successful execution of the 
restructuring plan has the 
potential to unlock significant 
value in Motorola shares.” 

Shares of other US chip- 
makers were also trading 
higher. Intel was up $£, or L4 
per cent, at $69'/ a , despite spec- 
ulation the Federal Trade 
Commission will announce an 
anti- trust complaint against 
the company next week. 


See Lex 


Generale votes on giving 
Fortis bid decisive boost 


By Net BncWey in Brussels 


Directors of Generale de 
Banque, Belgium's biggest 
bank, were last night voting 
on a “poison pill" defence that 
could give Fortis, the Belgo- 
Dutch financial group, a deci- 
sive advantage in its multi- 
billion dollar battle for control 
of the bank. 

The unexpected twist In 
increasingly bitter struggle 
over Generate came hours 
after Fortis said it was 
prepared to raise its existing 
SlLlbn bid to up to 15 per cent 
above the rival Sl&2biv offer 
from ABN Amro of the Nether- 
lands. 

The hastily arranged board 
meeting was called by the 
bank's biggest shareholder, 
Socigtd Gdndrale de Belgique, 
to attempt to persuade the 28 
directors to increase share cap- 
ital by 10 per cent and sell the 
new shares to Fortis, which 
would have to pay BFr45bn 
(SlJJbn) for the shares. 

Fortis already controls 35 
per cent of Generale. including 


33 per cent that SGB and two 
other main shareholders have 
irrevocably agreed to cede to 
tt. The poison pm could leave 
it with about 41 per cent after 
dilution caused by the share 
increase. 

Tbe Belgo-Dutch group 
claims support from institu- 
tional investors holding 
another 5 per cent, taking its 
potential total to 46 per cent 
That would enable it to go into 
tbe public offer period, likely 
to start an June 15, with the 50 
per cent target already within 
sight. 

The use of such a measure to 
support Fortis when a higher 
offer is available would be 
shrouded in legal uncertainty 
- and could provoke a legal 
challenge from ABN Amro or 
shareholder groups. ABN 
Amro has 2 per cent of Genfer- 
ale. bought in the market 

ABN made a surprise bid of 
19 of Its own shares plus 
BFr9,000 per Gdndrale share 
last week - worth BFr27.095 
per share - that would create 
a bank capitalised at about 


$46bn, among Europe's top 
three. Fortis's earlier seven- 
f or- three share offer, worth 
BFr24,?26 per share, would 
produce a bancassurance 
group capitalised at about 
|35bn. among Europe's top 15 
banks or insurance groups. 

To adept the poison pill, the 
board would first have to rule 
ABN Amro's bid hostile. Both 
moves require simple majority 
votes. 

However, the move was 
expected to be strongly 
opposed by Gdndrale’s six 
management representatives 
on the board, who favour ABN 
Amro. They include Ferdinand 
Chaff art, chief executive. 

The board also failed to rule 
ABN Amro's bid hostile at a 
meeting last week, issuing a 
mixed opinion that generally 
favoured Fortis, provided For- 
tis raised its bid to the level of 
ABN Amro's. 

SGB officials said Fortis's 
indication yesterday that it 
was prepared to raise its offer 
removed any obstacle to a full 
endorsement by G4n6rale. 


Talks on 
buy-out 
of Merck 
add 10% 
to Astra 


By Tim tot In Stockholm 


Shares ta Astra yesterday rose 
10 per cent after the Swedish 
pharmaceuticals group con- 
firmed it was in talks with 
Merck, the US drugs mpnnfa>» . 
timer, over a possible SlObn 
deal to acquire control of the 
companies' marketing joint 
venture in the US. 

Astra’s most commonly 
traded A shares rose SKrl6.5Q 
to SKrl69.50 in Stockholm 
after the company issued a 
statement admitting discus- 
sions were under way. 

Merck shares were up $3£ to 
$119% In early trading, 
although both companies 
emphasised “there can be no 
assurance that any agreement 
will be reached”. 

The two companies have 
been in talks for several 
months over the future owner- 
ship of Astra Merck, the joint 
venture in which the Swedish 
and North American groups 
market and distribute Losec, 
the blockbuster anti-ulcer 
drug, in the US. 

Losec, sold under the brand 
name Prilosec in the US, is the 
world's topselling prescription 
drug, and last year accounted 
for almost half of Astra’s 
SKr44-9bn turnover. 

Senior nffl rials dose to tbe 
negotiations yesterday said 
that plans to announce a deal 
in New York on Monday had 
been postponed following last- 
minute legal delays over draft- 
ing of the agreement 

The talks were yesterday 
said to be dominated by last- 
minute negotiations over the 
financial structure of the 
buy-out. 

Under the terms of the deal, 
Astra is expected to make an 
upfront payment of about 
$l.5bn, followed by further 
staged payments to Merck over 
10 years, which could lift the 
total size of the transaction to 
SlObn. 

In return, Astra would lift 
its share of Astra Merck from 
50 per cent to more than 90 per 
cent 

Meanwhile, industry ana- 
lysts yesterday were welcom- 
ing the prospective dea l , say- 
ing it paved the way for Astra 
to take part in the global con- 
solidation of the pharmaceuti- 
cal industry. 
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Weather 


Europe today 

Weston and north-western Europe 
will have showers, some heavy, 
with scattered thunderstorms. 

Around the Black Sea and the 
eastern Battens, there wiH be 
thundery showers. The Iberian 
peninsula will have more heavy 
showers or thunderstorms, 
although many places will become 
dry later. Scandinavia will be 
showery, with steadier rain In the 
far north and across Denmark. 

Most of the Mediterranean, 
including Italy, Greece, Crete and 
Cyprus, wffl be sunny, and ft wffl be 
hot away from the coastal breezes. ^ 
Eastern Europe wiH stay hot 

Five-day forecast 

The north and north-west wfU have ■ 
showers or longer spelts of raki, „ 
although much of France will stay 
dry. The Iberian peninsula wfil / . 
become dry after t omorrow, but f •. 
there will be thunderstorms over 
Italy and Greece. Central and 
eastern areas wiH be mostly dry. 
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THE LEX COLUMN 


Jilted Banca 


If there is one thing worse than 
getting left on the shelf, it is getting 
hitched to the wrong partner. Banca 
Commerciale Italiana's chairman 
was certainly squawking his reluc- 
tance on his way up the aisle with 
Banca di Roma, and the talks seem 
to have taken on the feel of a shot- 
gun wedding with Mediobanca, the 
powerful Mfianpse merchant hapk, 
holding the offending weapon. 

BCTs reluctance is easily under- 
stood. It is still a medium-sized bank 
sharing the same low returns on 
equity that afflict most of Italy’s 
banks. But it has a strong franchise 
with big corporates and a valuable 
exposure to Latin America. Bigger 
would be better, but Banca di Roma 
would not be a first choice. 

The attractions for the Roman 
bank are clearer, its main problem is 
tbe low quality of its loans, with a 
ratio of non-performing loans to 
total loans a scary L5 per cent. A 
radical restructuring is underway 
and expenses are starting to come 
down. But a merger with a bank 
whose assets are of better quality 
would have helped. As this prospect 
fades, the shares- look vulnerable. 
They have jumped 40 per cent 
against the market since January. 

The collapse of the merger will 
also disappoint Mediobanca, in 
which both BCI and Banca di Roma 
have stakes. Brokering a deal 
between the two would have consoli- 
dated Mediobanca's grip on commer- 
cial hanirfap and cemented its distri- 
bution network. But BCI appears to 
have defied its wishes. Maybe the 
two win bury their differences by 
tying the knot themselves. 


Motorola 
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product range may appeal to tidy 
minds, but actually bolting on 
Rolls- Rovce Motors to the upper end 
of Audi's line-up will be testing. For 
a group already intent on launching 
a new model every month until the 
end of next year, and ansMenny 
large truck acquisitions, the invest- 
ment and management time 
Rolls-Royce Motors will demand may 
burden the rest of the group. 



humility. The group has stopped 
making memory chips, reined in its 
ambitions in satellites and is part- 
nering Lucent in digital switches. 
Nest month it will probably separate 
Its phone and pager operations into 
a consumer and an Industrial divi- 
sion ta improve marketing and cus- 
tomer service. 

But Motorola is probably still in 
too many businesses. Whether it 
needs to make its own semiconduc- 
tors is open to doubt, for Instance. 
Market conditions For a sale or a 
spin-off though, are hardly ideal at 
present Then again, Europe's lead- 
ing chip maker, STMlcroelectronics, 
the re-named SGS-Tbomson. has just 
managed to get away a record $L4bn 
share issue. Given, how rapidly tech- 
nology is evolving, the idea of a 
high-tech conglomerate looks 
increasingly outdated. 


Rolls-Royce Motors/VW 


Motorola 


Motorola is waking up. After three 
years of tinkering, management is 
finally promising radical action - a 
10 per cent cut In the workforce, 
factory closures and disposals. The 
pity is that things have had to came 
to such a pass: the once highly prof- 
itable technology group will lose 
money in its second quarter, due to 
weak Asian demand and falling 
semiconductor prices. 

While this is hardly Motorola's 
fault, the group's belief in its own 
superiority has made matters worse 
- as In cellular phones where It 
squandered a dominant market posi- 
tion by missing t he switch to di gital 
technology. Chief executive Chris 
Galvin, grandson of the company's 
founder, now has a real - and per- 
haps last - chance to change this 
culture. And there are signs of a new 


A smouldering mix of petty jingo- 
ism, big cars and rampant corporate 
egos made for a gripping auction. 
But Volkswagen chairman Ferd- 
inand Pifich will have to work hard 
to justify splashing out on the super- 
luxury car manufacturer, particu- 
larly since BMW - which had a sig- 
nificant cost advantage through sup- 
plying engines - backed away long 
before. It has offered a generous- 
looking £120m - or 20 times 1997 
operating profits - for Cosworth, the 
engine and castings manufacturer. 
Also to be added to the bill will be 
the pound of flesh that aero-engine 
group Rolls-Royce Pic may extract 
for VWs use of the brand it owns. 
Since the sale is unconditional, VW 
is very much at the British compa- 
ny's mercy, unless it wants to end 
up with just the Bentley brand for 
its considerable trouble. 

The vision of a foil Volkswagen 


Vaux 

What a welcome far Vaux** new 
chief executive. Before Martin Gram 
has had time to take off the Allied 
Domecq tee-shirt, his new perch at 
the pubs and hotels group is being 
rocked by a bid approach, appar- 
ently from the Stakis hotels and 
casinos chain. This should hardly 
surprise. After all. before the 
announcement of an approach. 
Vauxs shares, along with other 
regional brewing groups, fold lagged 
behind the market by over 30 per 
cent since 1996. 

The lack of a chief executive has 
hardly helped Vaux tackle problems 
of declining beer sales, an old estate 
and an inability to match the Invest- 
ment in brand development of the 
majors and specialist pub compa- 
nies. However Vaux has been 
extremely slow to accept that it 
lacks the scale and retailing skills to 
justify its vertically integrated struc- 
ture. 

For Stakis. Vaux's attractions 
would lie in its discount to break-up 
value. If unwanted parts cun be sold 
for a reasonable price, Stakis could 
snaffle the Swallow hotels business 
on the cheap. 

Assuming a take-out price of 375p. 
a 25 per cent premium to the unaf- 
fected price, implies a valuation of 
around £550m. Adding Vaux's £150m 
debt would take the bill to £700m. 
Flogging off the weak managed and 
tenanted pubs for £250m, a small 
premium to their book value, and 
the brewing sites for perhaps as 
little as £20m. would allow Stakis to 
get its hands on Swallow for 1430m 
or a reasonable £100.000 for each of 
its 4.200 owned roams. 

Whatever the outcome of this par- 
ticular bid approach, warning bells 
will be ringing for the regional brew- 
ers as a group. Ushers of Trowbridge 
has also received an approach. The 
prospect of aggressive financial play- 
ers setting upon other underperform- 
ing groups such as Gree nails, Mor- 
land and Greene King should 
provoke urgent change. For Vaux. it 
seems too late. 
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'There is no easier, quicker 
way of adding instant glamour 
than wearing a hat ' 

— Page X — 


'Hiaasen sees Disney everywhere ; 
mouse ears poking up behind 
other familiar corporate logos' 

Page V — 


Brimming over 

‘This time, I fear, we do care who wins, 
and over the next few weeks I dare say 
some of us will be caring rather loudly 

Page XX 


The 
gang is 

all here 


International bankers and Japanese gangsters are 
crossing swords for the first time. Gillian Tett and 
Fiona Graham report on the culture clash 

Y akuzaV snaps a a KPMG consultant, says, “a fits have also emerged. John 
voice on the tele- lot of people ore trying to Zwaanstra, a Conner rising 
phone. The work out what is going on”, star at Soros, the US hedge 
accent is pure The answer matters fund, is setting up Penta, a 
Wall Street “You because the stakes are so real estate Investment fund. 


Y akuzaV snaps a 
voice on the tele- 
phone. The 
accent is pore 
Wall Street “You 
want to talk about our expe- 
rience with the yakuza?" 
There is a long pause from 
the office of the US financial 
company where the voice 
works - then a laugh. “How 
long have you been in 
Tokyo? Not long? You 
should know nobody in the 
real estate business wants to 
talk about the yakuza now.” 

In an upmarket bar in 
Ginza, another part of 
Tokyo, there is a similar 
sticky silence. For several 
hours, Nishl-san, 53, a Japa- 
nese gangster, has been wax- 
ing eloquently. The Sumi- 
yoshl-kai, one of the largest 
yakuza groups, is suffering, 
along with most of corporate 
Japan, in a weak economy. 
Business is bad for loan 
sharks, and even illegal gam- 
bling and blackmail have 
been hit by the recession. 

But, like any good com- 
pany in hard times, his 
group is diversifying: the 
real estate sector now pro- 
vides about 70 per cent of his 
faction's income, he con- 
fides. Then, one question 
stumps him. “I don't think it 
will be easy to find any 
[gafauza] to speak about US 
Investors," he mutters 
uneasily. 

In a third district of 
Tokyo, however, one Ameri- 
can is talking. Harry J. 
Godfrey 01, as his business 
card introduces him. has a 
theory about this mutual 
reluctance. Tokyo managing 
director for Kroll Associates, 
the private investigators for 
whom these are apparently 
good times, Godfrey says 
conflicts are emerging 
between the yakuza and for- 
eign bankers over real 
estate. He warns solemnly: 
"Foreign companies are 
entering a market which 
until now had belonged to 
domestic players, including 
the yakuza.” Recession, and 
the aggressive expansion of 
US companies buying at the 
bottom of the market, have 
“brought them face to face 
for the first time”. 

Investigators working on 
contract for Kroll Itself, for 
example, have been attacked 
while researching Tokyo 
properties for potential US 
buyers- Japanese police are 
Investigating a mysterious 
fire at the home of an ex- 
patriate executive of Cargill, 
the US commodities group, 
which has recently been 
active in the Japanese prop- 
erty market Steven Weller, 
a property analyst, argues 
that “the yakuza are a huge 
Issue for US Investors" and 
companies don't understand 
what "they have got them- 
selves Into - . 

“You get a few criminals 
In real estate In any coun- 
*ry," says one western 
■ank er. But as Paul Garity, 
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a KPMG consultant says, “a 
lot of people ore trying to 
work out what is going on”. 

The answer matters 
because the stakes are so 
high. Given the involvement 
of gangs in Japanese society, 
it is almost inevitable that 
their path and that of for- 
eign companies will cross. 
The most prestigious Japa- 
nese Institutions - Nomura 
Securities, Mitsubishi 
Motors, Dai-Ichi Kangyo 
Bank - seem to have found 
it impossible to do business 
without placating or cultiv- 
ating the gangs. 

Like most Japanese com- 
panies, the gangs were 
exposed to loans and prop- 
erty In a big way during the 
“bubble years” of the 1380s. 
There was, it seemed, much 
money to be made and the 

What if you 
find a tell- 
tale white 
Mercedes, 
with dark 
windows, 
parked out 
front? 

yakuza, some of them very 
professionally run organisa- 
tions. were not going to miss 
out. 

But the bubble collapsed, 
the bank loons turned sour 
and the value of property 
collateral plunged. The 
financial sector was left with 
problem loans, by its own 
estimates, of Y 77 ,000 bn - 
twice the size of the Austra- 
lian gross domestic product. 
For several years, Japanese 
banks tried to conceal the 
problem, hoping against 
hope that the stock market 
or some mysterious force 
would come to their rescue. 
But now they are getting rid 
of these bad loans - last 
month the top 18 banks 
announced provisions of 
YlO.OOObn, and western insti- 
tutions have been circling. 

In purely market terms, 
this appears to be a big buy- 
ing opportunity. Prices for 
some Tokyo sites have 
plunged 80 per cent since 
their peak, and the yen has 
slumped from Y80 to nearly 
YS40 against the dollar In 
three years. So foreign insti- 
tutions, mostly US and some 
European, are queueing to 
get a piece of the action by 
buying loons and restructur- 
ing them as bonds, or 
reclaiming the property, 
either to sell or manage it 
themselves. Morgan Stanley, 
Deutsche Morgan Grenfell, 
Goldman Sachs, AIG, 
Secured Capital, Bankers 
Trust and Cargill are some 
of the bigger names either in 
or planning to Join. 

Smaller, speculative out- 


fits have also emerged. John 
Zwaanstra, a former rising 
star at Soros, the US hedge 
fund, is setting up Penta, a 
real estate Investment fund. 
“We don't want to talk - we 
don't want everyone else to 
know how good the opportu- 
nities are,” he says. 

How many deals have 
been struck is unclean esti- 
mates vary between Y500bn 
and Y3,000bn, but the total is 
rising quickly. Most loans 
have been sold for between 
10 and 15 per cent of their 
face value - “It's a gold 
mine,” adds another cheerily 
confident American banker. 
But what if the loan was 
ultimately made to the sort 
of group whose own collec- 
tion method is the strong- 
arm kind? And what it on 
checking the property that 
secured a seemingly inno- 
cent corporate loan, you find 
the tell-tale white Mercedes, 
with darkened windows, 
parked out front? 

The problem is particu- 
larly complex because the 
yakuza - Japanese police 
reckon there are about 80,000 
gang members - are not 
quite like criminal gangs in 
the US or European sense. 
They have generally been 
tolerated fay the authorities 
- the Y a magucM- ppiy . the 
biggest syndicate In western 
Japan, won praise for its 
quick response In assisting 
victims of the Kobe earth- 
quake - on the understand- 
ing that they will settle their 
own differences without 
involving the general public. 

And, until the economy 
collapsed, there seemed to be 
nothing unusual about main- 
stream Japanese companies 
doing business with the 
gangs. “Many, many compa- 
nies are affected,” says Rai- 
suke Mlyawaki, the former 
head of the National Police 
Agency's organised crime 
unit 

The very definition of 
“criminal” is grey. Take 
“Nlshl-san", for example. 
Aside from being a member 
of the Ginza faction of the 
Sumlyoshi-kai. Japan's third 
largest yakuza syndicate 
with an estimated 6,700 
members, he owns a legiti- 
mate company that produces 
arts and sports events. 

Some of his colleagues, 
such os “Sakata”, openly 
sport the traditional bright 
purple, red and violet tattoos 
(a privilege he complains 
cost him Y3m to acquire). 
But when Nishl appears on 
the street be blends In with 
the other businessmen. In 
Ginza, we cant show up on 
the street unless we are 
dressed In suits and ties. We 
all have gotd [credit] cards.” 

At dusk, senior yakuza 
officials openly step out of 
their limousines into the 
streets of Ginza - while their 
juniors stand rigidly to 
attention. The police rarely 
Interfere. “We keep Ginza 
clear of drugs," claims 



“Kawai”, another member. 
“The police reciprocate by 
turning a blind eye to the 
smaller businesses we run.” 

Real estate was not always 
one of these businesses. But, 
apart from buying in during 
the 1880s boom, the yakuza 
also work as debt-collectors 
for real estate businesses 
trying to evict tenants, or as 
“consultants” for companies 
trying to avoid eviction. And 
some are even becoming real 
estate middlemen them- 
selves. As Nlshi says: “We 
buy a Ylbn loan for, say, 
about Y200m - the banks 

*We buy a 
Ylbn loan for 
Y200m the 
banks want 
to get rid of, 
seize the real 
estate and sell 
it for Y400m v 

just want to get their names 
off It, so they sell kt to us for 
cheap. Then we seize the 
real estate and sell it for 
YMQm." 

Nishi denies that he uses 
violence to seize these prop- 
erties. But he may not need 
to: the mere sight of yakuza 
at a building, with Elvis- 
style greased back hair or 
tight, curly perm and tat- 
toos, Is often enough to 
resolve any disagreements, 
he admits with a grin. 

How many of the loans 
being sold by Japanese 
banks are pataza-talnted is 


unclear. Harry Godfrey at 
KroU says that In some port- 
folios his company has 
researched, “over half had 
some questionable back- 
ground". Police officials 
guess around 15 per cent A 
few of the western bankers 
Insist that the gang links are 
negligible. 

But western bankers do 
have a challenge. As one 
admits: "Whatever the pro- 
portion, the question now Is 
how to deal with It and keep 
[our] reputation intact?” 

Tactics vary. Morgan Stan- 
ley. for example, recently 
hired one of Kroll's real 
estate investigators to boost 
Its due diligence skills. Gold- 
man Sachs has Invented a 
legal concept: a so-called 
“yakuza put optical". This is 
inserted into contracts and 
stipulates that a deal will 
become null If a loan subse- 
quently turns out to have 
yakuza links. 

But it Is unclear whether a 
Japanese court will support 
a H yakuza put". And Japa- 
nese banks are increasingly 
unwilling to let buyers 
“cherry-pick” properties In a 
portfolio, particularly since 
the number of would-be pur- 
chasers Is on the rise. There 
are other options. One is to 
accept a few “questionable" 
loans in a bigger portfolio, 
assig n them zero value 
assume they are uncollec- 
table. 

Another Is to attempt col- 
lecting the debt by negotia- 
ting with the owner - or 
evicting them through legal 
methods. “There are two 
theories circulating argues 
Paul Garity, who is provid- 
ing advice to western firms. 
"One says you Just pay the 


yakuza and get them out. 
The other says that you can- 
not, because that will just 
leave the yakuza demanding 
more and more." 

Kohel Nakabo, a crusading 
68-year-old Japanese lawyer 
who heads the Housing Loan 
C or po ra tion - a body trying 
to clear up the mess from 
the collapse of housing loan 
companies - Is trying to use 
legal means. He has bravely 
lodged 36 criminal charges 
against t he yakuza , demand- 
ing that they leave build- 
ings. 

“The yakuza problem 
really should not be exagger- 
ated,” says Charles Stevens, 
a partner at Freshfields law 
firm, which is trying to 
carve out a Japanese real 
estate niche. "There are anti- 
social elements you mw taiv 
to, and psychopaths that you j 
cannot. It’s a question of ' 
knowing the difference." 

“Takeshi", a senior official 
at one of Japan's largest 
banks, is watching the west- 
erners keenly. Like most 
Japanese, he will not talk 
openly about yakuza. But 
tHic urbane banker, who 
worked extensively in the 
US, has a personal Interest 
in the Issue. He once worked 
as a lending manager at a 
branch In Osaka, he 
explains, and knows the 
pressure the yakuza can 
exert Do western®* know, 
be asks, about the executive 
at Fuji Photo Film who was 
killed in a traditional sword 
attack a few years ago? 
About the bodyguards pro- 
tecting Nomura's senior 
staff? 

“Americans come here and 
say, 'Clean up camiptkm!’ or 
‘Get rid of bad loansT They 


think they can make lots of 
easy money,” Takeshi mut- 
ters, as he sits in a restau- 
rant on the 26th floor of a 
Tokyo skyscraper. He then 
waves at the messy, grey 


sprawl of urban Tokyo 
below. “But will [these 
Americans] win?" He cocks 
his head on one side and 
sucks through bis teeth. “It 
will be an interesting year.” 
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Tin will of the people 

‘ Parliament has time to scrutinise 
bills, debate complex decisions. 
That is our delusion ‘ 
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Minding Your Own Business 

A crop that fuels 
the green argument 

An agronomist is following his own advice and pushing 'elephant 
grass* as a source of local power. Tom Linton reports 


D avid Croxton. 

fanner and 
consultant 
agronomist, 
tells of being 
taken to the cinema with his 
brother and sister to see the 
coronation of Queen Eliza- 
beth n when he was five. 
The famil y lived in a council 
house and the outing was 
meant to be memorable. 

Jt certainly was; they all 
caught polio from a woman 
seated hear by. The siblings 
were fortunate not to suffer 
long-term ill-effects, but 
their mother was left para- 
lysed and could no longer 
look after them. 

“Father struggled to keep 
the family together and to 
prevent the social services 
from putting us into care," 
Croxton says. “Then, when I 
was about 10 or H. a girder 
fell on him while he was 
helping to assemble a crane. 
It caused a thrombosis, 
which prevented him from 
doing manual work again. 
He found an office job with 
another employer but was 
forced to retire early after 
being made redundant" 
Croxton won a place to 
grammar school but felt 
obliged to leave at 16 to help 
the family finances. 

Today, aged SO, he advises 
about 45 farmer clients, 
mostly in Somerset, on all 
aspects of arable farming, 
including marketing. He «lsn 
owns a 370-acre farm near 
Kingsbridge in south Devon. 
The first thing one notices 
on approaching the form is 
the elephant grass - or mis- 
canthus - growing 10ft high 
beside the long driveway. It 
is an unusual crop in an 
area where sheep pasture - 
and cereals predominate. 

Even so, Croxton sees this 
fast-growing native of China 
as a “green" crop of the 
future. He has been conduct- 


ing trials with it for five 
years since meeting John 
Harvey, an agronomist from 
the Agricultural Develop- 
ment Advisory Service, who 
had been telling hard- 
pressed West Country farm- 
ers that miscanthns was a 
useful diversification crop 
suited to the region's mari- 
time c lima te. 

“Nobody else took much 
notice," says Croxton. “I felt 
he was right and so we 
started working together on 
feasibility studies and trials 
at Wood Barton [Croxton ’s 

‘In 1992, 
wheat yields 
were about 
2.68 tons an 
acre. Now it 
is 3.4 tons’ 

farm]. It is a splendid crop 
because it is easy to manage 
and presents few problems. 
It can reach nine to 10ft 
within two seasons. It can be 
baled for burning in power 
stations and has a greater 
calorific value per acre than 
willow, which can also be 
grown for fuel One manu- 
facturer is already evaluat- 
ing its use as an ingredient 
of medium density fibre- 
board. 

“It can serve as cover for 
game and as a horticultural 
mulch. In the US, it is used 
extensively as chicken litter. 
Some farmers in the UK are 
beginning to plant it below 
slurry lagoons, rather like a 
reed bed, to minimis e the 
risk of pollution leaching 
into watercourses." 

Croxton reckons to have 
sunk at least £20,000 of his 
own money into the project 
which has attracted limited 


grant aid. So far, he has 
received about £18,000 which 
has gone largely to Harvey, 
now retired from ADAS, to 
compensate him in part for 
bis advisory and research 
input. 

Under the terms of the 
Non-Fossil Fuel Obligation, 
Britain Is required to pro- 
duce 10 per cent of its energy 
needs from green sources, 
such as willow and forestry 
thinnings. This would be 
achieved by burning "green" 
fuel in local power stations 
of about 35MW capacity. 

“When it comes to grants, 
the government listens to 
the willow lobby," he says. 
“Miscaii thus is an arable 
crop quite competitive with 
willow and forestry thin- 
nings which attract Euro- 
pean agro-forestry grants, 
but we still don't get the 
same support - which is 
unfair. We don't want to see 
It used instead of willow, but 
as well as willow. 

“Typically. 10,000 acres of 
green fuel would be needed 
to supply each local power 
station. That could be split 
roughly into 5,000 acres of 
willow, 3,000 of mlscanthua. 
and 2,000 of forestry thin- 
nings. It would create a 
fairly stable supply through- 
out the year since miscan- 
thus is harvested at a differ- 
ent season” - In February 
and March - "and would 
have the advantage of using 
existing farm machiner y-** 

He sees Goldoak Farming, 
the company he set up to 
encompass his farming and 
agronomic interests, tender- 
ing for that business and 
being the supplier under 
contract to any power 
station built in the 
south-west. “Goldoak and a 
majority of its farmer clients 
have just formed a co-oper- 
ative company called BicaL 
to grow this crop commer- 


cially, ” be says. “We expect 
to plant about 500 acres In 
the next few years." 

Croxton finances the proj- 
ect out of his earnings as an 
agronomist and from the 
profits of his form, which is 
cultivated on his behalf by a 
neighbour. 

In return, Croxton sup- 
plies the neighbour with 
agronomic advice for his 
three farms and rents him 
sheep keep on the hillier 
parts of Wood Barton. 

He finds the arrangement 
a good ona It allows him to 
specialise in consultancy 
work and to run another 427- 
acre farm at Crewkerpe in 
Somerset under a short-term 
farm business tenancy. All 
the work is put out to con- 
tract. Croxton says this 
keeps fixed costs under con- 
trol and is mqre efficient. 

Goldoak Farming employs 
only three people, all mem- 
bers of the famil y. His eldest 
son, Steve, an agronomist, 
works full -time far the com- 
pany. Croxton and his wife, 
Lucy, are the only directors. 

Over the past few years, 
he reckons to have produced 
margins erf more than £200 
an acre on the 280«cres he 
has under arable cultivation 
at Wood Barton. 

But he acknowledges that 
this run may not continue. 
“When we bought Wood Bar- 
ton at the end of 1982, wheat 
yields were about 2.68 tons 
an acre. Now they average 
3.4 tons." 

He has also planted 50 
acres of trees under the 
woodland grant scheme, 
which will bring in £100 an 
acre for 15 years. 

The annual turnover for 
the whole business is 

sli ghtly more than Elm, blit 
a large part of that is 
accounted for by sales of fer- 
tilisers and lime to clients. 
In spite of the risk in factor- 



ing this credit, the company 
has no bad debts. 

Croxton seems to have 
taken to farm management 
like a duck to water, even 
though his entry into agri- 
culture was by chance. 
When he left school, he 
joined Boots, the chemist, as 
an apprentice, intending to 
qualify as a pharmacist. 

At the time. Boots was 


developing its farms and gar- 
dens side and so he 
embarked on- the company's 
seven-year training scheme 
to become a fieldsman. That 
helped to give him his know- 
ledge of managing arable 
crops. 

His first steps towards 
farm ownership began dur- 
ing his early 30s when he 
persuaded Lloyds Bank to 


lend him £67,000 to buy a 
five-acre holding and house 

in Somerset. From then on 
he bought bigger units, 
always managing to secure 
loans on the strength of his 
agronomy business. 

He foresees a general shift 
towards arable farming, with 
fewer animals being kept for 
food and with units needing 
to be at least UNO acres to 


be viable. He admits that, 
with no long-standing ties to 
any farm, he is in a position 
to seek just such a unit. 

A far cry from an impover- 
ished upbringing in u coun- 
cil house or, indeed, phar- 
macy. 

■ Goldoak Fanning, Wood 
Barton Farm . Woodleigh. 
Kingsbridge, Devon TQ7 
4DH; tel 0154^550761. 
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H ave you ever 
experienced the 
searing . mouth- 
bum, too Intense 
to assuage with bread or 
water, that comes a second 
or two after taking a mouth- 
fill of curry made with too 
much chilli powder? Or, just 
as bad, have you chopped up 
a red-hot habanero pepper 
without gloves and got the 
juice under your fingernails? 

If you hare been burned 
by chilli peppers, you may 
be surprised to hear that the 
chemicals that make them 
so hot are becoming fashion- 
able in medical and scien- 
tific circles as pain-killers. 

The main burning chemi- 
cal in chilli peppers, capsa- 
icin, is a traditional remedy 
for pain. Now pharmaceuti- 
cal companies are incorpo- 
rating it in an increasing 
number of analgesic creams. 
At the same time, scientists 
are carrying out more funda- 
mental research, which 
could lead to a new genera- 
tion of pain-killing drugs. 

How can you fight pain 
with pain? The conventional 
view of capsaicin, as 
expressed in the British 
National Formulary, is that 
it is a “counter-irritant"; in 


The Nature of Things 

The heat is on to kill the pain 

Chillies are on the menu of researchers developing a new type of pain reliever, says Clive Cookson 


other words, if you feel a 
new pain it will distract 
attention from the old one. 

But that description is at 
best incomplete and at worst 
misleading. Recent research 
has shown that capsaicin 
controls pain at a molecular 
level, producing genuine 
analgesia. 

Although the biochemical 
pathways involved are not 
fully understood, it seems 
that capsaicin causes a burn- 
ing sensation by binding to a 
molecular receptor on the 
nerve endings. This triggers 
the release of a chemical 
messenger. Substance P, 
which sends pain signals 
down nerve fibres to the 
brain. 

The nerves Involved are 
so-called type C fibres; they 
transmit the slow throbbing 
or burning pain that may 
take a few seconds to take 
effect but then last a long 


while (ha contrast, type A 
fibres t ransmi t the instant- 
onset pain that warns you to 
get out of harm’s way.) 

Last year David Julius and 
colleagues at the University 
of California, San Francisco, 
discovered the receptor that 
starts this process off. VRi, 
as they called it. Is a protein 
on the surface of nerve cells 
that binds to capsaicin and 
related compounds. 

One fascinating aspect of 
the discovery is that the VRi 
receptor also responds to 
high temperatures. It seems 
that hot spicy food really 
does trigger the same “burn- 
ing” sensations as over- 
heated food. 

How capsaicin can act as a 
pain-killer is not yet dear. 
By binding to the VRi recep- 
tor. it somehow desensitises 
the nerve cells and reduces 
the amount of Substance P 
they produce. This makes 
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ACROSS 

1 Gloomy- loo king person 
gives sudden start to the 
FTs cat (8) 

5 A trophy at the Oval? (3-3) 

10 Urge to take the car (5) 

11 European burial place on 
the sports field (4,5) 

12 Chesterfield's opening non 
of me? That's Wedgy lan- 
guage! (9) 

13 Take back to automaton (5) 

14 Not quite a thousand miss- 
ing round about (6) 

15 Oriental acquired ej 
in exercise of self-: 
genes (3,4) 

18 Drunk as a snake? (7) 

20 Fellow fellow? That's force- 
ful (6) 

22 Say “write" but do it to 
wrong (5) 

24 Numbers expressed as 
letters at a point that has a 
high bridge (5,4) 

25 Prominent feature, know- 
ing crockery (9) 

26 The marsupial way things 
come hone to (5) 

27 Extra French far the Great 
British solvers? (3-3) 

28 Giri in mostly decent sur- 
roundings having < lost 
caste (8) 

Solution 9,700 


them less sensitive to other 
painful stimuli. And longer 
tram exposure to capsaicin 
may kill nerve cells that 
have VRI receptors. 

Now that scientists can 
make VRI in the laboratory, 
they will be able to test 


DOWN 

1 Lead astray - may be 
excused when not 
unknown? (6) 

2 Jack achieves goal in fun 
(5,4) 

3 Student and petty officer 
separated in American 
prison by powerful repre- 
sentative (15) 

4 Drink wine back (7) 

6 Powerful representative to 

become spring-like or 

madly green inside (8.7) 

7 A little comfort? (5) 

8 Circuit-breakers on piano: 
it has features of an organ 
(3*5) 

9 Piece of lamb etc burning 
an the dish (G) 

16 It’s spiteful to destroy our 
acorns (9) 

17 Parson' a error? (8) 

19 Swell party (6) 

20 Take part in contest - 
attend without cat or dog 
(7) 

21 Insect resembling mallet (6) 
23 Composer might be bigger 

when topless (6) 


many other chemicals for 
their effect on the receptor. 
The atm is to look for ones 
that bind to it more effec- 
tively than capsaicin, with- 
out causing intense pain 
themselves. They could be 
powerful new pain-killers. 


The chilli-based creams 
available today - to control 
pain from arthritis, shingles 
or diabetic nerve damage - 
contain less than 0.1 per cent 
of capsaicin. If they are 
applied to the affected area 
several times a day - produ- 
cing a transient, tolerable 
burning sensation - they 
start to give substantial pain 
relief within a week. 

The UC San Francisco 
researchers are assessing a 
more drastic approach: 
creams with capsaicin con- 
centrations of 5 to 10 per 
cent. At these levels, 
patients need local anaesthe- 
sia to tolerate the Initial 
burning, followed by mor- 
phine for up to five days 
after treatment. But initial 
results suggest that high- 
strength capsaicin may offer 
better relief from chronic 
pain than anything else. 

Chilli peppers are not the 
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Even Sherlock Holmes 
would have approved of the 
logic and deductive s kills 
shown by the declarer on 
this hand. 
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should not rest in his com- 
fortable 2H contract. West 
protected with an Unusual 
2 NT overcall and North 
reluctantly took the push to 
3H. 

West led 4* and declarer 
ducked, but won the contin- 
uation, and ruffed his third 
club in dummy. He then led 
6¥ from table and, when 
East played 2¥- declarer fol- 
lowed with 3¥! Dummy’s 6¥ 
had held the trick, and 


East’s trumps could be 
picked up without loss. 
When the diamond position 
was also solved, declarer 
was home with ease. What 
had led him to take such an 
astonishing finesse in the 
trump suit? 

East-West’s failure to com- 
pete on the first round of the 
bidding suggested that the 
outstanding points were 
divided equally. West’s 
Unusual NT overcall marked 
with her 5-5 in the minor 
suits, and this left East with 
one diamond and three 
clubs. Declarer reasoned 
that If the trumps were 2-2, 
East would hold seven 
spades, and that he would 
certainly have pre-empted or 
overcalled. Even with six 
spades, it seemed virtually 
certain that over the auction 
1H-2H, East would have com- 
peted with 2S. Therefore, 
East must hold all four 
trumps and only a five-card 
spade suit That distribution 
alone fitted in with the auc- 
tion. 

Of course. West might 
have compromised her dis- 
tribution for her overcall in 
the protective position, but 
declarer considered that pos- 
sibility and rejected it for he 
knew West to be a pillar of 
society and above suspicion. 

Paul Mendelson 


only promising avenue of 
research in the fast-moving 
field of pain controL The ani- 
mal kingdom is making a 
contribution, too. with frogs 
leading the way. 

For example, the skin of 
the' brightly coloured Ecu- 
adorian tree frog Epipedob- 
ates tricolor has yielded a 
compound that blocks pain 
200 times more effectively 
than morphine (which is still 
the medical gold standard 
for pain relief). Although 
epLbatidine. as it is called, is 
too toxic for use as a drug, 
researchers at Abbott Labo- 
ratories, the US pharmaceu- 
tical company, have modi- 
fied its molecular structure 
to produce a new chemical 
which is still an extremely 
powerful pain-killer but 
appears from animal testing 
not to be toxic. 

The Abbott scientists hope 
that this modified epibati- 


unwanted side-effects of 
morphine, including its 
addictive properties. But sev- 
eral years of clinical testing 
will be required to prove its 
safety before it can be 
launched commercially. 

A quite different avenue, 
with more immediate results 
in prospect, is the develop- 
ment of so-called "super-as- 
pirins". These drugs target 
prostaglandins - substances 
generated by the immune 
system, which produce pain ^ 
as part of the inflammatory 
process. They could be won- 
derful treatments for condi- 
tions such as arthritis, offer- 
ing the benefits of existing 
anti-inflammatory pain-kill- 
ers without their side-effects 
such as bleeding and stom- 
ach ulcers. The first super- 
aspirin could be on the mar- 
ket next year. 

Life without pain may be 
beyond human attainment. 

But there is a good chance 
that more of the pain fJiat 
people suffer in the next cen- 
tury will be deliberately 
self-inflicted - for example 
through eating fiery food - ■ 

and less will be the result of 
illnesses over which they 
have no controL 


CHESS 


David Hooper, who has died 
aged 82. was one of the 
world's leading chess histori- 
ans and co-author (with Ken 
Whyld) of The Oxford Com- 
panion to Chess, a reference 
work on players, personali- 
ties and games which has 
been widely acclaimed as a 
masterpiece. 

Hooper's playing career 
was slowed by the war but 
he was lh the top three in 
two British championships, 
playing in a lucid style 
which reflected his career as 
an architect who designed 
Aden airport. His Unknown 
Capablanca and Pocket 
Guide to Chess Endings are 
out of print, but snap up sec- 
ond-hand copies of these 
minor classics if you find 
them. David's many friends 
will remember his intellec- 
tual energy and stimulating 
ideas (DV Hooper v HI Wool- 
verton, Felixstowe 1949). 

1 d4 d5 2 C4 C6 3 Nf3 Nfti 4 
Nc8 dxc4 5 e3 b5 6 a4 b4 7 
Na2 e6 8 Bxc4 Nbd7 9 04) 
Bb7 10 Qe2 c5 11 Rdl Qb6 12 
Bd2 Be7? So Ear Slav Defence 
book, but here a5! stops 
White's next plan. 13 dxc5 
Bxc5 14 a5l Qxa5 15 Nxb4 
Qb6 16 Nd3 M If Be7 to pre- 
serve the two Bs, then 17 
Ba5 Qc6 18 Nce5 and 19 Bb5. 

17 Nxc5 QxcS 18 Bc3 a 6? 
a5 holds out longer.19 RaSI 
QC6 20 RgS Kh8 21 Bd3 RgS 


22 Rg3! Clearing g5 for the 
N. Qc7 23 Ng5 NIB 24 Be51 
Qe7 25 Bd6 QeS 26 BxfS QxfB 
27 Bxh7l Resigns. For if 
Nxh7 28 Qh5 Be4 29 Qxh7+! 

Bxh7 30 Rh3 and 31 Rxh7 ; 
mate. 

No 1234 

Igor Ivanov v Rafael Gon- 
zales. Houston 1986. White 
(to movet is three pawns 
down with Black poised to 
promote, so Ivanov opted for 
perpetual check by 1 NI5+ 

Kg6 2 Nh4+ Kg7 3 N&k 

After the players shook Ho- 
llands, Ivanov sat down for a 
glass of wine with a friend, 
but had only taken a sip 
when he jumped up. 



exclaiming “My God!". Wi 
this because (a) the wii 
was poor vintage (b) I 
could have won by 2 Nh6 1 
(c) another reason? 

Solution, Back Page 

Leonard Bardei 
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Joe Rogaly 


V oting will be easy in 
2098. You will glance at 
<a*e of your screens for 
tang enough to allow its 
electrons to check your LcL by 
scanning your eye movements. 
“Nope," you win say. or “OK” 
That’s it You .win have done 
Soar democratic duty. You can 
now resume twitching your 
thumb at the world lottery 
screen, cant you? 

Nat yet The citizen-icon «■«»% 
you back, it wants another vote 
on another matter. Then 
another, then a whole string of 
propositions. “Shut up,” you yell 
at Big Mother. “Are you sure?" 
she purrs, addressing you by 
your first name. “Do you really 
want to forego these opportun- 
ities to make a difference?" 

You and I know that the tech- 
nology behind something like 


Why do we believe Big Mother knows best? 

The British leave decisions to Parliament, but sometimes the overpowering will of the people, would be welcome 


the above exchange Is certain to 
be in place well before the next 
100 years are up. Whether it 
comes to pass will depend an the 
evolution of political thtnirtTig 
We could construct Big Mother 
tomorrow morning. We might 
disagree about the wisdom of 
cranking her up. 

A look at two existing polities 
will show what I mean. In 
Britain, most people CUng to the 
belief that their representative 
democracy works as It is sup- 
posed to. HaHfiyniianii probably 
feel the same way, but they have 
a habit of taking important deci- 
sions by plebiscite. They vote 
directly to remd-raWt their q+yte 
government more than even the 
Swiss, the world’s champions in 
the national referendum stakes. 

The story starts about a cen- 
tury ago, when the Southern 


Pacific Railroad was buying the 
allegiance of elected members of 
the assembly. Hi ra m W. John- 
son. who became governor in 
1910, argued that representative 
government could not be trusted. 
His Progressives put their faith 
to the people. 

the most permissive rules in 
any state constitution were writ- 
ten Into California's voter-led 
initiative. Over the years, single- 
issue groups have played the sys- 
tem. Propositions 13 of 1978 and 
4 of 1979 hit state and local taxes. 
Proposition 184 of 1994 imposed 
mandatory prison sentences for 
three-time offenders. Proposition 
387 .of 1994 would have denied 
publicly funded education and 
health care to immigrants 
had it not been thrown out by 
the federal courts. 

The process Is not simple. 


Businesses and egocentric bil- 
lionaires pay for most of It Junk 
mail merchants, TV ad produc- 
ers and lawyers thrive. 

The ordinary voter can choose 
between electronic messages and 
mail shots, or read the small 
print put out by the state gov- 
ernment. 

Before the poll this week an 
official guide was issued to every 
Californian household. Of its 76 
pages, 34 were about the nine 
propositions on the ballot paper. 
One of them would, have made tt 
near-impossible for labour 
urrimre to contribute their mem- 
bers’ funds to political cam- 
paigns. The unions spent $20m to 
secure a “no” vote. 

Now look at Britain. The the- 
ory of it is familiar. We fancy 
that most of the Issues decided 
by referendum on the US West 


Coast are settled in Parliament. 
Its members are better-informed 
than the average voter, They 
have time to scrutinise bills, 
debate complex decisions. This is 
our delusion. 

The reality is that when we 
bless a party by giving it a 
strong parliamentary majority, 
its leaders - the executive - 
decide. Tony Blair has such a 
majority. The prime minister 
commands greater powers than 
any other democratically elected 
leader bar one. Boris Yeltsin 
would have more, if Russia were 
in better shape. 

There are, to be sure, con- 
straints on Mr Blair. Control 
over interest rates has been 
passed to the Bank of England. A 
self-imposed pledge of fiscal vir- 
tue restrict s taxation and spend- 
ing as effectively as any Califor- 


nian initiative. Most government 
decisions are, however, rubber- 
stamped by the Commons and. 
after some delay, harrumphed 
through the House of Lords. 

As to education, there is no 
provision for allowing a group of 
people to initiate a referendum 
on, say, what language should be 
used In classrooms. The vote on 
whether Spanish-speaking Cali- 
fornians should be force-fed 
English has no echo in Blatr- 
laxuL There is no soppy talk of 
trusting the people. 

Someone puts a hand up. What 
about the new legislatures being 
created in Scotland. Wales and 
Northern Ireland? These might 
hove a say on teaching In Welsh 
or Gaelic, but not by plebiscite. 
The Celtic talking-shops will 
come into existence following 
favourable referendum*. That is 


as far os it goes. “And quite 
right, too.” we mutter. 

Representative democracy, 

even tn its mythie British ver- 
sion. is patently superior. The 
popular voice quickly degener- 
ates into mob rule. Allow voter- 
initialed polls in Britain and you 
would find yourself restoring 
capital punishment. 

That is the familiar line. I have 
propagated it myself. U could not 
possibly bo wrong. Could it? This 
Sunday. Swiss voters will decide 
whether particularly stringent 
restrictions should be plared on 
genetic engineering. Polls sug- 1 
gost a "no" victory, but the 
thought of ordinary citizens act- 
ing ns regulators, in the home 
country of u pharmaceuticals 
behemoth like Roche, is dceply 
appeolmg. 

joe, roya!y<iifuxm: 1 


Lunch with the FT 
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Leading writer 
Shobha De tells 
Khozem 
Merchant 
about India 
and men 


Under cover in Bombay’s boudoir 


L ord Shiva and 
other Hindu dei- 
ties look down an 
guests at Chor 
Bizarre - the 
thieves’ bazaar. But this 
Mayfair resta ur ant is more 
temple of high curio kitsch 
than- place of worship. There 
is a spirit of .commerce at 
work: after eating, the 
guests may buy the table 
they sat at or the chair they 
sat on. It is the ultimate 
Trutian takeaway. 

Shobha JD4 is using the 
restaurant for workshops an 
creative writing, and had her 
critics in Triflfa known, thwt 
all hut she herself ware for 
sale, there would have been 
anbtherjrounfl of, bitchy 
articles about her pers- 
onality and her chosen pro- 
fession, writer of. steamy 
potboilers far the subconti- 
nent 

She is India's best-selling 
writer and claims to have 
received a record, number of 
unfavourable reviews, 165, 
for her first fictional Journey 
into the ' leisure .time and 
UMdo of Bombay’s smart set 
Eleven books later, she has 
graduated to pop psychology 
with the Hindu how-to book. 
Surviving Men: The Smart 
Woman’s Guide to Staying 
an TOp. Nan-fiction it may 
be, but she hn$ kept the for- 
mula of purple prose and 
profanity that made her 
famous. 

“It is (me woman’s take on 
25 years of man-watching. 
It's wMwnWftTty about male 
complacency. Indian men 
are too smug about being 
man. They feel being a man 
is attribnte enough; this 
book is meant to provoke 
men. ..it Is not militant, it 
Is really up to *ii«m to wake 
up." 

Surviving Men, for which 
a UK publishing contract is 
under negotiation, takes on 
mm at the workplace, in the 
home, anil on holiday. “Men 
' co nsistent ly regard them- 
selves with gross self-impor- 
tance. They believe the 
world begins and ends 
around their ..." Suddenly, 
■in mid-sentence, she who 
describes bas grappled fear- 
lessly with taboo, gets 

strangely coquettish: “I feel 
a rcttte shy talking about it." 

This is not like D6. For 
more than a decade she has 
given as good as she gets. "I 
am known as the great 
Indian rhino,” she says, 
her «wn to indicate 
thickness. T do not write 



Shobha DA: *kidbn man are tDO-araug about being man. They feel bring a man ta attribute enough' 


goody-goody books. I do not 
care how I am perceived. I 
would feel a poseur If I wrote . 
anything else.” 

Socialite Evenings, her 
first novel published more 
than a decade ago, baa sold 
40.000 copies in India, a sen- 
sational, figure in a country 
where sales of 2,000 warrant 

celebratory sweetmeats. D6's 
bodes have been, translated 
into Korean and ItaHm, and 
are now the stuff of courses 
in Sydney, Chicago, London, 
and Indian universities, 
where sympathetic academ- 
ics regard them as expres- 
sions of female empower- 
ment 

All this counts for nought 
within a literary establish- 


ment which recoils at the 
mention of her work. One 
leading critic just about 
summed up the collective 
feeling by describing her as 
“the upmarket version of a 
ghati woman, brazen, pushy, 
dogged. Her persona is the 
key to her success. There is 
a striving for shock and 
unusual sex." 

Bathed In the vibrant col- 
ours of De's talk, the restau- 
rant bad a sepia character. 
The dining area echoed to 
crackly songs by Mohammed 
Rafi. Lata Mangeshkar, and 

Asha Bhoele from the golden 
era of romantic Hindi films 
in the 1940 b. The soundtrack 
of Umrao Joan, my favourite 
film, the achingly melan- 


choly tale of a Lucknowi 
courtesan’s search fear love, 
was playing as I entered. 

Lunch would be eaten on a 
four-poster bed, with a can- 
opy rich in silk and history. 
A young Bengali prince is 
said to have slept on it The 
author erf emblematic titles 
such as Starry Nights, 
Strange Obsessions and Sul^ 
try Days, looked at home. 
Her books, she said, had 
opened the door of the 
“Great Indian Bedroom”. 

“What was considered 
shocking in 1989 [when 
Socialite Earnings was pub- 
lished] was the thought that 
a middle-class marriage 
could break down not 
because of the husband's 


alcoholism or physical abuse 
of bis wife, but because he 
simply bored her to death 
and she could walk out erf it 
That was thought subversive 
and generated huge criti- 
dsm." 

And the sex? “When I look 
back, there really is no 
explicit sex [in the first 
book],” sbe says dtemgenu- 
* ously. Her sex scenes, she 
reckons, are no more than 
the literary counterpart of 
the climactic lave scene In a 
Hindi film, when the camera 
spins to a “waterfall”. 

The waitress finally 
arrived. Dfi is a foodie so I let 
her select. We settled for 
adraki chaampen (tender 
lamb chops), alio tJIrld eh a at 


(pan-fried patties of mashed 
potatoes filled with spiced 
lentils), Bhindi Jaipur (crisp 
fried okra). Kerala prawn 
curry, sharabi kababi 
(chicken tikka flamed with 
brandy) and chicken ehettln- 
and. The friendly waitress 
suggested a selection of 
breads. 

D6 urged me to try the 
mango lassL a yoghurt drink 
traditionally served salty or 
sweetened. But mango- 
flavoured? It sounded very 
fining bo sbe instructed the 
waitress to bring me a 
“halka" (thin) lassi. We ate 
with our fingers. This was 
very "desi” (down to earth), I 
thought, just like home. 

The expression “desi” and 
Dfi's Barlim- use Of " ballca" 
brought us to “hinglish", the 
street patois she pioneered 
as editor of Stardust, Bolly- 
wood’s leading industry 
magazine. Hinglish Is a 
hybrid of Hindi and English 
widely spoken in the dtles. 
Initially it was the vocabu- 
lary of the educated classes, 
suggesting the speaker had 
travelled abroad or owned a 
television with access to 
imported programmes and 
fashionable English words. 

“Hinglish started out as a 
naughty schoolgirl sticking 
a finger up to the Establish- 
ment I used it in my col- 
umns. It caught on hut for 
the first 10 years, critics just 
want on at me, saying ‘She 
does not even write English’. 
Now it is everywhere, in 
newspapers, advertisements 
and on television. It is so 
mainstream that it bores 
me." 

She developed the style at 
Stardust, where her pioneer- 
ing brand of masala filmi 
(spicy film) journalism 
marked her out Her hall- 
mark stories, then and now, 
were acerbic, bitchy, vituper- 
ative, vindictive, mostly 
invented but voraciously 
consumed. “I gave the maga- 
zine its tone,” she says 
proudly. Bollywood now 
“nauseates me". 

She quit Stardust at her 
peak in the mid-1980s. Des- 
perate for new challenges, 
she launched Society and 
Celebrity, though these 
upmarket magazines hardly 
took her away from bar core 
of urban Hite fens. At the 
same time, her newspaper 
column piirnnii»img the life- 
styles of the rich and famous 
in Bombay caught the eye of 
Penguin, the publisher. 

Bombay and the urban 
elite is the core around 
which a D6 book is woven. 
But her advocacy of the 
urban elites rarely yields 
telling insight She simply 
rides the cusp of popular fas- 
dilation with the new-mon- 
eyed classes. That has made 
her rich and a desirable 
guest at posh lunch tables in 
south Bombay. But you 



won't find a social scientist 
or a poet at the same tabic. 

She distrusts the liberals 
who believe Indian authors 
must reflect the fundamen- 
tals which the literary Estab- 
lishment so cherishes: parti- 
tion and the poor. “1 am 
criticised for not writing 
about poverty. But the poor 
is not my reality and I see no 
reason to create a world I do 
not belong to.” 

D6 bas unwittingly 
emerged as an advocate of 
urban women: “It may not 

‘The vast 
bulk of 
what is 
said 

about me 
and my 
lifestyle is 
exaggerated’ 

have been my intention but 
it is what the urban, work- 
ing women have received 
from the book that is touch- 
ing. That's why I address 
many women's meetings 
these days." 

In truth, her books struck 
a chord not only because of 
the sexual dalliances in a 
society where open discus- 
sion of sexuality has long 
been disavowed. The books 
echoed the times. The econ- 
omy was vibrant Satellite 
television was assaulting 
Indian cultural presump- 
tions. There was a bucca- 
neering spirit In business. 

“I am read extensively but 
the interest is driven as 
much by insatiable curious- 


ity with ray lifestyle. 1 live in 
the same apartment [in fash- 
ionable south Bombay] 
where I met my [shipping 
tycoon | husband 14 years 
agu," she says, matter of 
Tartly. 

“The vast bulk or what is 
said about me and my life- 
style is exaggerated. A for- 
eigner said after meeting me 
that he had expected to meet 
a woman who is bathed in 
rose water. 1 am disappoint- 
ingly normal." 

Yet her books arc studied 
at universities, and foreign 
academic fans say her works 
offer an Insight Into contem- 
porary India, and have 
included the titles on post- 
graduate comparative litera- 
ture courses. 

Doesn't she feel vindicated 
by foreign recognition? "I do 
not crave this sort of 
endorsement. 1 am not 
looking for a pat on the back 
from mousey intellectuals." 

What has helped her 
career, she concedes. Is her 
beauty, which once sold 
Ponds skin cream* Her looks 
and Image - beauty -queen 
turned reptilian writer - are 
marketing tools. “Had I 
looked differently, perhaps, 
the books would have been 
perceived differently. That is 
something I can't change. I 
am not apologetic about it. I 
would rather be read." 

She is. indeed, beautiful. 
But for the all-seeing, all- 
knowing. all-writing woman 
there Is still the need for a 
talisman, an extravagant 
purple tnndi on her forebead. 
The bindi Is the "third eye" 
which, according to Hindu 
philosophy, gives the Indi- 
vidual the vision to see "the 
dance of the Lord Shiva, the 
source of all dynamic 
energy". 
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N othing is too exotic 
when it comes to 
equipping our modem 
managers for their sol- 
emn task. 

They go rock-climbing, white- 
water rafting and fire-walking. 
They have played Lego, studied 
medieval painting and been clos- 
eted on retreat in Benedictine 
monasteries. Their prescribed 
bedtime reading includes Jacques 
Derrida, Macbiavelll's The Prince 
and Sun Tzu's Art of War. 

What is going on? Cynics will 
say company managers are just 
deeply insecure and are being 
exploited by clever entrepre- 
neurs. Caught between the 
demands of industrial efficiency 
and human decency, they are 
searching at the same time for 
sure-fire success and for moral 
guidance in a world of shifting 
values. 

Or the explanation could be 
simpler. It is implied in the fact 
that these mostly youthful pur- 
suits are being discovered and 
deployed long after school or uni- 
versity. 

Among the latest training reci- 
pes is a book called Socratic Dia- 
logue in the Marketplace by Jos 
Kessels of Amsterdam. Kessels 
describes himself as a dialogue 


Truth of the Matter 


Socrates joins the board 

The art of dialectic is being employed as a management tool, writes Christian Tyier 

and his book (sorry, the psychotherapy industry by disrespectful nihilism in the use ins te a d is a system derived ics, is for the mana 


consultant and his book (sorry, 
in Dutch only) is, as its title sug- 
gests, about rigorous th inkin g. 
More precisely, it Is Kessels' 
attempt to apply the ancient and 
forgotten art of dialectic to busi- 
ness problems. 

One of his consultants brought 
the Socratic method to bear on 
budget priorities in the Nether- 
lands sewage system. ("More 
reflection, less money down the 
drain!"). has “dialogued" 

with bankers, tax inspectors, 
retailers, health workers and the 
police. Last weekend he brought 
his message to a seminar in Sur- 
rey. 

Professional philosophers are 
tuiring their skills to market, per- 
haps for the first time since the 
Sophists of ancient Greece 
charged fees for political spin- 
doctoring and personal consul- 
tancy. 

Already they have frightened 


the psychotherapy industry by 
offering their services at reduced 
rates (about $100 an hour in New 
York) as "facilitators" to help 
people think their problems 
through. 

“We look at the person's con- 
ceptual history, not their emo- 
tional history." explained Karin 
Murris, another Dutch philoso- 
pher, who chairs the Society of 
Consultant Philosophers in New- 
port, Pembrokeshire. “Often, 
people's thinking just gets 
stuck." 

At first sight, Socrates looks 
absolutely the wrong model for 
managers seeking the grail of 
truth. His method of “negative 
dialectic" (as portrayed by Plato, 
anyway) consisted of inviting 
people to give their definition of 
some concept, then demolishing 
it. often by ridicule and quibble. 

Rarely did he offer an alterna- 
tive himself. By encouraging a 


disrespectful nihilism in the 
young blades of Athens, he 
undermined Athenian democ- 
racy, wrote the celebrated 
American journalist Izzy Stone in 
his The Trial of Socrates. He was 

At first sight, 
Socrates 
looks 

absolutely the 
wrong model 
for managers 

so irritating, according to St 
Augustine, that he contributed to 
his own trial and death by hem- 
lock. 

Actually, the new Socratics 
play down Socrates' behaviour. 
He is the brand name, what they 


use in«rtt»ari is a system derived 
from Platonic dialogue at the 
turn of the century by a German 
neo-Kantian called Leonard Nel- 
son. 

The first step is for the board 
or committee to agree a formu- 
lation of the question it wants to 
discuss. This can take time, since 
any version of a question is likely 
to contain within it the - usually 
unrecognised - prejudice of its 
formula tor. (Which is why politi- 
cians are so shy of the single- 
question referendum.) 

Next, the meeting tries to 
select a real-life example of the 
question. Finally, it goes back to 
the abstract, to tease out - if it 
ean - the general principle 
enshrined in the example. What 
is our company's soda! responsi- 
bility? What rights do we give 
employees? What are our busi- 
ness ethics? 

The point, say the new Socrat- 


ics, is for the managers to leam 
what they really believe, not by 
semiring or pulling rank, but by 
slowly and rigorously arguing 
the thing through. Only thus 

can they reach a durable agree- 
ment • . 

It is, in other words, supervised 
brainstorming. To make the busi- 
ness of thinking more enjoyable, 
philosophical consultants will 
organise a diner pensoru. “Experi- 
ence shows that conversation 
develops best during a shared 
meal, as this allows for the 
ideal combination of ease and 
concentration," says the Kessels 
brochure. The doctor suggests a 
maximum of six around the 
table in a private dining room, 
starting at 6pm and ending at 10. 

If the new Socratics are right 
in saying the art of dialectic 
appears nowhere in the manage- 
ment literature, the question 
remains: why should grown-ups 


big businesses, budgets 
or labour forces need phlloso- 
phere to tell them how to think? 

The first part of the answer 
would seem to follow the stan- 
dard justification for employing 
any sort of management consul- 
tancy: it is easier for the outsider 
to see what needs doing than it is 
for the Insider. 

But the second port is less flat- 
tering. It is that logical thinking 
is just too difficult - for manag- 
ers as for anybody else. Even if 
they can do it for themselves, 
they cannot always stimulate it 
in others. So. when outdoor 
gomes are thought to be good for 
team spirit and leadership, 
indoor games like Socratic dia- 
logue surely cannot be bad. 

The eminent Harvard classi- 
cist. Bernard Knox, in his bode. 
The Oldest Dead White European 
Males, argued that an education 
In the humanities as devised by 
the ancient Greeks - the Soph- 
ists, in fact - is indispensable for 
ranking decisions in the modem 
world. 

Is it this which managers lack 
today? If so, it is time to scrap all 
those vocational courses at 
school and university, time to 
wind up those MBA programmes. 
Let them read Rhetoric. 
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History 

that 

breathes 
down your 
neck 

Justin Cartwright is awed by a rare 
visit to the laboratory where the Dead 
Sea Scrolls are under examination 


I t's early morning. Jerusa- 
lem reverberates to the call 
of the muezzin and wail of 
police sirens. There is a 
thickness to the noise, as If 
bees are swarming. An armoured 
truck crosses Jerusalem Cram the 
Israel Museum to the Rockefeller 
Museum in Arab East Jerusalem. 
It passes close to the walls erf the 
old city, where Palestinians are 
milling around taxi stands and 
stalls, reading newspapers 
intensely and eating bread 
bought at the roadside, dipping it 
in salt provided in a twist of 
paper, or hurrying to prayer. 

In the laboratory, four Russian 
women and one Israeli are 
waiting. The truck backs into a 
courtyard by way of a small, 
anonymous alley. A carefully 
sealed package is unloaded and 
carried down in an ancient lift to 
the underground laboratory. The 
seals are broken, the backing 
paper and supports removed, 
and, there, in all its glory Is 
Isaiah A, the oldest known copy 
of the Book of Isaiah. 18in wide 
and 27ft long and almost perfect 
in its Hebrew script on sand-col- 
oured parchment I realise sud- 
denly that tbis book was sup- 
posed to be rolled and read by 
winding on. 

This is one of the most impor- 
tant Dead Sea Scrolls, discovered 
in a cave in the Judaean Desert 
near Qumran 50 years ago. The 
Russian women, emigre art 
restorers and paper experts, lay 
the Book or Isaiah carefully on a 
bench, watched by Pnina Shor, 
the head of restoration of the 
Israel Antiquities Authority, 
After months of discussion, 
debate and scientific tests, work 
is about to start on the preserva- 
tion of the scrolls. Israel's most 
precious cultural artefacts. 

For me, the experience of see- 
ing the Dead Sea Scrolls in this 
laboratory, close up, with every 
dimple of the parchment and 
every small ink mark and rule 
clearly visible, is overwhelming. 
There they are, some of the most 
resonant words ever written: 
“They shall beat their swords 
into ploughshares . . . nation shall 
not lift up sword against nation.” 

I look at the Russian women to 
see if they, too. are overcome. 1 
see only a kind of Russian Imper- 
turbability, but later they tell me 
that working cm the scrolls has 
been the high point of their 
careers: as Jews who left Russia. 

they Can imaging nothing more 

rewarding. I recognise in that 
small room many elements of 
Jewish life: reverence for texts 
and scholarship, the effects of the 
diaspora, the search for identity, 
and the assertion of Israeli legiti- 
macy. For the Dead Sea Scrolls 
are perfect examples of a univer- 
sal theme of Jewish life, the 
desire to be the true and pure 
children of Israel, the Hasidim. 

The most complete Dead Sea 
Scrolls are housed in Jerusalem 
in the Shrine of the Bode which 
looks something like a French 
airport lounge of the 1960s. The 
word “shrine" gives an Indication 
of their standing. There are seven 
main scrolls and 80,000 frag- 
ments, hymns and prophecies 


and commentaries and exor- 
cisms, many of which still await 
translation from Hebrew and 
Aramaic. 

The scrolls were first discov- 
ered by a Bedouin shepherd boy 
looking for a lost goat and 
became the subject of a fascinat- 
ing struggle because they were 
found in what was then part of 
Jordan. Their extraordinary sig- 
nificance is twofold. They are, by 
1,000 years, the oldest known 
Hebrew version of the Bible, and 
they are the documents and the 
rules of a sect, variously called 
the Essenes or the Zadokltes, 
who were very important in 
Judaea in the period leading up 
to the destruction of the Temple 
by the Ramans in AD 70. 


In that small 
room are 
elements of 
Jewish life: 
reverence for 
scholarship, 
the effects of 
the diaspora 


The Essenes were known from 
the writings of Philo and Jose- 
phus, but nothing of their society 
or their works remained - with 
one small exception: Cambridge 
University acquired a fragment 
known as the Damascus Docu- 
ment from a synagogue In Cairo 
in 1897 which Professor Solomon 
Schechter identified as a copy of 
a Zadokrte document This bril- 
liant deduction was proved cor- 
rect when the original document 
was found among the Qumran 
haul 50 years later. 

The Essenes were an ascetic 
group who founded their own 
community in protest at what 
was going cm among the priestly 
families of Jerusalem, probably 
about 3)0 BC. Qumran was their 
headquarters, but they were a 
presence in all Jewish cities 
alongside the Pharisees and the 
Sadducees. 

So the Dead Sea Scrolls point 
to a previously unknown diver- 
sity of Jewish life in the period 
leading up to the destruction of 
the Temple, a cataclysm for Juda- 
ism. which was preceded by the 
destruction of Qumran by the 
Roman Tenth Legion' In AD 68. 

What the scrolls are not are 
early Christian documents or ref- 
utations of Christ’s divinity or 
part of a Vatican plot to hide 
unpalatable truths. 

They do contain many pas- 
sages - as does the Old Testa- 
ment In general - which presage 
the thinking of the New Testa- 
ment, particularly the fourth gos- 
pel So striking are the compari- 
sons that Edmund Wilson, the US 
commentator, in a rush of enthu- 
siasm. proclaimed in 1955 that 
Qumran, rather than Nazareth or 
Bethlehem, was “the cradle of 
Christianity"-. In truth, what the 
Dead Sea Scrolls tell us most 
clearly about Christianity is that 



it was a Jewish sect with link* to 
all the major Jewish traditions. 

The scrolls display the long- 
running Jewish expectation of 
the raming of the Messiah and 
the end of days. The leader of the 
Qumran sect, “The Teacher of 
Righteousness", seems to have 
been a charismatic teacher, who 
was in fierce conflict with the 
Hasmonean priesthood in Jerusa- 
lem. 

The scrolls are not historic doc- 
uments; scholars must infer 
compare with the archaeological 
record of Qumran to establish 
dates clearly. What seems certain 
now is that the scrolls were writ- 
ten In Qumran and that . Qumran 
was an important centre. Ink- 
wells, a sundial, pots, dishes and 
a store of plates have been dis- 
covered. Work, study, humility, 
communal meals were all of 
great importance. Water for rit- 
ual bathing was fed down foam 
the mountain in an elaborate sys- 
tem of tunnels and aqueducts, 
still visible, and fed into deep 
wells and baths. 

The buO dings, which were of 
solid stone topped with palm 
fronds and awnings, were pro- 
tected by the steep banks of a 
wadi on three sides and the 
mountain behind, in these build- 
ings, the Qumranites studied, 
wrote, and took their solemn 
meals. 

The remains of a substantial 


watchtower still stand, and the 
view down the Dead Sea, apart 
from a ribbon of road, is exactly 
as the Qumranites would have 
seen it; each evening wild goats 
come down from the cliffs and 
ttw hlTla anri sea tatg on the pur- 
plish tones of a ripe peach. 

The laws of entry to the com- 
munity were strict They are laid 
out in the Community Rule, one 
of the most important scrolls. 
Daily life, too, was harsh. Jose- 
phus in AD 75 describes the rit- 
ual in this way: 

Before the sun is up they utter no 
word on mundane matters, but 
offer to him certain prayers, which 
have been handed down firm their 
forefathers, as though entreating 
him to rise. They are then dis- 
missed by their superiors to the 
various crafts in which they are 
severally proficient and are stren- 
uously employed until the fifth 
hour, when they again assemble 
m one place and. after girding 
their loins with linen cloths, bathe 
their bodies in cold water... 

To see the Qumran ruins at 
dawn, with the sun rising over 
the hills of Jordan a -few mflgq 
away, and striking the waters of 
the deceptively inviting sea, is to 
get some idea of the symbolic sig- 
nificance of Qumran. Although 
less than 20 miles from Jerusa- 
lem, even today it is a world 
away. The old road up to Jerusa- 
lem, via Jericho, passes through 


deep gorges, following the course 
of a wadi where water was neces- 
sarily available for travellers. It 
paaaK through a landscape dra- 
matic and biblical, with Arab 
children herding goats anil the 
occasional Bedouin camp be- 
neath palm trees, overlooked by 
monasteries clinging to the 
mountainsides. The act erf setting 
up a community in thin barren 
place, where temperatures rou- 
tinely rise to over 40*C in sun t 

They contain 
many . 
passages 
which 
presage the 
thinking of 
the New 
Testament 

mar. seems designed to provide a 
contrast with the decadent life 
back in Jerusalem, and many of 
the scrolls contain references to 
the straggle for purity which the 
Essenes were engaged in. 

Although the Essenes, or 
Zadokltes, disappear from his- 
tory, presumably absorbed into 
other branches of Rabbinic Juda- 


ism, their importance is clear 
from the fact that, in the early 
Christian era, Josephus speaks of 
them admiringly anil at length 
but does not mention the Chris- 
tians. There is evidence that 
some of the Essenes died at 
Masada with the Zealots, yet It 
re main s a mystery what hap- 
pened to them after they hid 
their precious documents as the 
Romans advanced on Qumran. 

And there the documents lay in 
tall, strangely delicate, Jars, 
undisturbed, for 2,000 years. 
Their discovery led to a frantic 
scramble to recover them for the 
newstate of Israel and to wrest 
control of the scholarship from 
the E exile Bfljhque in Jerusalem. 
Stories of the acquisition and 
smuggling of scrolls and frag- 
ments are legion; in one case dur- 
ing the 1967 war, an Israeli sol- 
dier-archaeologist virtually 
parked his tank on the lawn of 
an antiquities dealer's house in 
newly taken territory where he 
knew a scroll was hidden 

Now, in the basement of the 
Rockefeller Museum, the work is 
going on to preserve the scrolls. 
Some of the methods used by the 
brilliant but mercurial scholars 
who first worked on them were 
bit and miss: pieces were stuck 
together with Scotch tape and 
grouped in glass plates, like jig- 
saws. 

The residues of the glues have 



seeped into the parchment and 
must be removed. This delicate 
work is under way, carried out 
with infinite patience ami enor- 
mous skill, to a quiet ohnma of 
Russian. Other work is going on 
with DNA testing to piece 
together bits of the parchment. A 
head louse from a comb found in 
Qumran is being tested in the 
hopes that its last meal will 
1 reveal some ancient DNA. 

The most complete scrolls have 
been displayed far 30 years and 
the farce of gravity hs« also done 
some damage. Some scrolls, like 
the Thanksgiving Scroll, which Is 
being restored now, win never be 
fully recovered. 

But to see the Isaiah Scroll or 
the Habbakuk Commentary look- 
ing as though they had been writ- 
ten a few weeks ago, is to feel the 
breath of history on your neck. 
So much of what we take for 
granted in our culture has direct 
connections to Qumran, filigrees 
of knowledge which pass deli- 
cately but tenaciously through 

tWO millwinlq 

■ An ex. hm entitled Scrolls from 
the Dead Sea, which indudes the 
Community Rule, Hosea Commen- 
tary, the Damascus Document, the 
War Rule and tite Book cf Leviti- 
cus, is at the Kehdngrooe Art Gal- 
lery and Museum, Glasgow G 3 
SAG. until August SO. Tel: 
0141-2372039. 
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xperiences of exile 
and homelessness in 
a hostile world lie at 
the root of Jewish 
identity. In antiquity, the 
Jews lived between the great 
river-valley civilisations of 
the NDe and Euphrates, and 
suffered enslavement by 
both: but the very tenuous- 
ness of their survival mari e 
them strong, teaching 
that have helped them 
endure, despite vicious con- 
trary odds, for more tha n. 
2X00 years. 

It is an extramdinary and 
bitter story. Lionel Steiman 
tells It well, with an histori- 
an's calm and a humanist's 
care. He is not himself a 
Jew, but that does not make 
him detached: the story is 
too moving for that 
IBs task is to recount the 
history of anti-Semitism 
since Roman times in sup- 
port of Leon Poliakov's 
famous but contested thesis 
that Christian theology is 
primarily responsible for 
anti-Semitism anri its nrur- 


A race adrift in an unholy world 

The tragic history of anti-Semitism has many lessons to offer, writes AC. Grayling 


derous results. This Is not to 
deny the role of other fac- 
tors, important among thw> 
economic ones. 

When Christians first took 
an interest In commerce and 
finance in the medieval 
period - until then Jews had 
been Europe’s principal 
bankers and middlemen - 
the ensuing conflict was bru- 
tally resolved by gx pnlsrnns 
and not infrequently massa- 
cres, of entire Jewish popula- 
tions. But if the inspiration 
for practical anti-Semitism 
included economic factors. 
Its justification turned 
squarely on theology: Jews 
were demonised as nitanc 
who ensnared Christians in 
secret toils of debt, usury 
and black magic, for which 
purpose they ate Christian 
children: they were quintes- 


sential! y Other, cursed by 
God forever because they 
had not merely rejected 
Christ but murdered him. 

Jews had spread through- 
out Europe during the 
Roman Empire, the close ties 
between their dispersed com- 
munities facilitating trade - 
principally, in early days, 
the slave trade. By the time 
of Charlemagne, under 
whom they flourished, they 
had become useful to Chris- 
tian rulers, partly for their 
value in international com- 
merce - which included, by 
this time, exchanges 
between Christian west and 
Islamic east - and partly for 
their role in the development 
of urban life and institutions 
of government In the 10th 
and ilth centuries, conse- 
quently, the Jewish popula- 


tion of Europe grew eight- 
fold. 

Theological hostility to 
Jews had existed since New 
Testament times, and had 
been institutionalised by St 

PATHS TO GENOCIDE 
by Lionel B. Steiman 

Macmillan £50, 284 pages 

Augustine and the Fathers, 
but it had not so far 
expressed itself violently. 
With the launching of the 
first Crusade in 1095 that 
changed: the Crusaders 
warmed up for their quest to 
the Holy Land by massacr- 
ing Jews at home. 

The reasons are complex. 
Growth of cities, of trade 
between them, and of tbe 
changing economic balance 


between agricultural and 
urban wealth, had brought 
several matters to a head. 
One was the spread of her- 
esy, another was the increas- 
ing friction between Chris- 
tians and Jews as economic 
change revealed that the lat- 
ter were better placed to 

benefit from it. By combin- 
ing the Idea of Jews as, so to 
speak, the ultimate heretics, 
with the desire to wrest 
sources of wealth from them, 
both the Church and its 
votaries saw a simple if vio- 
lent solution. The pogroms 
and expulsions began. 

England in 1390 was the 
first to expel its Jewish pop- 
ulation. followed over the 
□ext three centuries by most 
other western European 
kingdoms. Tbe easterly 
migration of the Jews ended 


in Polahd. where they were 
tolerated and. as before, 
became invaluable allies of 
tbe rulers, serving as their 
agents and effectively run- 
ning the economy. 

Tension grew between the 
peasantry and the Jews act- 
ing for their absentee land- 
lords. but it was r.oi until 
Poland’s fatal expansion into 
Ukraine, where many Jews 
migrated to profit from 
opportunities in the new ter- 
ritories. that trouble 
recurred. In the pogroms fal- 
lowing the 1648 Cossack 
uprising, nearly half nf the 
region's Jews perished. But 
the 18th and 19th centuries 
saw Europe's Jews growing 
in numbers and again flour- 
ishing. protected first by 
Enlightenment arguments 
for their emancipation and 


assimilation, and then hy 
practical steps - notably by 
Napoleon, who did more 
than anyone had ever done 
lo lift civil disabilities fmm 
Jews everywhere in his 
European conquests. 

Yet while the processes of 
emancipation and assimila- 
tion spread, so did resistance 
to it. inspired by the 29th 
century's vilest legacies, the 

evils or nationalism ami rac- 
ism. They proved Mnmger 
than the liberal impulses of 
Lhe En tighten mem: anti the 
result - first in the horrors 
of the Holocaust, and then in 
the troubled establishment 
of an Israeli homeland - i» 
sntl before our eyes. 

The history uf anti-Semi- 
tism has many tragic lessons 
nud much insight to offer, of 
application fur beyond itself. 
It constitutes, perhaps, the 
greatest moral chap-book for 
uur age. for anyone able to 
draw an inference; and it is 
therefore u required study. 
Sternum's account is an 
excellent place to start. 


H ere we have 
on odd couple, 
a pair of books 
with nothing 
in common 
but a subject: Disney. Carl 
Hiaasen'6 Team Rodent is 
brisk and lean and wickedly 
ton to read. The Magic King- 
dom by Steven Watts is 
thick and slow and 
well-meaning and no fun at 
alL Neither is much use on 
its own. Together they con- 
vey something of the scope 
and significance of an enter- 
prise that began modestly 
enough with an animated 
mouse - and now devours 
the world, as Hlaasen would 
have it. 

Maybe it takes a local per- 
spective to see clearly the 
menace in global entertain- 
ment. Hlaasen is from Flo- 
rida. Disney took dominion 
there, “bulldozing the cow 
pastures and dr aining the 
marshes". Three decades 
later, old rural Orlando has 
been obliterated. A best- 
selling crime writer, author 
of Strip Tease and Lucky 
You, Hiaasen lives a half 
day's drive from Disney 
World, down in Key West. 

He feels the shock waves 
nonetheless: “By 2000, the 
number of tourists visiting 
tbe Orlando area is expected 
to reach 46m annually." 
Amazing how “spill-over" 
from that kind of traffic will 
sensitise you to a company's 
pervasive influence. Hlaasen. 
sees Disney everywhere: 
mouse ears poking up 
behind other familiar corpo- 
rate logos. He cries out in 
pained protest: “Enough 
Orlandos, already." 

To hammer home the 
world-straddling power of 
the Walt Disney Company. 
Hiaasen attacks from 
another angle, also local. He 
asks us to stand in the door- 
way of Peep Land on West 42 
Street (“a scrofulous, neon- 
lit affirmation of XXX-rated 
raunch"} and look towards 
Broadway at the "gleam- 
ing! y wholesome" Disney 
store (one of 550 outlets in 11 
countries) and the New 
Amsterdam Theater, refur- 
bished, Hiaasen points oat. 
with $38m of Disney’s cash. 

Peep Land, he says, is a 
last bastion of the “dissolute, 
sticky-shoed ambience" of 
Times Square in its porn- 
infested prime. The other 
“entrenched sin-merchants” 
have been banished, a feat of 
civic sanitation city govern- 
ments could not accomplish, 
but Disney managed. Is 
Hiaasen bemoaning the 
absence of squalor? Does be 
miss the hookers the way he 
misses Orlando's orange 
groves? Not exactly, though 
he does suggest that a little 
depravity is a good thing. 

“Team Rodent doesn't 
believe in sleaze." he writes, 
"nor in old-fashioned revul- 
sion. Square in the middle is 
where it wants us all to be, 
dependable consumers with 
predictable attitudes. The 
message, never stated but 
avuncular] y implied, is that 
America's values ought to 
reflec t those of the Walt Dis- 
ney Hnmpmy and not the 
other way around.” 

Disney Is clean. Or used to 







Minnie Mouse’s kitchen, one of the aiustmtions in ’Designing Disney's Thame Parks The Architecture of Reassurance 1 ecfltod by Karal Ann Marfng (Ftammarton, £30, 224 pages] 
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The Mouse that roared 

Pest or pioneer? Adam Begley considers two contrasting views of the Disney entertainment empire 


be. back when "Unde Walt" 
ran the show. Hiaasen 
quotes the proud progen- 
itor's refrain; “Mickey is a 
clean mouse." These days, 
though the trademark still 
spells wholesome family fun, 
it’s a different story. But 
once upon a. time ... 

Stephen Watts letB us 
know that with Walt and 
Mickey, it was like father, 
like son. According to his 
daughter, Walt was “a very 
clean man, physically, and 
he expected it in others"; 
Watts concedes that Mick- 
ey's maker was “a notorious 
prude". But he hustled. He 
nursed nostalgia for a small- 
town life he barely knew, 
and somehow tapped 
straight into America nness 
- a Wftd of mind meld with 
the masses. 

He had a penchant for out- 
house gags, but they were 
clean outhouse gags. He 

hgtoff tyinYiwpiriCTn, but not 

in a messy fanatical way: “1 
feel if the thing can be 
proven un-American, it 
ought to be outlawed,” he 
said. He was racist, but only 
in the cleanest sense - as 


Watts indulgently explains. 
Walt was “a typical white 
American of his time who 
harbored a benign, genteel 
bias against blacks”. And 
“Uncle Walt" (this is straight 
out of Hiaasen's worst night- 
mare) truly felt responsible 
for the nation’s moral soul; 
or, to borrow Watt’s wooden 
prose; “In the broadest 
sense, be came to view his 
company's productions In 
terms of a stewardship of 
Middle American values.” 

The Magic Kingdom is part 
biography, part company 
history, part college survey 
of 20th-century society and 
culture. Watts plods decade 
by decade from the - Depres- 
sion to the “widening cul- 
tural and ideological divi- 
sions of the ISfiOs". reciting 
along the way the roll-call of 
Disney triumphs (Mickey 
Mouse as populist icon, Davy 
Crockett as Cold Warrior. 
Mary Popping as regenerator 
of the nuclear family). The 
inevitable conclusion looms 
like death and taxes: "Walt 
Disney did nothing if not 
embody the tenor of his 

times." 


Watts does better with Dis- 
ney’s other talent: merchan- 
dising. Mickey Mouse was 
the first craze. By the mid- 
1930s, you could buy more 
than 400 items bearing the 
Disney trademark - soap, 
candy, crib sheets, hot-water 
bottles, hairbrushes, all 

TEAM RODENT; HOW 
DISNEY DEVOURS 
THE WORLD 
by Carl Hiaasen 

Ballon t me $8.95, 85 pages 

THE MAGIC 
KINGDOM 
by Steven Watts 

Houg/uon Mifflin 5 JO, 526 pages 

emblazoned with Mickey’s 
likeness. According to Watts: 
" Snow White was the first 
film to have a complete mer- 
chandising campaign in 
place by the day the film 
opened." That was in 1837 - 
some 60 years before the 
Beauty and the Beast blitz. 
Merchandising was Disney's 
first step off the screen and 
into your daily life. 


The Magic Kingdom ends 
with Walt Disney's death in 
1966. He died shortly after 
his company had finished 
buying up 27,000 acres in 
central Florida (that’s twice 
the size of Manhattan); but 
the mouse had yet to morph 
into an octopus and begin 
reaching its tentacles into 
every aspect of entertain- 
ment industry. Which brings 
us back to Hiaasen, who has 
no use for history and 
couldn't care less about the 
cultural significance of 
Three Little Pigs - he's too 
Intent on casting Disney as 
the big bad wolf. 

Watts is all numb reason. 
Hiaasen ail emotion: mostly 
fear and loathing. His "anti- 
Mickey burn", he admits, "Is 
chronic and ulcerating". You 
would expect that an angry 
former Investigative Journal- 
ist for the Miami Herald 
would dig up more dirt to 
sling at his sworn enemy, 
but Hiaasen relies an anec- 
dote, invective and amusing, 
pseudo-paranoid speculation. 
All cranked-up by killer 
prose. It makes for an outra- 
geously funny book, as far 


from “square in the middle" 
as it can get. 

Early on. Michael D. Eis- 
ner gets rechristened Insane 
Clown Michael in honour of 
Insane Clown Posse, the rap 
group that recorded a 
“tediously offensive" album 
released and yanked (six 
hours later) by Disney’s Hol- 
lywood Records. Towards 
the end, Hlaasen tells a story 
about a young female, black 
rhinoceros that died in Dis- 
ney's care in the autumn of 
1997, just before the opening 
of Animal Kingdom, the new 
Disney zoo. Bizarre and gro- 
tesque as any video in the 
Peep Land inventory, the 
rhino story is worth the 
price of this paperback book 

Missing in tbe midst of 
this raucous hilarity are the 
bard facts that would turn 
teasing into a socially useful 
weapon. Team Rodent is not 
an expose - it won't trigger 
resistance against the Dis- 
ney empire, which is what 
Hiaasen says is called for. 
His rant will moke us laugh 
the cynical, helpless laugh of 
armchair media experts 
everywhere. 


Missing, also, is any hint 
that Disney is merely one 
among other entertainment 
giants. Why attack Team 
Rodent and leave out Time- 
Warner? Where's Rupert 
Murdoch? Or the BerteLsmon 
behemoth, which is busy 
buying the publisher of 
Hiaasen’s books’.’ 

What Hiaasen is really 
worried about, apart from 
the local nuisance of the 
“roadside schlock" spawned 
by tourism, is the mass dis- 
semination of images by an 
entity with an agenda. If the 
entity is capable of saturat- 
ing our visual and aural 
space, and if the agenda is 
coherent, then the worry is 
wholly justified. But the 
days when Walt Disney 
could micromanage all the 
doings of a squeaky clean 
mouse are long gone. The 
conglomerate is now too vast 
for total control, the best 
efforts of Insane Clown 
Michael notwithstanding. 

Today. Disney product is 
scattered like the droppings 
of ordinary' mice. And if you 
hare a problem with that, 
get a cat. 


F or those of ns who 
mls-sport onr youth 
sipping Gimlets and 
rereading Raymond 

Chandler, Robert Parker 
was a saviour. 

No one could Imitate the 
multi-layered genius of 
Chandler's plots or the 
cracklingly caustic wit of 
his gumshoe hero, Philip 
Marlowe; but Spenser, 
Parker’s literate Boston 
sleuth, was as worthy a 
descendant as one could 
find. And Parker paid due 
homage to the master, 
completing Chandler's 
unfinished script of Poodle 
Springs and resurrecting 
Marlowe In his own sequel 
to The Big Sleep. 

Two dozen bestsellers 
later, the Spenser formula 
was tired and formulaic. For 
bU the violent retribution, 
visited upon malefactors 
and felons and tbe dtnicoBy 


Crime / Philip Stephens 

A hard boiled hero in Paradise 


controlled savagery of his 

ebony-skinned sidekick, 


flabby in middle-age. He 
grew too fond of his com 


coffee. There were too many 
evenings on the couch with 
Susan, Us shrink partner, 
and Pearl, her all too 
precious pooch. 

Parker seems to have 
realised the energy had 
gone, even it a loyal 
readership ensured the pay 
checks were still hefty. Now 

Spenser has heat elbowed . 

aside by a Jesse Stone. 


completely, but Parker 


intends Night Passage to be 
tbe first of many encounters 
with his mw hero. 

We meet Stone as he is 
being turned out of the 
LAFD's homicide squad. His 

would-be-actress wife has 
nm off with a Hollywood 
producer and the 35-year-old 
detective has become a little 
too fond or scotch on the 
rocks. He comes harder 
boiled than Spenser, with 
non e erf his predecessor’s 
culinary pretensions. 
Artichoke hearts with red 
leaf lettuce and shredded 
carrots have made way for 
cold pizza. And Stone has 
never heard of Pilsner 


Urquell beer and Iron Horse 
champagne. 

The plot is not overly 
complicated. Hasty 
Hathaway, the Wasp banker 
who runs the small New 
Engand town ot Paradise, . 

NIGHT PASSAGE 
by Robot B Parker 

John Murray £16.99. 522 pages 

wants a lush as his chief of 
police. The last person who 
wore the chiefs badge 
learned too much for his 
Own health. Drunks, 
Hathaway figures, don't ask 
too many questions. 


Stone discovers that 
Paradise is a place where 
blacks are not welcome and 
where Jews find it hard to 
get a gun permit. And while 
his neglected wife satisfies 
her human needs with most 
of the town's menfolk, 
Hathaway's sideline turns 
out to be as commander of 
Freedom's Horsemen. 
Predicably enough, this 
white militia is pledged to 
wage war against world 
government and “the forces 
of international 
ntongreUsation". 

The finance comes from 
laundering money for the 
Boston mob. No matter. 


These men, with their 
camouflage fatigues, 
hunting rifles and shotguns, 
are all that stand between 
the One Worlders and a 
White Christian Nation. 
Three murders (and a fair 
amount of sexual mayhem) 
later, onr hero Is sobering 
up. He is also rebuilding a 
long-distance relationship 
with his ex-wife. 

The action is well-paced, 
the dialogue crisp and the 
location well-drawn. Stone, 
who surely would have 
made it as a shortstop for 
the Dodgers had he not torn 
up his shoulder, comes with 
the inner toughness which 


makes the character 
credible. And the 
man-of-bonour homespun 
wisdom doesn’t grate as it 
had latterly when the words 
fell from Spenser's lips. 

AH in all. there is enough 
to win back those dispirited 
by the last few Spenser 
books. But Parker, who 
seems to turn not 
manuscripts faster than 
most of us can write 
reviews, should beware of 
taking his audience for 
granted. It’s a competitive 
market. James Lee Burke's 
ex-cop Roblcheaux has set a 
new standard for 
characterisation. Many of us 
long-time Chandler Tans 
have also been won over by 
the beguiling zaniness of 
Carl Hiassen. And even 
Parker devotees will find 
£16.99 a bit steep for 
300-odd pages with a lot of 
white space. 
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Comic 
angst 
in exile 

P ublished m Yiddish 
fti years ago but 
only now translated 
into English. Shad- 
ows n r: the Hurts:*: reminds 
us that Isaac U.i*he\is 
Singer was two writers. He 
was best known for his sto- 
ries. uf a Inst Jewish Poland, 
a romanticised old world to 
which many Americans, nut 
.iu*it .lews, could nostalgi- 
cally relate. Bui Iw w:i> also 
a sharp satirist anil chroni- 
cler of his ow n generation nf 
Polish Jews. In til ni Poland 
ami in dispersion. 

Set in Nl-w York sliunh 
alter the second world war. 
Shadows un the Hnrtine 
turns out to he Singer's 
darkest, most modern, and. 
at times, funniest novel it 
npenr- with a nioili-y gather- 
UK Of Jewish (VlUtSVS .it th- 
Upper West Sale .t|urinii-»i 
of Burts Makati?. a Wealthy 
businessman I ruin Warsaw, 
and fulliiivs them .is tliev 
struggle tu find ni>-ntitm: m 
the aftermath nf the Holo- 
caust and (lie destruction of 
their families and past 
The rent ml character is 
Hertz litvin. a child prndigi 
in Warsaw who hail been 
reduced lo leadline at a 
Hebrew elementary school in 
Unmklyii. unlil. "bv mere 
chance he hail bought into a 
mutual fund and mane 
money selling stocks". 

C.ivin is 46. married, with 


I! 

5B5 


SHADOWS ON THE 
HUDSON 
by Isaac Basheris 
Singer 

Huinnh H.uv.tlu n i/e v*>. 
548 /iuj.v. 


two grown-up children, a 
mistress, and a profound 
sense or dissatisfaction. 
After dinner at Boris Makav- 
er's, flattered and charmed 
by Boris's daughter. Anna, 
whom he tutored as a girl in 
Warsaw, he agrees to nm off 
with her. first lo a third 
class hotel on Broadway, 
and then to Florida. 

There. Grein meets Morris 
Gorabiner. a childhood 
friend he thought had died 
in the camps. Back in New 
York, Anna's husband dies, 
her distracted father makes 
a bad business deal and loses 
all his money, and Grain's 
wife develops breast cancer. 
An awful lot more happens, 
too. 

The book, written in serial 
form for the Yiddish Daily 
Forward. is 550 pages long 
and sprawls across a score of 
lives, from Dr Solomon Mar- 
golin. who has taken up 
again in secret with the gen- 
tile wife who left him for a 
Nazi, to Herman Makaver. 
Boris's communist nephew, 
who goes to Russia and dis- 
appears. 

Through it all. Grein 
chums in his own angst. He 
has lost his faith in God. but 
he doesn't know how to live 
in a godless world. He can't 
love any of his women prop- 
erly. but he yearns for all of 
them. His search for mean- 
ing in this limbo is at times 
richly comic. 

One of Singers earliest 
translators was Saul Bellow, 
and there is much in Shad- 
oics on the Hudson, from the 
anxiously philosophising 
and note-scribbling charac- 
ter of Hertz Groin to the lan- 
guage - "street language 
combined with a high style." 
Bellow called it - to suggest 
it was an inspiration for Bel- 
low's own seminal novel. 
Herzog. But while Herzog's 
frantic worries eventually 
quieten to a wordless calm. 
Singer's comedy turns 
increasingly dark. 

New York, "the Hudson 
lapping against piers resem- 
bling fiery pillars", is por- 
trayed as a hellish city, the 
"underworld". Few of the 
characters in the novel are 
genuinely sympathetic, and 
Grain himself, having 
wrecked the lives of those 
around him, abandons all 
three of his women and flees 
to the newly formed state of 
Israel, where he Uvu* as an 
orthodox Jew. 

Without faith and spiritu- 
ality, however, the ritual is 
hollow, anri he is tormented 
by temptation and boredom. 

It is a brooding end to what, 
for all its energy and com- 
edy, is a gloomy book; the 
reason, perhaps, why Singer 
the celebrated magician of 
fairy tales, left it untran- 
slated. 

Jeremy Gavron 
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BOOKS 


Intimations 
of mortality 

These moving explorations of terminal illness are the 
most vital, provocative and important books of the 
decade, writes Jackie Wullschlager 


S ylvia Plath wrote: 
“Dying/Is an art. like 
everything else”. Mor- 
tality is the subject of 
most great literature, 
from King Lear to Lolita, and 
deathbed scenes were the main- 
stay of 19th century fiction. But 
the literature of dying and of liv- 
ing with terminal illness is a 
new, late 1990s phenomenon. 

Last year, journalist Jean -Dom- 
inique Bauby's memoir or living 
with lochcd-in syndrome. The 
During Belt and the Butterfly, was 
published to critical and popular 
acclaim, in America this year, 
Sherwin Nuland's How We Die 
bas sold millions of copies, and 
here Ruth Picardie's story of 
dying of breast cancer. Before J 
Say Goodbye, is a bestseller. In 
his- own account of living wtth 
cancer, John Diamond comments 
wryly that “1 saw Ruth as a rival 
in some mad way. 1 was the jour- 
nalist with cancer, for God's 
sake, and here she was, waltzing 
on to the page with her own ter- 
minal disease and showing me 
up". Here too is a fourth journal- 
ist Harpers Bazaar editor Liz TU- 
beris, with a story of a life in 
fashion shot through with an 
account of suffering ovarian can- 
cer. These books seem to me 
among the most vital, provoca- 
tive and important of the decade. 

Advances in medical science - 
allowing the very ill to live long 
enough to chronicle their lives - 
have made the new genre possi- 
ble, but it is our fm-de-siecle cul- 
ture, at once so streetwise-sophis- 
ticated and so spiritually 
uncertain, that is its backcloth. It 
is no coincidence that these 
authors are journalists, who 
bring to the exploration of dying 
the qualities - energy, irony, lack 
of sentimentality - of their pacy, 
busy professional sphere. 

Recently, they have been 
attacked as “emotional pomogra- 
phers". making copy out of their 
last agonies. But it is exactly that 
juxtaposition - the shock of mor- 
tality in our bright, venal, secu- 
lar world - that make these 
books stand so hauntingly and 
acutely for our times. Public dec- 
larations of our private terrors 
and doubts, they are the more 
forceful because many readers 
today have no first-hand experi- 
ence of a death in their family. 
The memoirs here offer intimate 
exposure to fear and pain. Yet 
their writers are self-aware 
enough to invite that intimacy 
not as an act of grace or courage 
but as the worldly desperation it 
is - their own stab at seeking 
immortality and meaning in life 
- and it is this process that holds 
us in thrall. 

"What I was doing”, writes -w- 
year-old Diamond, "was looking 
for a way to make my cancer 


acceptable, to be the man who'd 
discovered chic cancer.” In 
March 1997. he was diagnosed 
with throat cancer and a 92 per 
cent chance of living more than 
five years. Months later, he had 
cancer of the tongue, six-hour 
surgery, was unable to speak 
properly or eat solid food. He had 
devoted his Times column to the 
progress of the disease, but now 
”1 couldn't be clever about it any 
more; I couldn't pretend cancer 
in the right hands was a chic and 
temporary accessory”. In C he 

C: BECAUSE 

COWARDS GET CANCER 
TOO 

by John Diamond 

Vermilion £9.99. 240 pages 

BEFORE I SAY 
GOODBYE 

by Ruth Picardie 

Penguin £5 99, JJ6 pages 

NO TIME TO DIE 

by Liz Tilberis 

WeiJenfdd & Nice Ison £13.99. 

288 pages 


tells with honesty and uncompro- 
mising detail the everyday story 
of what it is like to live with 
cancer, both in the practicalities 
of cancer care and the emotional 
impact, and debunks the cruel 
"battlefield vocabulary” of posi- 
tive thinking - that "the cure for 
cancer has a moral basis - brave 
and good people defeat can- 
cer. . . cowardly and undeserving 
people allow it to kill them”. 


A cceptance of fate's 
randomness is part of 
Diamond's distinction 
as a writer. His story 
begins when his wife, 
Nigel La Lawson, takes his hand 
as they sit down to EastEnders to 
say that the doctor called and 
“they've found some cancer 
cells”. As in his column. Dia- 
mond grounds the unthinkable in 
the domestically routine: “I earn 
the mortgage money translating 
what I see and hear and feel into 
words on the page”. Before the 
operation to remove the back of 
his tongue, the registrar tells 
how they will open his jaw like a 
book as “a matter of mechanics 
and hydraulics", for "it's impossi- 
ble for the intact body to con- 
ceive of this sort of operation as 
anything but a mime. Like a 
child imagining death as eternity 
spent conscious in a wooden box, 
I could only think of the opera- 
tion In its most mechanical 
terms”. After it, he floats on a 
wave or dark hospital humour, 
unravelling everything from the 
doctors' principle of "gradual dis- 


closure” (“for look, read knife”) 
to the fate of the nutter who, 
having refused radiotherapy, 
turned up in the waiting room to 
lure other patients away from it 
and on to his magical diet ("'You 
kicked him out of course?' 'Well, 
yes, we kicked him out regularly. 
The only thing was he did sur- 
vive for years and the cancer did 
disappear'”). 

Diamond goes home "a 
wounded honking mute unable to 
respond to the simplest question 
without dribbling”; he has no 
cancer but still feels ill, and has a 
hunch that cancer will return, 
though “I can only see it now in 
terms of the death sentence 
which hangs over all of us all of 
the time”. His story is urgent and 
utterly compelling; he has the 
novelist's ability to see himself 
from both inside and out, and a 
wit so sweeping that when it lets 
up you jolt with pain. In one 
sense, his book reads like an 
ironic novel, with the post-mod- 
ern twist that neither he nor we 
know the ending; in another, we 
are so engrossed in his life that 
when in the final scene, he is in 
bed with wife, children and cud- 
dly toys, "for the first time 
. . . without resenting the fact 
that ft had taken cancer to teach 
me the basics", we are happy to 
read him, as he says “like a 50s 
women's magazine article with- 
out blushing”. It is a triumphant, 
beautifully modulated piece of 
writing. 

Before I Say Goodbye is almost 
unbearably painful to read, but 
quite impossible to put down - 
you will finish this roDencoaster 
of a bode in one sitting. In Octo- 
ber 1998 Ruth Picardie, happily 
married mother of one-year-old 
twins, discovered she had breast 
cancer. Ruth saw herself as “a 
fast-track kind of girl ... an 
evolved post-feminist chick”, and 
responded publicly with a bra- 
vura performance of black com- 
edy in e-mails to friends and 
articles in the Observer detailing 
her illness. Her genius was to 
write the breezy lifestyle column 
of Thirty-Something Intellectual 
Everywoman - “You’re 32, a 
stone-and a half overweight, 
depressed by the stains on the 
sofa" began the first - who hap- 
pens to have cancer, when in fact 
coping with pain and facing 
death underline every sentence. 

Here is parody with a whiplash 
tail, our culture's obsessions at 
once indulged and exposed. She 
is disappointed cancer does not 
make her thin (expect a “size 16 
urn"), she spends £425 on under- 
wear at Agent Provacateur 
because “conventional and com- 
plementary medicine - they've 
all fucked up so far. Shopping 
and eating is the only therapy 
that works". The bright side? - 




Hands reaching out *Meeting No 1* by artist Evelyn WBSams, whose book 'Wbrks and Words’ fat published thta month by Art Books International (£35) 


“Matt gets to keep all the guilt if 
- when push comes to oratory - 
Lola and Joe end up going to 
private school". But - the 
moments she folks straight are 
the more heartrending for being 
so rare - “what hurts most is 
losing the future. I wont be there 
to clap when my beloved babies 
learn to write their names ... or 
kiss their innocent knees when 
they fall off their bikes". 

This is love of life, vibrantly 
expressed through both the triv- 
ial and the profound, as she gal- 
lops to death, her “bionic" cancer 
spreading to bones, lungs, liver 
(“you enter the bleakly euphe- 
mistic world of palliative care. 
Pollyanna commits suicide") and 


finally brain. Thousands of read-, 
era responded; a sample of their 
moving letters are included here, 
along with a searing, brilliantly 
compressed afterword by her 
husband Matt Seaton. 

IDs account of Ruth's last even- 
ing as they put the kids to bed, 
sang nursery rhymes, while the 
child on Ruth's knee got up and 
waddled across to join Matt and 
his sister on the other bed, will 
stay in the mind of any parent: 
“the sight of Ruth's poor 
hunched silhouette . . . still 
faintly finishing the lines of our 
song, was the saddest thing I 
hope to see. I knew then that, 
like Eurydice, she was lost to the 
Underworld, and that the true 


meaning of dying is. absolute, 
loneliness”. 

Liz Tilberis does not match this 
literary grace, but she connects 
to Ruth's story because both 
women had TVF treatment and 
Tilberis is convinced that the 
superatimulatian provided by fer- 
tility drags also triggers cancer, 
and did so in her case. No Time 
to Die is part standard celebrity 
memoir, choc-a-bloc with dropped 
names and with that ultimate 
vanity, “an absence of foreword" 
because days before her death 
Princess Diana agreed to write 
one. As a lover of the material 
world, Tilberis out-materialises 
most of us; what gives her book 
piquancy is that it is simulta- 
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hat is this 
innocent 
cartoon of a 
little girl. 


Fiction 


drawn In the manner 
orHerge. doing on the 
cover of a Nicholson Baker 
novel? 

She is dressed in a rather 
old-fashioned school 
uniform and is playing 
with a glove-puppet. She 
looks about as far removed 
from his last two offerings - 
Vox and The Fcrmata, with 
their gimmicky “adult" 
packaging and X-rated 
contents - as Rebecca of 
Surmybrook Farm. And 
indeed she Is. 

Norj 1 is both the heroine 
of this delightful book 
and the latest fictional 
avatar of Baker’s 
daughter. Alice - first 
introduced to us In Room 

Temperature. 

Nine years old, she has 
“straight brown bangs and 
brown eyes” and is staying 


Through the 
eyes of a 
child 


in the English cathedral city 
of Thrall with her father - a 
writer, naturally - her 
mother and her baby 
brother, Frank, aka 
Llttleguy. 

Baker and his family, the 
dust-jacket explains, spent 
most of last year in Ely. The 
cherished glove-puppet is 
called Sarah Laura Maria 
Raccoon, but Nory also 
craves Barbie dolls. Tin tm 
stories and 99 Flakes. 


Facts. 

And Fiction. 

To order any book featured 
in the FT 

Freephone 0500 500 635 

FT Bookshop 

25D Western Auihh\ I.owlon. W3 61 T' 

Tel ^-44 181 324 5511 Fax +44 181 324 5678 
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The novel's frame is a 
gentle, often highly comic, 
narrative about Nor^s 
experiences at Threll Junior 
School during the autumn 
term. This is deepened by 
charming evocations of her 
life back home in California 
and - the book's most 
remarkable feature - a 
series of dazzling 
excursions into her 
dreamscapes and 
imagina ti on. Through his 
instinctively sharp-eyed 
sensitivity for the 
magic of everyday objects 
Baker gives ns a 
vivid sense of bow freshly 
children tend to perceive 
things. 

Nory examines the 
Irregularity of her 
handwriting under a 
microscope and tells us, 
it's “really nice ... to 
think how many adventures 
lumpen to a pendl line 
while you’re just writing a 
simple word." 

When Baker describes the 
adve n t ure s that Nory, 
feeling a little lonesome 
in England, makes up in 
the car after trips to 
stately homes, the prose 
displays a freedom 
and suppleness that 
is quite new to his 
work. 

The Inspiration here 
is The Neaerendirtff Story. 
a film about an unhappy 
boy who miters a fantasy 
land where he performs 
heroic deeds, and this 


starting point enables 
Baker to explore 
the nature of story-telling 
itself and to develop a 
convincing model of 
how a child’s mind 
mutates reality into 
extraordinary symbolic 
episodes. 

He Is Insightful about 
the way Nory uses this to 
make sense of the world and 
the cycle of birth, 
parenthood and death. 

In particular he 
emphasises the Importance 
of her relationship 
with her mother, which 
he equates with a 
kind of pragmatic 
spirituality. 

The lessons Nory learns 
about compassion help her 
to become a real-life 
hero by standing up for an 

THE EVERLASTING 
STORY OF 
NORY 

by Nicholson Baker 

Chatto A WmJus £12.99. 

226 pages 


unpopular girl, Pamela 
Shavers, who Is the 
victim of bullying: The 
analysis of the group 
dynamic and how ordinarily 
mfld-maimered girls are 
corrupted Is disturbingly 
impressive. 

Although tiffs novel 
continues Baker’s 
“super-autobiography", it is 
the first in which he 
has made another person 
the sole central character. 
Perhaps as a result, 
there are occasions when he 
imposes his image of what a 
well-balanced child should 
he like on to Nory - but 
these are rare. 

The Everlasting Story 
of Nary b a refreshing 
book and represents a 
fascinating and highly 
successful progression for 
Baker. 

Frank Egerion 


J ohn Brown, the militant 
abolitionist was born in 
1800 and hanged in 1859 
for leading an attack on 
the Federal armoury at 
Harper’s Ferry. Two of his 
sons were killed when the 
Marines re-took the 
armoury. -Throughout his 
life John ' Brown was a 
strange, compelling figure, a 
failed wool merchant and 
land speculator, a surveyor, 
farmer, tanner and preacher. 
He adopted a very high 
moral tone to the que&on of 
slavery and became increas- 
ingly convinced that direct 
action was needed. He was 
supported by the philanthro- 
pist Gerrit Smith, admired 
by Emerson, and at one 
stage went with his huge 
family to live In North Elba, 
a community set up by 
Smith for free Negroes in 
upstate New York. A moun- 
tain overlooks North Elba, 
called Cloudsplltter by the 
native Americans, and this 
lends Its name to Russell 
Banks's very long novel. 

The novel is posed as a 
document given in 1900 in 
answer to a researcher by 
Owen Brown. John Brawn's 
, only surviving son. who 
lived as a hermit in Calif- 
ornia on a mountain top 
after his father was hanged 
and his soul went mar ching 
on. 

After some awkward man- 
oeuvering to establish the 
nature of this enterprise - 
such phrases as “received 
truth" are bandied around 
by the hermit - Banks even- 
tually gets his story under 
way. And it is a fascinating 
story. John Brown was an 
impossibly demanding Old 
Testament father who com- 
bined absolute certainty in 
matters spiritual with 
extraordinary ineptitude in 
the business world. He also 
favoured corporal punish- 
ment and heart-to-hearts 
with the Lord. 

Through the eyes of Owen 
Brown we see the doomed 
life of John Brown unfold 


Fiction / Justin Cartwright 

A family split 
by blood ties 


ing. He survives one debacle 
after another, including a 
disastrous attempt to corner 
the English market in Amer- 
ican wool and another to 
buy huge tracts of land in 
the Ohio Valley. All the 
while, however, he is able by 
the force of his personality 
and his oratory to attract 
supporters and to dominate 
his family with his passion 
for abolition. 

Owen, in Banks's account, 
is always ambivalent about 
his father. He feels unable to 
operate on his awn, needing 
his. father's absolute certain- 
ties, but at the same time be 
can see that his father’s 
judgment is flawed. None- 
theless, he follows along, an 
agnostic in religious matters 
and deeply ambivalent about 
black people, but increas- 
ingly keen to spill some 
blood in the cause, or any 
cause. He is, Banks suggests, 
an authentic American psy- 
chopath. He is complicit first 
in the death of a black fol- 
lower of Brown, Lyman 
Epps, and later he is the 
driving force behind the 
Browns' move to Kansas to 
take direct action against 
the pro-slavery settlers. 

There the Browns kfU five 
reasonably Innocent red- 
necks from Missouri and 
suddenly they become the 
focus of nationwide atten- 
tion. The family splits for- 
ever at the sight of blood. 

A strange thing happens 
to the book, however it frag- 
ments, too. After 600 pages 
of over-detailed description 
of the family's tribulations 
leading up to this de fining 
moment. Banks sells us 


short on the subsequent 
campaign of direct action, 
which ends with the disas- 
trous attack on the armoury 
at Harpers Ferry and 
Brown's hanging. 

There are some other seri- 
ous problems with this book. 
The. first is that it is far too 
long - not on the Lord Gow- 
rie principle that long books 
are by their nature imperti- 

CLOUDSPLITTER 
by Russell B anks 

. Seeker & Warburg £16.99. 

576 pages 

nent - but simply because it 
it stuffed with a kind of 
inchoate musing on race, 
slavery, history, familial 
relations, religion and other 
very big issues, which are at 
best repetitive and at worst 
tedious, but apparently 
essential for the achieve- 
ment of heavyweight literary 
status on the Toni Morrison 
scale. 
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neously a campaigning work, 
which provides controversial but 
strong evidence for a link 
between cancer and rVF. She per- 
suaded me, not only of the scope 
for further research and the need 
to warn women more seriously 
about the risks, but also that we 
must encourage a climate-change 
in accepting that as with cancer, 
so with fertility: we cannot con- 
trol every aspect of our bodies all 
the time. That, for a generation 
of 1990s control freaks, is the ter- 
rifying story of all these books, 
and why they offer so powerfully 
what Matt Seaton modestly calls 
“something truthful that could 
possibly be of use to somebody 
somewhere". 



H ) C 


T hese questions of 
voice and tone are 
important because 
Banks himself has 

set the rules. If Owen Brown 

has lived for 40 years on a 
mountain-top in California 
minding his sheep, is it 
likely that he would answer 
a researcher’s queries in this 
way In 1900? Would he write 
dialogue? Would hie confess 
to a researcher about mas- 
turbation and his sexual 
infatuation with a married 
black woman? Or about his 
brother’s self-inflicted cas- 
tration, a casual murder or 
two - and much, much 


mare? The answer is obvi- 
ously no, he wouldn't But 
then what is the point of 
dressing th is novel up in this 
way? The reason Is that it 
allow Banks to indulge in 
pages - hundreds of them - 
of Owen's insights into his 
and his father's psychologi- 
cal makeup, and its relation 
to history, religion, race and 
slavery. Banks has driven 
himself into a cul-de-sac the 
fictional Owen claims to be „ i 
neither educated nor articu- V- 
late, and his m usings are 
un convincing, either as his- 
torical imagining or fictional 
creation. Someone is 
"empowered" by hearing 
Brown speak. Owen con- 
fesses that H “feels weird" to 
see his old home. And so on. 

Underneath all this is an 
utterly compelling story, a 
tragedy of classic propor- 
tions with extraordinary res- 
onances In the age of the 
Unabomber and Timothy 
McVeigh. Banks's idea of 
using the peculiar, murder- 
ous, son, Owen, to tell the 
story is inspired, even 
though he has almost smoth- 
ered him with words. 
Despite this the book is 
Intermittently spellbinding, aft) 
ironically when It most Wi 
resembles an old-fashioned 
historical novel as the anti- 
slavery fanatics, a whole 
fundamentalist family of 
them, transmogrify into ter- 
rorists. It is just at this 
point, after the first wave of 
killings, that Banks bails 
out. He causes Owen, who is 
not directly involved in the 
action, to tell the Harper’s 
Ferry story in a detached, 
perfunctory fashion wholly 
at odds with his previous 
verbosity, before slinking off 
into the Virginian forest, 
leaving us dying to know 
what h appened to Old John 
Brown at his trial awrf where 
Owen was at the rims, 

We are also left with the if* 
feeling that something very _■ 
important was indeed going 
on but that Banks got lost in 
the forest himself. 
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William Packer reviews recent 
work by Lucian Freud 

L ucian Freud, at 75. out beneath; or the R«tww« 
remains the great Sisters with the dog. Flu 
painter we have (1996) - we don't necessarl 
come to recognise have to be mmrnrtuMa wh 
over the nast 2n thl> flanri+oH uthoI 
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Music in London/David Murray 

A virtuoso and 


an oratorio 


T wenty and thirty 
years ago. the Aus- 
tralian pianist 
Roger Woodward 
used to play sensational con- 
certs in London. Great virtu- 
osity at the keyboard, bursts 
of intense, unpredictable 
inspiration, and a committed 
interest in new music: a 
Woodward recital was 
always a tonic, even when it 
was atonuL 

Now be is virtually a elder 
statesman in his home coun- 
try. and appears in Britain 
rarely. His Queen Elizabeth 
Hall recital last Monday was 
a welcome prospect. He 
played all Debussy's Erudcs. 
a half-dozen of Chopin's 
oddest and most haunted 
Mazurkas besides the Bal- 
lade no 4. and the European 
premiere of James Dillon's 
new Book of Elements, vol. 1. 
There are to be four more 
volumes or the latter. The ti 
pieces in this first one are 
‘'aphoristic*', whimsical pia- 
nists in compacted frag- 
ments which will be expan- 
ded in the volumes to come. 

Woodward expounded 
them with searching devo- 
tion. Many magical sounds 
and teasing suggestions, 
though their new “transpar- 
ency" is often harmonically 
static; less exciting. 1 
thought, than the brilliantly 
linear violin duos of his 1995 
Traumicerk (“Dreamwork”). 
superbly performed at the 
ISCM festival in Manchester 
six weeks earlier. 

In the rest. Woodward 
sounded much mellowed. He 
played the Chopin Mazurkas 
raptly and songfully, with- 
out a care for their dance- 
rhythms. Similarly, the great 
Ballade was all tenderness 
and palpitations, its dra- 
matic structure left to speak 
for itself. 

As for the Debussy Etudes. 
Woodward's account was at 
the opposite extreme from 
Mitsuko Uchida’s celebrated 
version: hers brimming with 
wit, energy and defmiteness- 
of-intention, his exquisitely 
moonlit and moony. The liv- 
elier etudes fitted the mood 
less well, and they sounded 
perfunctory with so many 
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L ucian Freud, at 75. 
remains the great 
painter we have 
come to recognise 
over the past 20 
years or so, and as prolific 
and energetic as ever. Yet to 
be prolific is not everything: 
admirable enough in itself, 
perhaps, bat never an actual 
guarantee of quality. And 
.with the 22 oil paintings. 

four etchings and a drawing 
how at the Tate, none of 
then from before 1992 and 
all but three made within 
the past three years, the dis- 
quieting evidence at times is 
of a new and unexpected per- 
functoriness in the execu- 
tion. a quality of approxima- 
tion to the drawing and 
modelling of the form, and 
an arbitrary clotting of the 
surface of the paint in place 
of the old rich and positive 
rmpasto. 

I say “at tunes", for it is 
not always so. It is a ques- 
tion rather of taking each 
work as it comes and on its 
merits, which in particular 
cases are still formidable. 
The nude girl sitting high up 
in the doorway to the studio 
attic, swinging her legs 
(1995). is still the master- 
piece it seemed when first 
shown at Edinburgh two 
years ago. so easy and confi- 
dent in the statement, and as 
relaxed and even char ming 
in its mood as a Freud is 
ever likely to be. And with 
one or two of the even larger 
and more complex composi- 
tions - “Sunny Morning: 
Eight Legs* (1997), with its 
splayed male nude and dog 
together on the bed with two 
disembodied knees' poking 


out beneath; or the Bateman 
Sisters with the dog. Pluto 
(1996) - we don't necessarily 
have to be wimferbi hi» with 
the flaunted sexual parts, 
the awkwardness of the 
poses, and the shea: fleshy 
nakedness of the models, to 
acknowledge the accomplish- 
ment and achieved ambition 

of the artist. This is painting 
on the grand scale. 

Yet certain questions now- 
hang in the air. Is time at 
last catching up, or running 
out? I think not. Is Freud 
asking hims elf, or being 
asked, to do too much in 
terms of numbers? Perhaps. 
Is too much being taken on 
in terms of painterly ambi- 
tion? On the evidence here, 
and such other recent thing s 
as the ex tra ordinary large, 
dense, close view of a bud- 
dleia bush in his garden in 
Notting Hill, certainly not. 
But in speaking of the mak- 
ing of that painting, Freud 
tells us it was “painted more 
desperately, a race against 
autumn." May this be taken 
as an image of a wider pre- 
dicament? 
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H e also says, in 
relation to bis 
being “so com- 
pletely caught 
up with work- 
ing" in recent years, and the 
manner of it, that “it’s to do 
with urgency And in Freud 
’s work throughout his late 
maturity and into old age, as 
the paint h»s grown thicker 
and the scale larger, there is 
no sense of slowing down, no 
calm acceptance and distilla- 
tion of experience, but an 
ever-increasing, active des- 


~ V; 

So easy and confident in 


peration, even a kind of 
anger in the face of the work 
and of getting it done. It is 
the quality of such an 
engagement that has madp 
the work at last what it Is, 
and one would not have it 
different 

Yet the work of a lifetime 
is not to be denied. Freud’s 
international reputation may 
well have rested on the last 
epic phase .in his develop- 
ment yet it hardly came out 
of the hlue. Although from 
the 1950s to the TOs he was 
largely ignored by file estab- 
lished art world, and 
remains not over-repre- 


Rs st a tement; *CUri in Attic Doorway*, 1995, by Lucian Fraud 


seated in our public collec- 
tions, the work of his mid-ca- 
reer was do less remarkable, 
though more deliberate, 
more intense in its address 
and more intensive in the 
making , than urgent let 
alone desperate. 

The exhibition now at 
Theo Waddington provides a 
useful pendant to the Tate’s 
display in providing some- 
thing of this retrospective 
account. A few mannered 
neo-romantic drawings from 
the 1940s set the context 
from which he emerged. 
Thereafter, while there is 
nothing shown of the 


immaculate, nervous, almost 
over-wrought realism of the 
1950s, a tiny portrait of the 
artist's mother registers the 
continuation of this realism 
into the ’70s. 

But it is the transition 
from the more open, fluent 
statement of the image, and 
the still thin , translucent 
paint of the 1970s, through to 
the rich impasto and deliber- 
ated modelling of today that 
is the more intriguing, most 
especially when, as in the 
portrait of Ali (1974-7). with 
his white shirt and long 
hair, all these qualities seem 
to come together. Yet the 


portrait head of Esther 
(1992), so tender in its char- 
acter, so firmly drawn and 
modelled and so rich on the 
surface. Is as fine a portrait, 
un-urgent, un -desperate, as 
any he has ever painted. 

Lntian Freud - Some New 
Paintings: Tate Gallery, 
London SW1 until July 26; 
supported by Paula Cussi 
through the Tate Gallery 
International Council. 
Lucian Freud - Paintings 
and Drawings: Theo Wad- 
dington Fine Art, 5a Cork 
Street, London Wi until 
July 18. 


fingerslips- /landslips, 
indeed, in the final "Pour les 
accords” - not what we 

expect from Woodward. 

★ 

On Tuesday and Wednesday 
the BOC Covent Garden Fes- 
tival offered a “semi-staged’' 
version of Handel's oratorio 
Samson: a lot of hi-tech 
lighting (by Jvan Morandi), 
but nothing happening. 

There is no action to speak 
of in Samson. It would have 
been exciting to have the 
Grand Temple of the Frce- 
raasuns' Hail pulled down, 
but that wasn't on the 
agenda (it is meant to hap- 
pen olT-staget; and anyway 
the central area of the hall 
was orcupled by Harry 
Christophers and his 
baroque orchestra. The Sym- 
phony of Harmony and 
Invention, with the solo 
singers appearing on urn* 
side or nnuthur. Christo- 
phers' excellent chorus, The 
Sixteen - IS of them on this 
occasion - were in two rows 
behind thorn. 

Handel’s oratorio is a fine, 
mostly sombre piece. 
Thomas Randle sang Sam- 
son in reasonable style and 
with much feeling. Christo- 
pher Furvcs stepped in at 
the last moment to take the 
role of the giant Harapha, 
and was sonorously impres- 
sive. Peter Coleman-Wright 
aud Lynda Russell gave 
sound performances as Sam- 
son's father Manoah and 
Dalila. though Russell made 
nothing special of “Let the 
bright seraphim". Best or all 
was Catherine Wvn-Rogers 
as Micah; her lovely, poised 
mezzo sounded wonderful in 
this voice-friendly balL 

The skilful period-orches- 
tra seemed bland and un dra- 
matic, partly perhaps 
because Christophers' tempi 
tended to be ruminative. A 
bright spot was David Wood- 
cock’s sweet violin obbligato 
for <me aria. We shall never 
know, of course, just what 
kind of attack Handel would 
have expected from his 
band; any amount of know- 
ledge about historical instru- 
ments must still fall short of 
that. 



V ly\J L/H'L* the first 
miriti-cimeiicy check receivable 

securitization deal in the world? 




These three executives from Lucent Technologies 
attended Leacbng Corporate Renewal at JMD to help 
them take advantage ot the rapiefiy changing business 
environment around them. It’s a two week program 
that starts with foe importance of linking change to 
value creation in support of business strategies. And 
then helps participants understand how to mobilize 
their organizations and get the commitment needed to 
master ongoing change. Participants develop and 
benchmark their action plans in workshop sessions. 

IfvD programs afl share one great strength. They 
combine the opportunity of interacting with a highly 
qualified faculty, many of whom are recognized leaders 
in their field, and working with a very diverse mix of 
international participants. 


ft makes for a powerful learning experience. iMDhas 
been among the leaders In executive education for 
more than 50 years; our high standards are recognized 
in the business-schco! ratings of both Business Week 
and US News & World Report. 

Our world-wide network of over 30,000 alumni 
includes the senior management of some ol the 
world’s most successful companies. 

If you want to capitalize on your leadership potential 
and give your company a competitive edge, you 
should careMSy consider attending one of the loSowing 
management programs at IMD, the world's most 
international business school: 


A ccelera ti ng International Growth 
MaWrn i wofr. through ceopte C 

Staring dae£ p 

Nov IB, 1998 or New 22. 1999 
Mobilizing People 

MotAzng furran tdert Jo meet cotporate objective 
Sterling cfeies: 

Sep 27. 1998 cr May 30, 1999 


Leading Corporate Renewal Leading the FamSy Business 

Creating and managing strategy change nftatrves Cried issues in manaqng fjmiy-wned business 
Stawg Daws Staring dace. 

Aug 24. 1999 cr Aug 30, 1999 Oct 4. 1998 or May 9. 1999 

Orchestrating Winning Performance 

s IMTft latest ifnrfang cr management esuss 

Staring (tins 

.-'■£■* Jun 24. 1998 or Jun 30, 1999 


■Tite riahe choice is “d”; which should read “a global bank in Turkey”. The bank which issued 
the finsr 144A Eurobond the first DFC B Type Securitized Loan application and the first US 
Commercial Paper from Turkey. Garunti Bank in short Wouldn’t you invest in a bank, 
where ail the benchmark transactions come from? 

fahe itfmiwio* pleai, conuci Mr. Osn. ExMtmVk* 

63 fVrtf— ' 80670 hunbut/Turkey Tel, Fax; f 90-2121 295 40 40 Telex: 27635 gaa-tr bt^Jlanuw^nt ibank.inm.tr 


IM> 

RealWorld. Real Learning' 


Fte* contort Ms. F. W. Vwchoud at foe tniemaborei tasirrule tor Management Dpvttopmern. Lausarvts. Switzerland 
Tel: +41 21/6180342 Fax: +41 21^61807 15 E-mat info@irnd.ch Websrte- hitpi/Avww.tfnd d 
Ms. \AJchoud would also be pleased to inform you about iMDk MBA and Executive MBA programs. 


s-J.a.s.a9i5B.S5 saVS& 1 ' Js.s 6 b* $t3Ss§g,S fJU ?is-f j JJJ 
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Dancer in 
step with 
the century 

Clement Crisp presents his birthday 
greetings to Dame Ninette de Valois 



An unmistakable presence: Ninette de Valois as the Tightrope Walter ki her own baflet, ‘Douanes’, in 1S32 


book, we laughed continuously tag, "I enjoy your notices, both, 
with her. We also realised that those I agree with and those' I 
every thought, every plan, she tear up in a rage!" Dear Dame 
had voiced had been wise. I 


Television/Christopher Dunkley 

Spaced out on 
science fiction 


W hat can one say 
about Dame 
Ninette de 
Valois that has 

not already been 
said and re-said? That she Is one 
oF the greatest women of our cen- 
tury - which on her 100th birth- 
day today is her century - we 
know. That she taught the Brit- 
ish to be something they had far- 
gotten for two centuries - a 
nation of dancers - we now 
recognise, as our national ballet, 
with two One companies and a 
flnt> school, is a dmir ed round the 
world. That she is the least self- 
concerned of great women is per- 

She gave birth 
to the Royal 
Ballet, gave it 
its genetic 
make-up, and 
nothing should 
deny that 
inheritance 

haps less recognised, but she has 
always shunned the idea of a per- 
sonality cult, or prolonged cele- 
brations. 

A clue to her genius lies ta a 
mysterious balance ta her ances- 
try. a stunning equilibrium 
between the British army and 
Irish creativity, between an 
English officer father and an 
artistic Irish mother, between 
superb practical intelligence and 
creative vision. She did what she 
did as founder/director of the 
Royal Ballet because she had the 
energy and the administrative 
akffl to see what she must do, 
and persuaded her colleagues, 
associates, dancers, to believe in 
her decisions. 

But she is also a choreographer 
of notable worth, her ballets 
enduring not because of piety 
about who made them but 
because they are strong, well- 
made, essentially British (she is 
our Massine). It is significant, 
though, that before entering the 
studio for her first creative 
rehearsal of a new work, she had 
planned exactly what she was 
going to do with her dancers. The 
shape of the unborn ballet was 
already clear ta her mind. 

1 incline to a belief (which she 


would probably decry) that by 
1931, when she first entered Sad- 
ler's Wells with her Infant com- 
pany. she had a plan of what she 
hoped to make for the future. 
Within 15 years she took her 
company to the Royal Opera 
House as a great and recognisa- 
bly national ballet. Despite Rob- 
ert Bums' dreary phrase, De 
Valois’ best laid plans never went 
agley. (She is also, parentheti- 
cally and not incidentally, a fine 
writer and a touching poet) 

De Valois was a dancer of bril- 
liant quick foot-work and excel- 
lent schooling - that schooling 
which made her a good dancer 
would eventually be passed on to 
her students and company, and 
make them good dancers, too. (1 
only ever saw her once on stage, 
when she returned as the master- 
ful Webster, the housekeeper in 
A Wedding Bouquet, and she was 
unmistakably a presence!) She 
was, as a young woman, very 
beautiful, and in her later years 
her beauty remained: her profile, 
seen ta the company box close to 
the Coven t Garden proscenium 
and lit by the light from the 
stage, was lovely, and ever- 
watchful. Gazing up, I used to 
feel reassured that she was ta the 
theatre. She was there - things 
could not really go wrong. 

S he could be, and needed 
to be, rigorous In her 
demands, cross with idi- 
ocy or inadequacy. 
Storms there certainly 
were: she once took me to task 
very briskly for not attending an 
important gala. "You should 
have been there. There's no 
excuse!” As she whisked away, 1 
realised that I should have been 
there, and resolved to do better. 

Dame Ninette was always there 
tar her artists, at heaven knows 
what expense of energy and 
health, and I believe she valued 
loyalty from her associates more 
than many another and more 
flashy virtue. The loyalty was to 
her vision (her Irish dream) of an 
English ballet which she made 
happen (her army discipline 
showed her how to make it hap- 
pen). She sought nothing tar her- 
self. but everything for her 
artists and her ballet Where the 
Royal Ballet has tailed, when the 
Royal Ballet has tailed, it is by 
failing to recall and honour her 
ideas. She gave birth to the 
company, gave it its genetic 
make-up, and nothing can - or 


should - deny that inheritance. 

If, in these few comments, I 
have made her sound anything 
less than a marvel, I apologise to 
her. She has an enchanting sense 
of humour, a very quick eye and 
a fine sense of the ridiculous. 
When, some 20 years ago, Mary 
Clarke and I were asked to help 
Dame Ninette prepare some 
selections from her writings for a 


suggested that she call the book I 
Told You So. Dame Ninette dis- 
missed the idea, but I still think I 
was on the right track. 

She certainly was. A couple of 
years ago she wrote to me about 
an article I had written, observ- 


Nlnette, this birthday greeting 
comes to you with all my devo- 
tion and respect Please don't 
tear it up! 


BBC2 will show a televised trib- 
ute to Dame Ninette de Valois, 
‘Call Me Madam’, tonight at 05. 


S cience fiction, rather like 
television, has suffered 
from betas judged by its 
worst excesses. People 
who have never read Asimov's /. 

Robot nor his Foundation trilogy, 
nor Childhood’s End by Arthur C. 
Clarita (inventor of the commu- 
nications satellite), nor anything 
by Aldiss, Bradbury, Heinlein or 
Pohl, r wi™My dismiss the whole 
genre because they have seen 
bits of Star Trek and Dr Who on 
television and come across illus- 
trations from the period covers 
of Astounding Science Fiction and 
con eluded that “It's all bog-eyed 
monsters” and therefore beneath 

Ihwn. 

This is obscurantist and silly, 
since It is impossible to say 
where ordinary fiction ends and 
science fiction begins. What are 
the Gormenghast trilogy and 
Lord Of The Rings? Fantasy? 
Then a large amount of the 
material normally categorised as 
science fiction is actually fan- 
tasy. How about Gulliver's Trav- 
els? By almost any reckoning it 
is a classic example of science 
fiction, involving travel to dis- 
tant worlds, the projection of 
current technology Into the 
futur e, and a desire to use the 
imagined faults of the future as 
a teaching aid for the present 
The fact is tbat yon get the 

bad, the good, and occasionally 
the very good in science fiction 
as ta any other category of cre- 
ativity. But SF has been given an 
abnormally bad "»»» and there 
Is a major rescue job to be done. 
Unhappily The Sci-Fi Files, a 
series being screened by Channel 
4 on Saturday evenings, shows 
little inclination to do it There 
are moments to be enjoyed, espe- 
cially by anyone with a liking 
for sci-fi films, and ta particular 
the sort of low budget children's 
serials and B-movies ta which 
the heroes wore loose tights and 
the space ships were powered by 
sparklers; just the sort of stuff 
that gave SF a bad name. But an 
attempt to put SF into context 
to sort the sheep from the goats, 
to show how astonishingly accu- 
rate some SF predictions have 
been? Not with any consistency. 

Before considering the detail, 
there is a point to be made about 
the manner in which this series 
is presented. The commentary is 
read by a woman whose voice I 
find irritating. (There is nothing 
sexist in tills: judging from the 
letters I receive, women’s voices 
more often irritate female than 
male viewers.) More important, 
her words have been oddly 
recorded, as though she is speak- 
ing through a layer of frit Her 
voice is then frequently overlaid 
with music, and not infrequently 


a third element of sound is intro- 
duced - the soundtrack from a 
film, say. The result is that even 
those of us with excellent hear- 
ing bare difficulty in making out 
the words. All television produc- 
ers should be made to play tapes 
of their programmes to their 
mothers, using average domestic 
equipment, before they are 
allowed to transmit them to the 
public. 

Last week's programme 
seemed at first to be set upon an 
interesting historical progress, 
showing how SF responded to 
scientific and technical change: 
industrialisation leading to the 
appearance of Frankenstein, Dar- 
win's Origin Of Species produc- 
ing an interest ta genetics, as ta 
The Island Of Lost Sauls, and the 
discovery or DNA giving us the 
re-make of The Fly in which 
human and animal DNA get 
mixed up. One contributor made 
the questionable c laim that the 
subject of cloning cropped up 
only in SF, which seems odd 
since the best-known book on the 
subject is the thriller The Boys 
From Brasil But that was the 
end of the chronological 
approach. We then switched for 
no obvious reason to the “body 
worship” aspects of some comic 
strip SF, which provided an 
excase for pictures of Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, and Jane Fonda 
as Barbarella. 

T oday's programme goes 
right back to the begin- 
ning again, to the books 
of Jules Verne and the 
films of George Mdllfes, before 
moving on to a fascinating little 
section about a German film 
called The Woman In The Moan 
made by Fritz Lang ta 1929. The 
clips prove that this not only 
produced interestingly accurate 
impressions of the gantries 
which would serve real space 
rockets 40 years later, and of 
weightlessness, but even the 
famous reverse countdown to 
blast-off, which looks like 
another case of life imitating art 
Shortly after this, however, the 
programme moves on to a hap- 
hazard assortment of other 
items: the way that Star Wars 
was made in the idiom of the 
1930s; how a Star Trek designer 
created a futuristic look for a 
space ship by turning the apse of 
a medieval cathedral on its side; 
and to banal observations about 
Star Trek being “adept at using 
techno-babble to produce an air 
of scientific plausibility". Gosh, 
no, really? 

There are frequent pleasures 
ta The Sci-Fi Files, but also a 
strong sense of missed opportu- 
nities. 


Bloomsbury flourishes 
in deepest Sussex 

Antony Thomcroft visits the Charleston Festival 


Radio/Martin Hoyle 

Satire gets the 


A ttempts to make a 
major cult of the 
Bloomsbury set 
seem doomed to 
failure: it remains the preoc- 
cupation of a small coterie. 
But as any visit to the 
Charleston Festival will con- 
firm, they are a big-hearted, 
good-natured band of devo- 
tees. The festival has become 
the most popular event 
linked to Charleston, the 
farmhouse at the foot of the 
Sussex Downs where Dun- 
can Grant, Vanessa Bell and 
David Garnett took refuge 
during the first world war. 
ekeing out a tenuous exis- 
tence as artists, craftsmen 
and writers. 

The last survivor. Grant, 
died, in some squalor, in 
1978 and the future of 
Charleston looked bleak. But 
family and friends in 
England, supported by 
maioly American money, 
have managed a tremendous 
change round. Today the 
farmhouse is surrounded by 
a much finer garden than 
anything Vanessa Bell could 
have managed. Although the 
17,000 pairs of feet that 
tramp around the tiny house 
each summer to view the 
virtually unchanged Interi- 
ors wreak the inevitable 
wear and tear and money 
will be sought soon for 
essential repairs, the 
Charleston Trust's main aim 
is stability. 

Charleston's relative inac- 
cessibility down a narrow 
lane ensures that the artistic 
spin-offs - the gallery, the 
summer school, and the 



shop as well as the festival, 
retain their cosy exclusivity. 
It is wondrous these days to 
come across an arts institu- 
tion not seeking lottery cash 
for wild expansionary plans. 

These days it is the artistic 
output of Bloomsbury, 
mostly painted at Charleston 
by Grant and Bell, that 
attracts most interest The 
artifacts they created at the 
Omega workshop are also 
much collected. But It is as 
intellectuals, as British post- 
Impressionists and the own- 
ers of the first Picasso to 
find a home in England: and 
as activists in a new back-to- 
basics arts and crafts move- 
ment that they should be 
most appreciated. The festi- 
val perpetuates the intellec- 
tual side of Bloomsbury. 

As the literary festivals at 
Hay-on-Wye and Cheltenham 
grow larger and blowzier. 


I n the wake of the recent 
Tennessee Williams fest 
at the National Theatre 
comes Nottingham 
Playhouse’s production of 
Suddenly Last Summer. Not- 
tingham has pulled off a 
coup in getting the 
acclaimed designer Ralph 
Koltai to make this his direc- 
torial debut 

In Williams' play, Sebas- 
tian Venables, a poet has 
broken away from his moth- 
er’s silken apron strings 
with fatal consequences. The 
action concerns this formida- 
ble matriarch's attempts to 
shut the stable door on her 
niece’s lurid description of 
the death of her son, which 
threatens to destroy the 
image of her boy that she 
has exquisitely cultivated. 
She has already had the girl 
institutionalised, and now, 
after a final confrontation, 
plans to have her lobotom- 
ised with the help of the 
impecunious but ultimately 
upright Dr Sugar. 

Only a designer of Koltai's 
formality and control could 


Charleston stays Intimate: 
fewer than 300 can crowd 
into the marquee at the bot- 
tom of the garden. A typical 
day brings Emma Tennant 
and Philip Ziegler discussing 
two of the most eccentric 
famines of the early decades 
of the century, the Tennants 
and the Sitwells; Philip 
Hoare and Stephen Calloway 
dissecting Wilde, Beardsley, 
and the decadents; and 
Eileen Atkins and Simon 
Callow reading some of the 
letters that passed between 
Virginia Woolf and Lytton 
Strachey, arranged for per- 
formance by Patrick Gar- 
land. 

Woolf. Vanessa Bell's sis- 
ter, was a near neighbour 
and, like Strachey, a con- 
stant visitor to Charleston. 
The two writers were vain, 
witty, egocentrics who rel- 
ished each others humour 


have resisted the delicious 
temptations of Williams' 
stage directions. Will ja ms 
invites the designer to create 
an unrealistic and fantastic 
garden, a tropical pre-his- 
toric space, “violent . . . 
steaming . . . glistening . . . 

With blaring an d thrashing * 

sounds as if it were inhab- 
ited by beasts, serpents, 
and birds, all the savage 
nature”. 

Koltai replaces the antici- 
pated riot of colour with a 
subdued and uncluttered 
stage, suggesting Sebastian's 
primitive garden with a for- 
mal fountain fringed with 
green. Dominating the stage 
is a large topiary shape 
which, we realise, is a rear 


and company, at least on 
paper. Atkins and Callow 
read the letters with the 
expected style and aplomb, 
but the pretentiousness of 
the prose, the strivings for 
effect, the disdain for com- 
mon people, and the artiness 
of it all left a slightly acrid 
taste In the mouth. These 
letters should be enjoyed in 
private, a secret vice. 

M uch Jollier was 
the encounter 
between Ziegler 
and Tennant. 
Like most contributors at 
Charleston they were there 
to plug recent books, but Zie- 
gler fully justified raising his 
subject, Osbert Sitwell from 
obscurity, and Tennant was 
amusingly detached about 
relations as diverse as Mar- 
got Asquith and Stephen 
Tennant, who in terms of 


view of the head of the 
absent, but ever present, 
Sebastian. 

While Koltai has not let 
either his imagination or the 
actors' interpretations run 
amok. I am not sure that you 
can do the play without a 
certain amount of mess and 
melodrama. Like it or not, 
Williams is more hot and 
sweaty than this. 

T he traumatic con- 
frontation between 
the aggrieved 
bereaved (Linda 
Marlowe) and the supposed 
lunatic (Louise Delamere) 
was here a rather restrained 
affair. Delamere was 
tremulously appealing in her 


decadence left Wilde looking 
positively puritan. The dis- 
cussion ended with bath 
speakers trying to deduce 
which family despised the 
other the more. 

Stephen Calloway spoke 
movingly about Aubrey 
Beardsley, the subject both 
of his book and his show at 
the Victoria & Albert 
Museum, who, through his 
love of outrage, was almost 
swept away in the eddies 
created by the Wilde trial 

Philip Hoare was interesting 
about London In tbe first 
world war when the likeli- 
hood of being killed 
unleashed both the first 
night clubs and overt homo- 
sexuality. 

As in the heyday of Dick- 
ens and Wilde, the platform 
performance is enjoying a 
revival: promoters have real- 
ised how cheaply they can 
get celebrated figures to 
speak in public, especially If 
there is a book to selL 
Indeed it was casual know- 
ledge, painlessly acquired in 
idyllic surroundings, with 
the spirits of the past hover- 
ing artistically above, which 
made Charleston such a 
pleasure. 


confession but ultimately too 
static and normal for a 
tormented and abused pup- 
pet. Marlowe, by contrast, 
was far too robust and 
energetic for the broken 
grande dame on her Last, if 
still lovely, legs. Jaime 
Robertson, however, 
deserves praise for creating 
a creditable voice of reason 
In Dr Sugar. 

Koltai's insertion of an 
extra speech for Marlowe's 
character at the very end of 
the play unnecessarily 
underlines the carnivorous 
birds Image - which only 
the very dim will have tailed 
to grasp, particularly with 
the recurring hints through- 
oat the text and the triple 
musical underscoring. In 
striving for clarity Koltai 
has made meanings and 
images of the play too 
explicit. He should, perhaps. 
Instead have let them ooze 
up slowly through the pri- 
maeval sludge. 


At the Nottingham Play- 
house (0115 941 9419). 


D azzled by a Radio 
Times cover, reel- 
ing from the 
assembled star 
power, salivating at the pho- 
tographs. one almost missed 
the throwaway half-line, in 
the RTs mammoth feature 
on In the Red, casually 
revealing that the satirical 
thriller was first serialised 
on Radio 4. Publicity attends 
radio's sweeping-up of televi- 
sion's leavings {Mastermind, 
Martin Bashir) but when TV 
gratifyingly filches a radio 
success nary a word escapes 
our square-eyed print media. 

Listeners were reminded 
of how less pretentious, and 
f unni er, the original was by 
a sequel hi the Chair (Fri- 
day). George Cragg, old-style 
BBC crime hack, stumbles 
on a series of murders with 
political implications (vic- 
tims are dentists with New 
Lab our connections). Mich- 
ael Williams may lack the 
battered bloatedness of TV’s 
Warren Clarke, but he 
exudes the right seedy, if 
reluctant, integrity. The 
BBC in-jokes are in safe 
hands — the Stephen Fry I 
John Bird duo is back in 
great form. Hugh Laurie is 
the touchy-feely PM celebrat- 
ing a year In office with gui- 
tar-strumming hymns and 
the ability to delegate 
unpleasant tasks to mini on 
Harriet The whole thing is 
funnier than its televised 
predecessor. Yes, the pic- 
tures are better on radio; 
and the medium is less 
self-congratulatory than tele- 
vision, where self-satire is 
blunted by the impression of 
the authorities showing 
what good sports they are. 

Amateur Night ta Shanty 
Town, or Radio 4, as it used 
to be call e d, stffl throws up 
the odd pleasure. Ladies' 
Night, produced by Susan 
Marling, recounted Bernard 
Shaw's seven-year battle to 
provide a public loo for the 
women of Camden Town. As 
a “vestryman", or councillor, 
Shaw put info practice his 
passion for local govern- 
ment, incidentally proving 


his point that English 
decency actually covered 
much indecency. 

Interesting sidelights were 
cast on the lack of toilets on 
trains. At the single stop 
during the London-Bristol 
journey tbe men would rush 
to one end of the platform, 
tiie women to the other, and 
all would pretend to admire 
the view. Of Swindon. When 
an experimental dummy loo 
was erected in Camden, 
every passing vehicle delib- 
erately crashed into it to 
prove it a traffic hazard. But 
despite male lamentations 
for decency and, nearer the 
heart, depreciation of local 
property, the “free closet" 
won the day. 

W omen ware vic- 
tors, albeit pyr- 
rhic, in Radio 5 
Live’s Witness. 
Brisk role-playing from real 
people, edging Into tetchi- 
ness and genuine outrage, 
developed variations on sex- 
ual haras s ment in the work- 
place. Tbe moral seemed to 
be that out-of-hours socialis- 
ing between the sexes should 
be avoided, since subsequent 
lack of promotion will be 
attributed to sexual rebuttal. 
I had every sympathy with 
the firm's boss, increasingly 
exasperated, who was egged 
on by female employees and 
union officials to sack the 
offending gland ularly active 
sales manager. The latter 
sounded a live wire and just 
what British industry needs 
as it faces close* Euro -links . 
His alleged victim was a 
sour type who, though she 
won Iter case, felt her dig- 
nity so injured that she 
could not face any more job 
Interviews. "Be very careful 
who you flirt with on Mon- 
day morning,” was how tbe 
presenter summed up. 

Here Today, Gone Tomor- 
row was a charmer. Five 
cases of loss included Peter 
and Doreen whose yacht, 20 
years In the perfecting, was 
storm-smashed on rocks off 
Tasmania. “They lost every- 
thing in the drama,” as 


picture 

Radio 1 news breezily put it 
“She was like part of the 
family," explained Doreen; 
but the couple were lucky to 
survive 10 hours clin g ing to 
the rocks. 

A happy ending for Helen 
Tanner who alter feeding the 
ducks (“throwing the bread 
quite wantonly,” as she 
alluringly put it) lost her 
engagement ring - “I went 
to twiddle it and it was 
gone”. Months later it was 
coughed up by a swan, “if 
anything a bit more spar- 
kling". Happy endings too 
for the caravan-dwelling 
Chandler family, eventually 
retrieving their children's 
Christmas presents which 
fell off tbe roof-rack; but not 
before the panic buying of 
new gifts in Stevenage while 
distracting the kiddies. “You 
can only spend so much time 
looking at the grotto in Ste- 
venage," was ottered in the 
heartfelt tones of a Victorian 
traveller forced by tbe call of 
nature to admire the Swin- 
don townscape. 

Sadder was Admiral 
Julia n Oswald, a former 
Eiret Sea Lord, who lost the 
ceremonial sword, passed 
through the family from his 
grandfather, on the train; all 
the sadder since he was 
without rancour and cheer- 
fully blamed himself. And 
bittersweet the case of com- 
poser John White who con- 
soled himself for burgled 
CDs by claiming relief at no 
longer feeling- like Miss Hav- 
er sham, weighed down by 
possessions; though he imag- 
ined music getting fainter 
and fainter as the CDs were 
carted off... 


SHAKESPEARE'S 
GLOBE THEATRE 

1996 Sana 
19 May - 20 September 
BO 0171 401 9919/ 
0171 3164703 (24 his) 

As you Like it 
The Merchant of Venice 


Theatre/ Sam Albasini 

Cool look for 
sweaty drama 
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When London puts 
on a splendid show 

Fine art, antiques, antiquarian books, textiles, ceramics - June is one of the 
best times of the year for committed buyers, says Antony Thomcroft 


T his is the month when 
London’s an and 
antiques world forgets 
that it is under siege 
from Brussels. This 
weekend, anyone remotely inter- 
ested in the most eclectic and 
decorative artefacts can visit 
Olympia in west London, where 
400 dealers are showing off their 
finest acquisitions of the past 
year at the Fine Art and 
Antiques Fair while those keen 
to take the pulse of today’s art- 
ists can pop into the Summer 
Exhibition at the Royal Academy 
and choose between 1.000 works 
by royal academicians and gifted 
amateurs. 

But this is just for starters. The 
really committed buyers cum 
patrons of contemporary art will 
be at the summer shows of the 
leading art schools, most notably 
that at the Royal College of Art, 
which will attract more than 
35.000 competitive buyers. 

It is also an exciting t-hna for 
specialists: lovers of old books 
and rare books will also be at 
Olympia this weekend, but in the 
space taken over for the first 
time by the annual Antiquarian 
Book Fair, while carpet and tex- 
tiles enthusiasts will be holding 
their breath for next Thursday, 
when their first specialist fair in 
London opens, also at Olympia. 
The ceramics gang congregates 
for its annual four-day fair and 
se minar at the Park Lane Hotel 
from next Friday. 

Also on Thursday, London's 
grandest fair opens at Grosvenor 
House, with over 80 top dealers 
expecting visits from their key 
overseas customers. It is hardly 
surprising that, with bo many big 
annual events coinciding, the 
leading dealers in London win be 
mounting special shows. Even if ' 
they are taking a stand at a fair, 
they know that this is often just 
a shop window, and that most of 
the business is done back at the 
gallery. 


If London Is to retain its place 
as a leading centre for arts and 
antiques in the face of the Euro- 
pean Union’s determination in 12 
months’ time to double to 5 per 
cent VAT on works of art which 
come from outside the EU, to be 
followed by the even mare for- 
eign practice of droit de suite. 
which gives the heirs of artists a 
royalty on resold works, much 
depends on the salerooms. Sothe- 
by’s and Christie's may no longer 
be British-owned, but their schol- 
arly, and commercial, reputa- 
tions, with British experts still at 

With so many 
major 
events 
coinciding, 
dealers will 
be mounting 
special 
shows 

the helm, endow London with a 
special status. 

In theory, the auction houses 
are unreliable defenders of the 
present fairly relaxed UK tax 
regime - their international 
spread means they can switch 
works of art to the market which 
best suits buyers and sellers 
(usually New York or Switzer- 
land). 

This happened in a notorious 
case last month when a British 
dealer, James Kirirman, gold a 
picture by a British artist. Lucian 
Freud, in New York, because, 
since it was painted within the 
past 25 years, it was subject to 15 
per cent VAT on the premium if 
sold in Londonu-Both vendor, and 
Sotheby’s, must be very pleased 
that they transported the paint- 
ing; "Large Interior Wll (After 



Watteau)" was acquired by a 
dealer on behalf of an American 
client for $5jBm, a record 
for a living British artist In Lon- 
don, this would have meant an 
awful lot of VAT. 

But there is still keen rivalry 
between the auction houses' spe- 
cialist departments in London 
and New York, and this summer 
in the largest sector, post-1870 
art, London is mounting an 
impressive challenge to recent 
US dominanca 

Sotheby's, in particular, is 
offering two exceptional paint- 
ings in London on June 30, one of 
Monet’s depictions of his water- 
lily pond at Giverny, and a Modi- 
gliani portrait of his fellow artist 
BaranowskL Both are expected to 
sell for up to gfini- The Monet has 
been in a private British collec- 
tion since 1964, and the Modigli- 
ani is being sold by Sir Robert 
and Lady Sainsbury to raise 
money to finance a unit for Japa- 
nese cultural studies at the Uni- 
versity of East Anglia. 

The Monet will both test the 
strength of the market and Lon- 
don's ability to attract all the key 
buyers. The painting is reckoned 
to be even better than a similar 
view of Giverny which sold for 
£5 ,5m in 1988, near the peak of 
the previous art market boom. 
Sotheby’s is confident it will beat 
that - and the £7.4m which 
secured one of Monet's Venetian 
views at Sotheby's New York last 
month. 

While Sotheby's and Christie's 
are batting for London, they are 
also conducting their own inter- 
necine rivalry fear the most com- 
mercially desirable properties- 
Buflding on its recently acquired 
lead in post-1870 art, Christie's 
decided to change ail the date 
lines, consigning the Impression- 
ists to its 19th century art sales, 
and putting later artists, from 
Picasso to Warhol, in new 20th 
century auctions. Contemporary 
sales now mean just that 


The experiment was started in 
New York in May but was only a 
qualified success. By holding the 
19th century sale a week before 
the 20th, dealers were bemused 
and the auction was poorly 
attended. The earlier artists, such 
as Courbet, did better than the 
Impressionists, in the 20 th cen- 
tury auction, modern artists, 
such as Diebenkorn. relished his 
illustrious new company and 
went for a record. 

This man tii, Christie’s tests the 
strategy again. In its 19th cen- 
tury auction on June 24, Lord 
Leighton and Watts are on offer 
alongside C£zanne and Gauguin. 
A week later, it is selling 20th 
century art If the results are dis- 
appointing, the new approach 
may be reconsidered. 

In the meantime, Sotheby’s 
cannot be too dismitsive of Chris- 
tie’s initiative. On June 9 in Lon- 
don it is trying an experiment of 
its own. with an auction of 
important British paintings, cov- 
ering three centuries, from an 
anonymous 1630 portrait of 
Charles II as a baby, estimated at 
up to £80.000. through works by 
Reynolds and Gainsborough, Ros- 
setti and Waterhouse, to an 
important Newlyn School paint- 
ing by Henry Tuke of boys bath- 
ing, estimated at up to £300,000. 
The aim of such a sale is to 
widen the horizons of collectors. 

The wider hope of the London 
art trade is to persuade the EU 
that destroying London as an 
international centre destroys 
Europe as a marketplace for 
important art. With the market 
in Paris now liberating itself 
from government interference, 
there is hope that France win 
join the UK in arguing for lower, 
not higher, taxes on art. The 
inevitable alternative is rich o wo- 
es of art and antiques taking 
their treasures overseas for sale. 


Tips from Grosvenor House Fair, 
XL Academy rejects. XII 



Mo d^ anfs portrait of fallow artist Baronowski is expected to fetch up to £6m for Sir Robert and Lady Sainsbury 
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FROST AND REED LTD 

2-4 King Street. St James's, London SW1 Y 6QP 
Tel: 0171 839-4645 Fax: 0171 839 1166 



SUZANNE VALADON French. 1>W - IW 

Chico mdormi jur un comm. pammJ citva l°2l 
Sipnerf. oil paiwins on btunJ. Id \ IS mchc* 

Exhibition: Pissarro to Faujita, June lst-26th 1998 
Impressionist and Post-Impressionist 
watercolours, drawings, pastels and oil paintings. 
Fully illustrated catalogue available: £25 
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KURT JACKSON 
“Ret wren Earth & Sky" 

A nujot tOnhiiion nl vtiwV 1 i£nn 
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Grm.fi Spain 

June 6th - July 4th 

Tel: 01451 K316«»K 
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Forthcoming 

Art 

Collecting 

Features 


July 4th: Review of the 
Season 

August 1st: Provincial Art 
& Antique Dealers 

September 5th: Biennale 
des Antiquaires 

October 3rd: The 
Cotswolds 

November 7th; Furniture 


b advertise please coirtsct 

Alice Croxford 
Tel: +44 171 673 4413 
Fax: +44 171 873 3765 



Cotom oil on CMv as: 22 x 18 inchgi 

RAFAEL. VA1AS UMITED 
6 Ryder Street. St James's, London SW1Y 6 QB 
1 Tel: 0171 930 9929 Ol^l. SrS ^6 

.Om-OP- Somn^ Uom+pm 


PRESENTS 
AN EXHIBITION OF 
OLD MASTER DRAWINGS 

AT 

- DANIEL KATZ LTD., 

SB JERMYN STREET, 

LONDON SWiY 6LX 

FROM THE 9TH JUNS - 10TH JULY, 1098 
TJtt gafl^ry is opan from 9.00 am unfi &J0 pm, Laonday to Friday 
Tel: 0171 930 7B18 
RECW7Y 9307815 


THE CITY GALLERY 


THE ROYAL ACADEMICIANS 
June 2nd - June 19th 

23 exhibiting artists including: 
Elizabeth Blackadder Sir Hugh Casson 
Fred Cuming Mary Fedden 
Donald Hamilton Fraser 
Freddie Gore Ken Howard 
Sonia Lawson 

Catalogues available: 

26 CopthaU Avenue, London EC2R 7DN 
Td; 0171 256 5815 Fax: 0171 256 6002 


FAIR 

AND SEMINAR 

12,13,14,15 JUNE 1998 
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THE PARK LANE HOTEL 
PICCADILLY, LONDON W1 

Tel: 0171-734 5401 RHCi 0171-404 4fi0« 
http-j/www-ho leghtoevQom or email: lntoWhoughKm.com 
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Fashion 


Feathers 

that 

tickle 

your 

-fancy 

Imagination is the main 
component of the hats at today's 
cutting edge, says June Marsh 


M ost women 
love the 
chance to 
wear a hat. 
There is no 
easier, quicker way of 
adding instant glamour. A 
hat can also add cha rm, pret- 
tiness, severity or eccentric- 
ity. Several women of strong 
and individual personality 
have used eccentric head- 
wear as a means of recogni- 
tion and notoriety. Edith 
Sitwell, Italian Vogue’s 
Anna Piaggi and more 
recently, style consultant 
Tsahwllfl Blow come to mind. 

For those, though, seeking 
less to look eccentric than 
fashionable and appealing, 
British millin ers have lots to 
offer. Flamboyant hats are 
now in full bloom and exotic 
hybrids they are, too. 

Though the season plays a 
vital role In keeping the mil- 
linery trade alive, hat- 
making is about much more 
than just making glamorous 
hats for the season’s set- 
piece occasions. Accessaries, 
and most particularly hats, 
are now seriously regarded 
as collectibles and the craft 
is attracting a new breed of 
commercially minded but 
intensely creative designer/ 
makers. 

Dai Rees, in a very short 
space of time, has become an 
intensely sought-after milli- 
ner and jewellery designer. 
He showed a few experimen- 
tal quill pieces made with 
goose feathers to the fashion 
stylist Katy England and 
was’ whisked off to Alexan- 
der McQueen’s studio. 
McQueen loved them and 
commissioned Rees to create 
the headwear for his 1997 
spring/summer collection. 

His quill head cages 
sprayed neon pink and 
leather face-pieces were 
inspired by fetish club fash- 
ions. Now, after a season of 


working with the knitwear 
designer and fellow Welsh- 
man Julian MacDonald. Rees 
has branched out on his 
own. 

He has a couture range of 
hats, as well as ready-to- 
wear and a diffusion range. 
Dai Rees’ couture pieces are 
pure sculpture, and it is the 
beauty and complexity of 
their construction and craft 

that can bring the cost up to 
as much as £6.000. Made 
principally from bird q uills 
and feathers, they are some- 
times spiked with sharp sil- 
ver points, or sometimes 
they glitter with diamante 
pieces - but they are always 
unlik e anybody else's. 

Rees draws an the natural 
world but he’s always trying 
to push the boundaries. He 
claims that he was “brought 
up on Blue Peter and came 
from a Celtic background so 
I cany little of the baggage 
of a classically trained milli- 
ner and I am not afraid to 
experiment”. 

Philip Treacy and Stephen 
Jones, both once new and 
radical young challengers to 
grand millinery traditions 
but now established names, 
continue to arnaa* each sea- 
son: their prolific and end- 
lessly innovative creations 
are high points on the 
catwalk at John Galliano's 
and Chanel’s Paris shows. 

Mon than a ay other 
designers, these two milli- 
ners have defined and re-es- 
tablished the milliner’s art 
Both have successful cou- 
ture and ready-to-wear busi- 
nesses in the UK and Treacy 
recently launched hair acces- 
sories. gloves and evening 
bags to addition to couture 
and ready-to-wear hats. 

Philip Treacy couture bats 
start at £450, ready-to-wear 
are between £200 and £450, 
while the range he designs 
for Debenhams is available 


The Lord Mayor’s 
Shooting Match 

on 

Wednesday 1st July 

in the presence of The Lord Mayor 
Alderman Richard Nichols 

in Support of 

British Diabetic Association 
NCH Action for Children 

Team Entry at £1,000 
Team of 4 Guns, including 
refreshments, luncheon, the 
use of a gun, days and cartridges 

For further information please call 
Miss Melissa Bullock at 
The Lord Mayor’s Appeal Office 
Tel: 0171 283 1500 
Fax: 0171 929 4766 
Reg. Charity No. 1064232 
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from £60 to £150. There are 
three options to choose 
between from Stephen 
Jones: Miss Jones, factory- 
made hats that are hand- 
trimmed, run from £60 to 
£300; Stephen Jones start at 
£250 (up to £400) while a spe- 
cial commission can cost as 
much as £4,000. 

There are many other tal- 
ented hat designers in Lon- 
don, pflrh with a definable 
hand-writing. Jo Gordon, 
who began her career as a 
sculptor, is a brilliant 
designer whose work leans 
more towards the world of 
art thaw that of traditional 
millinery- Her "street cred" 
bats are predominantly 
worked in feathers, sculp- 
tural forms that metamor- 
phose into unique and pow- 
erful shapes; they can be as 
simple and effective as a 
shocking pink woven plastic 
cone cleverly attached to a 

rrrmh pushed thp hair 

for about £200, or elaborate 
one-off confections for £800. 

Pip Hackett is a designer 
brimming with talent Since 
she graduated from the 
Royal College of Art in 1996, 
her commissions have been 
numerous - she produces a 
diffusion collection for 
Debenhams (Cram £70 to 
£150). while Harrods has 

some of her model hats 
(starting from £150). Hack- 
ett’s hats are glamorous, 
beautifully made and are 
becoming highly collectible. 

Beatrice Baker was a late 
starter to hat-making. Fol- 
lowing a successful career as 
a restorer of fine porcelain 
and china, this mother of 
three had such a passion far 
hats that she decided to 
study millinery at the Lon- 
don College of Fashion. She 
also learned a lot from Rose 
Cory, an experienced and 
renowned milliner who 
teaches traditional skills. 
Baker loves the theatricality 
of hat-making, the putting of 
unusual colours and tex- 
tures together and the joy of 
creating a hat that is abso- 
lutely right for the particu- 
lar woman who wears it 

Jane Corbett another Rose 
Cory-trained milline r whose 
worts reflects her fine arts 
background, says: “Although 
I am designing hats far con- 
temporary women, much of 
my inspiration comes from 
my passion for historical 
costume, millinery and 
painting.’’ One has only to 



Clocfcwiaefninitbplefh ' 

□ Paradise Bird by Jane Corbett. Blue and green feathers on 
organza, £780. Pleated column dress by Issey Miyake, £685, 
from Liberty. Diamond, platinum and pearl tassie earrings, 
£3,825, from Tiffany. 

Purple feather and quill hat by Dai Rees, £449. Gloves by 
Cornelia James, £20. From Harrods. 

Black and white Watteau hat by Jane Corbett, £590. Blacktop, 
£12, at Marks and Spencer. 

Pink straw with checkered brim by GabrMa Ugenza, 

£848, from Harrods. Jersey dress by Pearce Ftonda, £745, at 
Selfridges. 

Organza rose hair decor ation, £145, by Beatrice Baker. Pink 
dress Henri Leger, £729, from Harrods. Platinum and Diamond 
Dragon Fly necklace from the Nature collection at Tiffany, 
£4,125. 

□ Beatrice Baker, The Studio, 201 St Johns MU, London SW11 
(teb 0171-223 6170). Judith Clark Costume, 112 Talbot Road, 
London W11 1 JR (toC 0171-727 2754). Jane Corbett, 94 
Robertson Street, London SW8 (be 1 0171-627 4351L Pip 
Hackett, Studio 19, Great Western Studios, Great Western 
Road, London W9 5HZ (tab 0171-266 4667). GabrMa Ugenza, 
291 Brampton Road, London SW3 (Cok 0171-225 1617). Dai 
Raes, 1st Floor, 158 Biackstock Road, London N5 1HA (tot 
0171-359 4874). Graham Smith, 22 Crawford Street; London 
W1H 1PJ (tet 0171-935 5628). 


Photographs: John SwanneS 

HatrtMate Up: Wendy Sadd for Nicky Ctaka, London W1 
m 0171-366 4575) 



look at her Paradise Bird hat 
to see its historical origins in 
the hats of the late 1800s, 
when exotic birds were often 
used for decoration. Her 
Watteau hat was clearly 
inspired by French styles of 
the 1790s. These days she 
uses ostrich, pheasant and 
goose feathers which are 
dyed, cut and stripped to cre- 
ate fantastic fowls such as 
the. peacock bird. Prices 
range from £150 to £850. 

Graham Smith makes 
beautiful, classic, model hats 
at prices starting at about 
£500. Though seriously 
crafted, they do not lack 
humour or whimsy. The line 
is always pure and distinc- 
tive and for those looking for 


flattery and staying power, 
his hats are probably the 
best bet A hat by Graham 
Smith rarely dates and will 
fit so perfectly you can for- 
get you are wearing it. 

“I do not set out to make a 
fashion statement at the 
expense of the wearer," 
Smith says. “If a hat does 
not become part of the 
woman who wears it, 1 have 
failed, no matter how well it 
might photograph. A good 
hat signals status but above 
all it should flatter the 
wearer.” Graham Smith has 
produced a summer collec- 
tion exclusively for British 
Home Stores (£SO-£95). 

Gabriela Ligenza's hats 
are band-blocked in Florence 


by me of the few remaining 
Ateliers still using traditional 
methods. Made on wooden 
blocks, some centuries old. 
the hats are oven-dried 
before being hand -finished. 
She often uses antique fab- 
rics and materials such as 
100-year-old hand-woven 
straws. 

These are' often combined 
with contemporary fabrics to 
striking effect, come in deli- 
rious sweet pea colours and. 
for my money, are the most 
feminine, feather-light and 
at the same time sophisti- 
cated hats around. For a 
small cocktail hat expect to 
pay about £90 and for a 
model hat up to £500. 

Dagmara Childs is 


strongly tipped to be the 
next big thing in hats and is 
still only In. her second year 
at the Royal College of Art - 
for her, feathers are already 
very vteux chapeau. 

She is working on shapes 
Inspired by architecture, 
organic shapes and sculp- 
ture- Fascinated by how, 
from the ground, you can 
never see what is on the top 
of skyscrapers, by how col- 
ours filter through scaffold- 
ing. and the haughty style of 
the 1940s cocktail set. she 
creates towering sculptured 
hats. She uses materials 
such as Teflon, vacuum- 
formed plastics and light- 
weight metals instead of tra- 
ditional silks or satins and 


yet the end result is surpr 
ingiy feminine, bringing b; 
and face brilliantly in 
streamlined, three dime 

siona] focus. 

Hats are becoming se 
ously collectible. Judi 
Clark, a collector of 20th ct 
tury fashion and its access 
rles, has seen her collect! 
gain in value by the yes 
She has just opened the fii 
privately owned frishi o n g 
lery in Notting Hill Ga 
with an exhibition of 12 ru 
pieces by Dai Rees. At to 
somebody is showing co 
temporary fashion in tl 
sort of seriously cool, whi 
space normally given ova: 
cutting-edge artists .of a d 
Cerent sort 
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HOW TO SPEND IT 


The objet of 
the exercise 


Lucia van der Post gives tips for the Grosvenor House Fair 


F or the w el] -heeled and 
socially attuned, the 
Grosvenor House Art 
and Antiques Fair is 
one of the high points 
of the summer season. Those in 
the market for a Chippendale 
table for the great hail a Stubbs 
far the dining-room, diamonds for 
their beloved, or a fine first edi- 
tion for the library, can see, 
assembled at Grosvenor House 
on London’s Park Lane, some of 
the most exquisite portable trea- 
sures the world has to offer. This 
is daunting for the rest of us 
whose tastes have necessarily 
had to be disciplined to admire 
less rarefied objeis, and who have 
to live with more mundane pic- 
tures, silver and jewellery. 

This year, however, the powers 
that govern these matters arp 
making a determined effort to 
bring in a wider audience. They 
want to convince us that in 
among the van Dycks, the Meis- 
sen, as well as the objets de virtu, 
there are more affordable trea- 
sures. 

In earlier times, nothing from 
any period later than 1830 could 
be shown and more recently 


everything had to he 100 years 
old. Nowadays, quality and 
authenticity are the only guiding 
principles behind everything that 
is seen and sold but this could 
apply to something as small and 
(relatively) accessible as a moss 
agate and garnet brooch for £640 
( Engli sh, circa 1780). some garnet 
and pearl ear-rings for £700 (18th 
century) or an exquisite minia- 
ture for £750. 

There is - surprisingly - quite 
a lot of choice at under £ 1 , 000 . 
William Drummond, for Instance, 
will have a series of paintings, 
drawings and cartoons that will 
start as low as £100 (far some 
animal drawings). At Rupert 
Gentle Antiques, there is a 19th 
century greyhound bronze for 
£650 as well as an extraordinary 
16in tall Airedale terrier doorstop 
(circa 1880) for about £750. 

Somewhat unexpectedly, some 
of the 20th century items - in 
particular, a couple of fine Car- 
tier pieces dating from the Art 
Deco period - are as expensive as 
any of the older gems. 

Nicolas Norton, one of the four 
Nortons who run the family- 
owned Bond Street jeweller, 


S. J- Phillips, wishes potential cus- 
tomers to realise that in spite of 
its slightly awesome environ- 
ment, buying antiques at the 
Grosvenor Fair is not too differ- 
ent from buying them anywhere 
else. ‘The price we start with is 
not necessarily the one we finis h 
with." In other words, close your 
eyes, pretend you are in a Middle 
Eastern souk and try a little bar- 
gaining and you may be sur- 
prised at the rewards it brings. 

Nevertheless, from the seller’s 
point of view, it is, according to 
Norton, "on the whole easier to 
sell the special pieces, the won- 
derful things, than the more 
everyday. The very rich are get- 
ting richer and the thing s they 
are looking for are getting scar- 
cer. The better things we sell 
quickly, regardless of the price, 
because there are more people 
chasing the fine objects than 
there are fine objects available." 
■ The Grosvenor House Art and 
Antiques Fair, Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane. London WlA 3AA, 
runs from June 11 to 2d Admis- 
sion for one is £15 including the 
handbook, or £25 and one hand- 
book for two. 



From top; antique garnet lozenge-shaped duster bracelet English c.1770, £4,400: antique garnet floral cluster bracelet English c.1790, £1,600: 
pair of antique garnet cluster top and floral drop earrings, English c.1790, £1,400; antique garnet floral cluster necklace, English 
c.1790, £3£00; antique garnet graduating collet necklace, English c.1780, £2300; antique Russian amethyst and rose diamond cluster 
necklace and drop, St Petersburg c.1870, £15,000. Afl from S-J. Phflfips at the Grosvenor House Art and Antiques Fair 
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The Sumhcr One in Home Offices 


Computer Office Group 

Regency styled Home 
Office illustrated in rich yew 
wood, available in mahogany 
and oak. Dess in three sizes. 
Features sliding drawer for 
keyboard, cupboard with 
shelf for housing CPU or 
storage, sliding mouse 

platform and double depth 
drawer for filing. Filing 
cabinet with two drawers 
fitted for suspended files, or 
as three or four drawer cabinet. Qua on swjvd base with easy mechanism to raise or lower 
seat and control pressure of tilt. Choice of coloured hide to all pious. 

SEND FOR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE 


COUNTRY DESKS, 78 HIGH STREET, BERKHAM5TED HERTS HP4 2BW. 
Call Freephone - Te!: 0800 074 7878 FAX: 0800 074 0318 
or Visit our Web site - www.countrydesks.co.uk 
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ICOOBRN AND CLASSICAL CMUBTSTTUS 
Tel; WS1 742 8290 Fac 0181 7428008 
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THE ULTIMATE WALL CLOCK 



THE GBOCHRON WORLD CLOCK 


White meet docks merely keep time, the 
Geodnen World Clock sunahaacoosty chows 
local rime and tfepl ays the extent of day Bsht and 
darkness Lhroogbooi the world. With one quick 
glance, O c oc fat M idk-yoo the cur rent rime 
auywhoc in the worid. 

The G c o ch mc is a biatfanme xkfitxn to any 
office or home and is guaranteed to be a 
conversation piece- Price* Cram £1345 to £2045. 

Far a ft re brvchure contact as om 
TEL: +44 (D) 181 897 3393 
FAX: +44 (0) 181 759 5077 

web±ttp^hnro.geochiramuA 
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Stairlift Rentals 


Call us now on freefone 

0800 19 1919 

For a Ii SS. no obligation quote. 

• Direct from manufacturer 
■ Rem or buy 

• Next day installation available 

• New or reconditioned 
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Londons largest 
selection of 
contemporary and 
classic furniture. 
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Qiaplins 


FT Brochure Guide 


“Now you can afford to 
sink into feathers” 
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“Buying my new tniu direct from the 
UK's premier manufacturer saved me 
literally hundreds of pounds.” 

Constnjctkm guaranteed for 4 years, 21 days 
| no quibble refund and our free samples service J 
nuke it easy for you buy from home. Over 20 
fabric and leather suites to choose from. 

BUY DIRECT - MORE CHOICE, LESS COST 

Phone w send lor your free Good Sofa Gmde. 

01656 725111 
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CUS9C CHOKE, D7TBFTO0OB, BRTOMENYH, 
BRIDGEND, GLAMORGAN CF32 9m 


Designers & 
Manufacturers of 
Luxury Handmade Carpets 



Signature carpets are handmade and 

designed exclusively for each Individual 
- any size, colour, design or shape, 

For a fall colour brochure telephone 

01422 845075 .. 
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STOCKWELL CARPETS LTD 

Handmade Carpets, 

Rugs and Runners 
individually designed and 
made to special order 

‘MiUeftore’, hand-made 
in the finest quality wool. 

This carpet can be redesigned, 
recoloured, hand-tufted, Re 
hand-knotted or resized to fs< 
meet your requirements. 

24 Harcourt Street, Loudon W1H IDT 
Teh 0171-834 8380 Fwn 0171-224 8381 
US Office - Teh (1) 860 889 2880 Feuc H> 880 887 7068 



Send £2 for our brochure or come 
and see us and collect a free copy. 
Telephone 0181 421 1779: 
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Essential 
Interior Luxuries 

BROCHURE ORDER FORM 

1 . Indian Ocean □ 

2. Trianco Redfvre - Traditional Cookers □ 

3. Sinclair Harding □ 

4. Chaplins of London - £2.00 □ 

f cheques made payable to Chaplins of London Ltd ) 

5. Country Desks □ 

6. Gassic Choice □ 

7. Signature Carpels □ 

8. Conquest □ 

9. London Wallbed Co □ 

10. Bemaco Marketing - Wall Clock □ 

11. Euroheat □ 

12. Acorn Stairlifts □ 

1 3. Stockwell Carpets □ 

Please lick the appropriate boxies) far the brochures) you would like to receive. 
Enter >our own name and address and return by post or fax (address below). 
Replies must be received no later than 4ih July 199S. 


Tide: 

Address: 


Initial: Surname: 


... Postcode: . 
i Daytime telephone: Facsimile:. 


(For any catalogues dot require payment. pk»e make cheques payable in nfcrimp to the athertirers as 
indicated and rend h with this reply coupon. Overseas respondent* ptettc contact the ah eraser direct. i 

Please re rum to 

WEEKEND FT ESSENTIAL INTERIOR LUXURIES BROCHURE SERVICE 
(Ref (6/6/9H1 Upcott Avenue 
Barnstaple. EX3 1 1HN 
Fax No. 01 27 1 328422 

The Menutin «m provide wfll be hdd by 4* FaoipaninKsand nny be ued io Vrep you Wanted oTFTpinlucti 
and by erfxj sckrfcri o cmoium (or rmiCne fea p3fpoee&- TUp FT it rapwoe d un*r ihr Baa Ptrcuicn Ael 1084. 
ftwcbl Tan^ NurtwOw SouSibwV B ridge. LooJunffil Wl-fVaae tkk'kc.bca.if you do nx » oh » teotve 
any further infonnaion from the FT Croup or companies approved by lire FT Gimp OL 
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Detail from Ronald Morgan's *Hotel Terrace in Italy 1 , which is on sate at the Lleweflyn Alexander Gallery lor £350 


Detail from Andrew King's *Campo Stewt turned down for the Royal Academy summer whftritkm 


T he odds on getting a 
work of art into the 
Royal Academy's 
Sommer Exhibition are 
pretty long. Each year some 
14,000 hopefuls - some young 
and unheard of, others 
distinguished and the large 
majority somewhere in between 
- submit their works for 
inclusion. Of these only 800 
works finally go on show. So - if 
my sums are correct - some 
13,200 artists will know 
rejection. They will experience 
that sickening sense of 
disappointment, that knowledge 
their abilities are doomed to 
wither without an audience and 
- more importantly - a market 


Rejects are hanging around hopefully 


Riding to the rescue - as 
every year - is the Llewellyn 
Alexander Gallery which looks 
with a sympathetic eye on all 
these disappointed artists 
and gives a second chance to 
some 1,200 of the excluded 

paintings. 

From Monday, there will be a 
constantly chang in g exhibition 
of these works - as one is sold it 
will be replaced by another. 
Many of the paintings are by 
artists of considerable 
distinction - for instance, there 
is a detailed portrait of the 


British ballad singer Vince Edl 
by W illiam Mimdy. It took six 
months to paint, and is one of 
the most expensive works on 
sale, at £10,000. Mundy’s work 
has been frequently exhibited at 
past Royal Academy S umme r 
Exhibitions. 

There are represartational as 
well as abstract, works, oils and 
drawings. Most fan of all, 
though, is to look oat far 
younger, lesser-known artists. 
The gallery recommends 
particularly Andy Newman, an 
American, who has done some 


marvellous abstracts, or Nigel 
Benstrom, a self-taught artist 
. spe cialising in landscapes with 
numerous figures. On sale at 
£950 is a charming beach scene. 

Martin Ireland, who trained at 
Canterbury School of Art. has ' 
become interested in painting 
swimmers. He has bad many 
exhibitions and the great 
strength of his paintings Is their 
vitality and physicality. He is 
thought to be at the start of an 
important career. His “Diver" is 
priced at £500. Or you could 
look out for Hilary Donne, a 


young lawyer, whose paintings 
have been in the Royal Academy 
before - her “AmaryHs” oil is 
£750 but a smaller one, 
“Sleeping Beauty", is £350. 

Then there is Sarah Bookless, 
a young Glasgow School of Art 
graduate who has won many 
awards - she works mainly in 
mixed media and oils. Her 
oeuvres are usually abstract 
though heavy with symbolism - 
on show at the UeweHyn 
Alexander Gallery are three 
pictures - two at £700 each and 
one at £1,850. 


But for those whose budget is 
£500 or under there is a great 
deal of choice. There are 
drawings costing as little as 
£150 and you could buy a 
charming oil by, say Ronald 
Morgan, of a hotel scene round a 
swimming pool “Hotel Terrace 
in Italy", for just £350. 

The UeweHyn Alexander calls 
its exhibition “Not The Royal 
Academy 1998” Salem des 
Refuses in a conscious barking 
back to the original, most 
famous Salon des Rgfusis of 
them an when Manet and 


Sargent rebelled against the 
French Academy in the 19th 
century fln d mounted their own 
exhibition of that name. Here 
sympathy, a desire to give the 
artists a platform and to find 
them a customer is more the 
nam e of the game than 
rebellion. 

The gallery will be giving a 
portion of receipts to Che Halid 
Orchestra which is facing a 
serious financial challenge. 

■ The Llewellyn Alexander 
Gallery is at 124-126 The Cut. 
Waterloo, London SE1 SLN. TcL 
0171-620 1322 The exhibition runs 
from June 3 to September 5. 

Lucia van der Post 
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What the beauty 
editor saw 

Karen Wheeler unearths secrets from exclusive make-up bags 

M agazine ients. The packaging looks is wear a face cream with ognisable - fragrances. 

beauty edi- almost medicinal but the sun protector factor (SPF) Anything by Annick 
tors get to hand cream leaves the skin come rain or sun. This tal is popular, while i 
try more feeling like velvet and has a divine-smelling moisture cult fragrances inc 
beauty fabulously uplifting smell, lotion contains an SPF 15. Antonias Flowers. £35. 


M agazine 
beauty edi- 
tors get to 
try more 
beauty 
products than the rest of us 
see in a lifetime. Small, 
beribboued bags with tbe lat- 
est face cream or make-up 
products land on their desks 
almost every day. Nothing is 
launched without them try- 
ing it out. so it's always 
worth checking which prod- 
ucts make it on to their 
bathroom shelves or into 
their make-up bags. 

There is a surprising con- 
sensus about some favourite 
products. Yves Saint Laur- 
ent's Toucbe Eclat con- 
cealer. Philosophy's Kiss-Me 
lip salve and Bobbi Brown's 
lipliner pencil, for example, 
crop up in beauty editors' 
make-up bags with remark- 
able consistency. Similarly. 
Shiscido's Bio- Performance 
Advanced Super Revitalizer 
cream and Clarins Beauty 
Flash Balm feature regularly 
in lists of “wonder" products 
beauty insiders swear by. 

A straw poll of magazine 
and newspaper beauty edi- 
tors revealed that their 
favourite products are an 
eclectic mix of new and old. 
Here is a list of the most 

frequently cited: 

Under-eye concealer Yves 
Saint Laurent Toucbe Eclat. 
£19. Few beauty editors are 
without this concealer pen. 
It contains light-reflecting 
particles and works like a 
magic wand, making dark 
circles under the eyes disap- 
pear. 

Hand cream: Jurlique 
hand-care cream, £12-50, (tel; 
0181-995 3948 for stockists 
and mail order! with rose or 
lavender. Is getting rave 
reviews. Little-known out- 
side the beauty industry, 
Australian brand Jurlique 
specialises in organic and 
aromatherapeutic ingred- 


ients. The packaging looks 
almost medicinal but the 
hand cream leaves the skin 
feeling like velvet and has a 
fabulously uplifting smell. 
Tisserand nourishing hand 
and nail cream, £3.90, is also 
popular. 

Instant skin fix: Clarins 
Beauty Flash Balm, £19.50 - 
mucb-copied but most 
beauty editors still consider 
it the best antidote to a late 
night and over-indulgence. It 
mimics the egg-white trick 
once used by Hollywood film 
stars to tighten the skin. 

Small, 
beribboned 
bags with the 
latest 
make-up 
product land 
on their desks 
almost daily 

Molsturlser: Many swear 
by Shiseido Bio-Performance 
Advanced Super Revitalizer 
cream, £52 - a high-tech for- 
mulation that delivers a 
surge of radiance and mois- 
ture to skin. Dermalogica 
sounds an unglamorous 
brand. It has been 
researched and developed by 
tbe International Dermal 
Institute, which is fast gain- 
ing ground among beauty 
editors. Its Intensive Mois- 
ture Balance. £22.05 for 52ml, 
is an un perfumed, no-non- 
sense moist uriser containing 
stabilised vitamins A and E 
and ginkobiloba that is great 
for dry skin (stockists: 
0800591818). 

UV mo istn riser: Lancdme 
Bienfa.it Total e, £23.50 - tbe 
one anti-ageing preparation 
that most beauty editors do 


How to look after it 

Visit FTQuicken, the UK's 
personal finance web site 


www.FTQuicken.co.uk | 

Also available on Exote's Business 
aid Investing channel 


is wear a face cream with 
sun protector factor (SPF) 
come rain or sun. This 
divine-smelling moisture 
lotion contains an SPF 15. 

NIgbt cream: Origins 
Night-A-Mins, mineral- 
enriched moisture lotion, £25 
- a newish product which 
proved an instant hit among 
beauty writers. It has an 
unusually light texture and 
is quickly absorbed, deliver- 
ing, in the words of one edi- 
tor. “a surge of radiance 
overnight”. 

Eye make-up remover: 
Helena Rubinstein eye 
cleanser. All Mascaras, £13 - 
generally regarded as one of 
the best eye make-up remov- 
ers. A newer product. Clin- 
ique Take the Day OH, 
£10.50. is also highly com- 
mended. It can be used on 
eyelids, lashes and Ups. 

Lip balm: Philosophy’s 
Kiss Me, £7 (from Hairods, 
Liberty or Space NK tel: 
0171-355 1727), has replaced 
Kiebls Up Balm #1. £14.95 
(from Harrods and Space 
NK). as the most frequently 
used lip balm. Gaining 
ground fast among those in 
the know is Bloom Aromath- 
erapy Lip Balm. £4£0. a new 
Australian brand (Space 
NK). The Sweet Lips version 
is flavoured with sweet 
orange essential oiL 

Lip primer: Guerlain 
Uplift. £l&50, Guer Iain’s top- 
selling cosmetic, primes and 
plumps up the lips before lip- 
stick is applied - and tastes 
delicious. A sell-out several 
times over, Guerlain 
recently arranged a special 
shipment for beauty writers. 

Body lotion: KiehlS Crtme 
de Corps, £22.95, from Space 
NK Apothecary (tel: 0171-299 
4999), a long-standing favour- 
ite, is the colour of custard 
and great for parched skin; 
while Dermalogica body 
hydrating cream, £25. is tbe 
latest favourite among those 
in the know. Beauty editors 
with expensive tastes like 
Kanebo Sensai Ex La Lotion. 
£150 - a cellulite cream and 
body-firming treatment in 
one. This Is the Rolls-Royce 
of body lotions. 

Fragrance: One of the top 
perks for a beauty editor is 
being able to try the new 
perfumes several months 
before they are launched - 
Gucci Envy, for example, 
was hot property early last 
year. The trend, however, is 
for more individual - as 
opposed to instantly rec- 


ognisable - fragrances. 

Anything by Annick Gou- 
tal is popular, while other 
cult fragrances include 
Antonias Flowers, £35, from 
Space NK and Barney’s 
Route du The, a light blend 
of citrus and rose top notes, 
£45, from Space NK or 
directly (and a lot less 
expensively) from Barneys 
in New York. The classics 
such as Miss Dior, Guer- 
lain’s Mitsouko and Chanel 
Cristalle are also popular 
among beauty editors. 

Cellulite cream: Most 
beauty editors are sceptical 
about the claims of cellulite 
creams but, on the grounds 
that it's better to be safe 
than sorry, Dior Svelte Per- 
fect. £27. is the product on 
most bathroom shelves. 

Nails: Solar oil. £8 - a 
“manicure in a bottle” - is 
the insider tip. This cuticle 
and nail treatment is made 
from a blend of oils inclnd- 
ing jojoba, vitamin E and 
sweet almond oil and makes 
even the most brittle nails 
grow long and strong (tel: 
0171-385 2488). Another nail 
“must have” is the Mavala 
Correcteur. £7.50 - a clever 
pen that dispenses nail-pol- 
ish remover so you can eas- 
ily get rid of wobbly linns 
and mistakes. 

Bath products: Jurlique 
Rose shower gel, £10.50. is 
loved for its wonderful 
aroma, pure organic ingredi- 
ents and its gentleness on 
the fikfn. Elemis Aromaspa 
bath salts, £45, (tel: 0181-954 
8033 for mail order and 
stockists) are also well 
regarded and said to boost 
circulation and to aid detox. 

Sunscreen: Uvistat, long 
lasting sun-cream, SPF 15, £9 
- sinks in Cast without leav- 
ing a white sheen an the 
skin and offers the best pro- 
tection against UV-B (the 
burning rays) and UV-A (the 
ageing rays). 

MAKE-UP MUST-HAVES: 

Cliniqne Touch Base for 
Eyes, £10 - can be used on 
its own' to add a polished 
N look to lids or as a base to 
powder shadow. 

Bobbi Brown Natural Up 
Pencil, £9.50 - just about 
every beauty editor has this 
neutral colour in her 
make-up bag. 

MaybeUine Great Lash 
Mascara - now available in 
the UK. £3.29, this mascara, 
luridly packaged in candy 
pink and lime green, is leg- 
endary within the industry. 
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□ Above, clockwise from bottom: Yves Saint Laurent’s Touche Eclat, £19; Jurlique Hand Care Cream, E12J50; Clarins Beauty Rash EWm, £1! © 

Guerialn’s Uplift, £1650; Barney's Route du Th*. £45; SHseido’s Bio-Performance Advance Revitalizer Cream, £52. 

□ Below, clockwise from bottom: Bobbi Brown Natural Up Pend, E13L5Q; Chanel Quatuor Levies Internes in Les Roses £ 29 . 75 ; Cha 

La Verns Bmtted-«Bfion at Rose CameBa, £11; PWtoso p hy’s Kiss Me Pp balm, £7. wntrauon:/* 
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YSL Rouge Pur Transpar- 
ent lipstick, £13.50 - range 
of sheer, shiny lipsticks. 
Packaging, like the texture, 
is also transparent so you 
can see the colour. Accord- 
ing to one beauty editor, this 
is the “best lipstick to come 


along in years". The shade of 
preference is 07 Sweet Tea. 

Christian Dior Effets 
D’Ombre powder eye 
shadow, 564 In beiges and 
wood, £29 - Anna Wintottr. 
editor of American Vogue, is 

among man y fang of this eye 


shadow and eyeliner palette 
of neutral browns and taupe. 

Chanel Quatuor Lfevres 
In tenses in Les Roses 
Glads, a subtle, , brownpink 
shade in four different fin- 
ishes: matte, gloss, satin or 
iridescent £29.75. 


Chanel Le Vends limite d-' - 
edition in Rose Camefiia, £11 ? - 
~ the perfect pink to match 
summer's clothes. Every sea- 
son there is one colour 
beauty editors all sport -like - 
a badge: this Is it for sum- 
mer. 
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FOOD AND DRINK 


A wie Adolf was “scared, 
very, very scared" when 
it was suggested he visit 
London last month. All 

he knew about the place was that 

it was very big and very cold. Bnt 
he knew how important this visit 
was- for the entire farm wo r king 
population of Sooth Africa, so he 
girt . him s e l f with courage a 
rather snazzy checked jacket and 
took the long flight north. • 
Adolf is the head winemaker at 
Fair Valley, a groundbreaking 
wine estate that is South Africa's 
first to he owned and operated by 
farmworkers. Earlier this year 
the owner of Fairview wine awi 
cheese estate, an unusually 
thoughtful fellow called Charles 
Back,- handed over more than 40 
acres of land to the 69 families 
who work: at Fairview for them to 
establish a parallel estate 
door. 

They can make the wine in his 
winery, use his machinery, and 
he sells them grapes at cost This 
may sound like spoonfeeding, hut 
only to people who have never 
visited the Cape and seen the 
social gulf that still yawns 
between the white farmers and 
their workers. 

Fair Valley’s first commercial 


The talk of the town 


Jands Robinson reports on a social and economic experiment in South Africa's vineyards 


venture, the sale of L500 cases of 
1398 Chenin Blanc to the British 
retail chain Oddbins, represents 
a giant leap into a «reh economy 
for this community. The workers' 
committee, four men and two 
women, decide exactly how the 
money- should be invested, 
chiefly on transforming the land 
into productive vineyard. 

As chief winemaker, it was 
Adolf who was chosen to travel 
to London to represent Fair Val- 
ley. Jeremy Borg is a soft-spoken 
intermediary who has only 
recently returned to his native 
South Africa after nearly 30 years 
studying abroad, on a safari 
camp in Botswana and working 
in the wine industry around the 
world. “I love being hack,” he 
said, "but 1 get frustrated by how 
slowly thing s are moving in 
South Africa. 

“it's been fantastic to see those 
committee guys going to see law- 
yers and h ank manag ers and 
what confidence it’s given them. 


Fair Valley really, really has to 
he successful And when it is, it'll 
give other white fanners the con- 
fidence to make those big deci- 
sions.” 

Borg explained bow the local 
-growers association P&arl Vint- 
ners is dedicated to “worker 
upliftment” and how he could 
already identify some members 
almost ready to follow Charles 
Back's example (as has happened 
already in the ohve sector and is 
happening in a slightly different 
farm an the wine estates Kelson’s 
Creek and Backs berg run by 

Back’s cousin). Provided some 
rather complicated conditions are 
met, government subsidies are 
available for these 

Paarl Vintners recently held a 
wine-tasting competition for 
farmworkers. Top two places 
were taken by Awie Adolf (who 
tastes hut drinks nothing stron- 
ger than very sweet tea) and his 
colleague John da Freez. 

.There was something strange 



Rrom toft: John Du Preaz, Awie Adolf and assistant Nico Januarie 


about the way Adolf talked, with bought by the dozen, and how- 
many a shy smile, about the jealous his friends on other farms 
organisation of Fairview and Fair are. It took me some time to real- 
Valley next door, how decisions ise what it was. He called his 
were made, how bikes bad been boss of 16 years by his first name. 


When 1 pointed this out. ive 
laughed as we tried to imagine 
its happening on any other South 
African wine farm. 

It must have been strange to 
arrive from the Cape winelands 
to stay with Borg's friends in 
Norbiton. south London, to see 
black fares at the wheel of 
BMWr. and to bang around with 
wine producers from nil over the 
globe both at Oddbins' consumer 
wine fair and London’s big wine 
trade lair the following week. 

Fair Valley could hardly afford 
its own stand there, so Adolf 
camped out on the stand of a 
large Argentine bodega with 
which Fairview and Fair Valley 
share a UK agent. He got on par- 
ticularly well, apparently, with 
the bodega's aristocratic Argen- 
tine owner, and at oddhins' Sat- 
urday night party, he and ebul- 
lient Australian winemaker Geoff 
Merrill teamed up. 

Before their wiro- fair, the Odd- 
bins staff had been briefed and 


suitably enthused uhuut this 
politically ultra correct new prod- 
uct, which comes complete with 
Steadman label and black plastic 
cork. 

At the Oddbins event tliey got 
their first chance to taste it and 
found that Fair Yullo Bush Vine 
Chemn Blanc tST-l.fW from 
Julyt has the great advantage of 
actually tasting rather good - as 
it should do at the pitifully low 
yields this combination of 
drought year and unirrigated 
Malmesbury ttneyard produced. 
If only mure South African 
Chenin had such cuiw*nt ration 
of fruit and lively acidity. 

1 asked Adolf wh.u had sur- 
prised him most uhout his week 
in London. “The people have 
been so friendly." he gave .1 wide 
grin. "1 have un complaints about 
the people 

“Some people say this is tur ray 
threw children.’' he waved at the 
sample bottle he and Burg had 
brought for me tu taste, ''hut it's 
not. U's for i*»* - ;uid uiy chil- 
dren.” At -1-1. he is desperately 
aware that only u this brave ven- 
ture succeeds, will other fanners 
be persuaded tu wc.in their work- 
ers off futal etvjiirjmr and sucial 
dependency. 
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school 

dinner 

rhubarb 


Philippa Davenport on how to retain 
the fruity appeal of a favourite food 



Rhubarb: has a reputatkmfor being difficult to cook, which may be why some people favour tt raw Anne-* Ba*o 


R hubarb is in full flood 
in England now, arch- 
ing its .long stems 
under umbrella 
leaves. It offers much 
the sharp fruity appeal as 
the gooseberry and can be used 
to many of the same fltsh*** 
- raised and shnrtcrustpies, pud- 
dings, nutty crumbles, fools, 
meringues, ice-creams and sor- 
bets. 

Rhubarb, however, needs to be 
chosen and cooked with great 
care. The problem areas are col- 
our and texture. Outdoor (or gar- 
den) rhubarb is not the exciting 
Brighton rock pink Of the early 
(or forced) rhubarb we rush to 
buy at the turn of the year. 

Depending on variety, colour 
may begin as a rosy blush or red. 
As the season progresses, mottled 
maroon gives way to green. Nor 
is outdoor or garden rhubarb 
mannequin-thin and tender, as 
the forced sort is. The stalks are 
more stout than willowy. As each 
week passes, the flesh coarsens 
and the skin grows thicker. After 
midsummer it tends to be so 
stringy that it needs to be peeled 
Qt is satisfyingly easy to strip, 
bice badly hung wallpaper). 

Rhubarb has a reputation for- 
being difficult to cook, which 
may be why some -people favour 
it raw, snapping sappy .young 
stalks from the plant to dip first 
in sugar then in whipped cream. 
Raw is an improvement on the 
opposite extreme - 1 mean school 
dinner rhubarb stewed to a 
mush. More inviting than either, 
is rhubarb cooked until tender 
but not so soft that the cell struc- 
ture collapses, in other words, 
cooked so that fresh flavour, tex- 


ture, shape and.vibrant colour 
are all retained.' - 

Eliza Acton, the 13th century 
cookery writer who was sa essen- 
tially iflth century in spirit, a 
happy reflection of pre-industrial 
England's tastes in food and atti- 
tudes to cooking, gives very spe- 
cific instructions for choosing 
rhubarb in Modem Cookery for 
Private Families (1845). 

The points she makes are as 
pertinent today as when she 
wrote them. The variety should 
be a good sort, she advises, 
quickly grown, young, tender and 
rosy. Choose stalks of about the 
same thickness so they will com- 
plete cooking simultaneously. 

Her idea. for rhubarb fritters 
sounds well worth trying, deep- 
fried and well-drained, served in 
a pile with sugar strewn gener- 
ously over' them. She observes: 
“The young stalks look well 
when left the length of the dish 
in which they are served, and 


should merely be drawn. The bat- 
ter should be veiy light and 
brown, quite dry ami crisp," - 
The plainest way to serve rhu- 
barb - and arguably the best if it 
is well-executed - is poached. I 
have found, after considerable 


safer to poach rhubarb in the 
oven, than on the hob, where 
beat is not so easy to control and 
a sudden surge of bubbling can 
make the fruit ragged at the 
edges, or, worse, reduce it to 
sludge. I have learned never to 
add any water to the pot, other 
than that which clings to the 
stalks after washing. 

Rhubarb boasts enough liquid 


of its own. The trick is to draw 
out some of its juices before cook- 
ing to stop ft sticking to the pot 
when heated. Cut the fruit into 
oblique slices, sprinkle with 


self-made syrup. The prepared 
rhubarb can then be stirred vig- 
orously before it goes into the 
oven but, once the cooking pro- 
cess begins, wise cooks will 
eschew wooden spoons. 


fruit intact Equally, it makes for 
a prettier finished dish to tip and 
slide the rhubarb on to a serving 
dish after cooking, than to ladle 
it and risk bruising. 

Rhubarb is a sociable fruit and 
an excellent mixer. Cinnamon 
and orange are classic flavour- 
ings. Rosewater is another com- 
plementary choice, and there is a 


rural tradition for teaming rhu- 
barb with sweet cicely, the tall 
fern-leafed herb with cow pars- 
ley-like flowers that flourishes In 
damp and shady places. Sweet 
cicely is wild and free, and its 
aniseed fragrance seems to have 
a sweetening effect on rhubarb, 
which means less sugar is needed 
tn cooking - bonuses for the fru- 
gal cook. 

Generations of country cooks 
have used rhubarb to bulk out 
preserves made with other fruits. 
When rhubarb grows green and 
coarse, the only sensible thing to 
do is to chutney ft with onions, 
sultanas, vinegar and plenty of 
spices. Earlier on, it is useful in 
jam-making. Some cooks dose it 
with lemon and ginger. Others 
team it with blackcurrants, 
loganberries or strawberries. The 
combination of rhubarb and 
strawberry Is particularly charm- 
ing, and now is the time to cele- 


brate their union (in puddings, 
rather than jams, 1 suggest), as 
English strawberries begin to 
come on stream and garden rhu- 
barb is still relatively rosy and 
tender. 

An American living in London 
wrote to me recently saying she 
had not come across the combi- 
nation here, albeit still enjoyed in 
New England, where rhubarb 
and strawberry pies and crum- 
bles are firm favourites. 

I can assure you, Mrs Fishman, 
that the rhubarb and strawberry 
tradition is still alive and kicking 
in Britain, In the west country if 
not in the capital But, for my 
taste, at least, we are talking cold 
or tepid puddings, not hot. 

Strawberries are robbed of 
much flavour and fragrance, as 
well as texture and shape, when 
cooked. So I prefer to slip the raw 
berries into a dish of rhubarb 
after tbe stalks have been 


cooked, when they are cooling or 
cold. That way, I believe, you 
may eqjoy both fruits at their 
best 

STRAWBERRY, ROSE 
AND RHUBARB COMPOTE 

(serves 6) 

500g trimmed weight outdoor 
rhubarb (as young, rosy and ten- 
der-skinned as you can find, with 
all stalks of about the same 
thickness): 500g strawberries; 
I50g plus 6 tablespoons caster 
sugar: 2 teaspoons triple distilled 
rosewater, 2 tablespoons lemon 
juice. 

Cut the rhubarb obliquely into 
short lengths. Put it into a shal- 
low heavy-lidded pot that holds 
the fruit □□ more than two pieces 
deep. A Le Creuset casserole 
which heats up slowly and cools 
down at the same leisurely pace 
is ideal. Add 150g caster sugar 
and the rosewater. Stir well. 


cover and set aside fur several 
hours until rhubarb juices arid 
smsir have mingled tu a fruity 
syrup. 

Stir well once niun*. cover 
again and cook in an oven heated 
to ifltrc iJOrF* gas mark £ fur 
l.VJo minutes. Shake Lhe put ido 
nol stir) to shift some of the fruit 
gently from the warmer outer 
rim to the centre. 

Pul back (he lid and oiminuc 
rooking until lhe fruit is hut and 
lender - it usually takes a total 
of -in minutes in my oven, occa- 
sionally just 30 minutes. Remem- 
ber the fruit will go un cooking a 
little after it emerges Irom the 
oven, and it is belter to untler- 
cuok. rather than overcook, as 
you con always slip the dish back 
into the oven later if necessary. 

Hull the strawberries and 
halve, quarter or slice thickly- 
depending on size. Toss them 
with the lemon juice and remain- 
ing 6 tablespoons caster sugar. 
Cover and set aside for 30-46 min- 
utes until they too have made 
their own syrup. 

To serve the compote warm, 
when the rhubarb has cooled to 
tepid, slide half or it into a serv- 
ing dish and spoon on half the 
strawberries. Finish with the rest 
of the rhubarb and the remaining 
strawberries, as before, and driz- 
zle the combined syrups over the 
top. To serve cold, wait until the 
rhubarb has cooled completely 
before combining the fruits and 
serve within an hour of miring 
them. 

RHUBARB AND 
STRAWBERRIES UNDER 
A SUGAR CRUST 
(serves 6-S> 

This is made using the same 
ingredients as the recipe above, 
in almost identical quantities, 
plus 600ml creme fraiche Dr 
Greek style strained yoghurt (or 
a mixture of the two), and soft 
brown sugar to taste. 

Prepare and cook 500 g rhubarb 
with I50g caster sugar and 2 tea- 
spoons rosewater exactly as 
before. Prepare 500g strawberries 
as before but dress them with 
just 2 teaspoons lemon juice and 
4 tablespoons sugar. 

When the cooked rhubarb is ’ 
cold, mix it gently with the mac- 
erated strawberries. Divide the 
fruit (minus about half of the 
combined juices or the finished 
dish will be too well between tvS 
cocotte dishes or similar. 

Top smoothly with the cream 
or yoghurt and chill for an hour. 
Then cover with soft brown 
sugar to mask the cream com- 
pletely but not too thickly, and 
chill far 30-60 rainutps more 
before serving, so the sugar 
begins to weep sweetly into the 
cream. 


only lightly encrusted with the sugar and leave for several hours 
batter, through which they until bathed In a pool of 


It is for safer to shake t ha» to 
trial and error, that it is much stir to encourage even cooking 

and to keep each short length of 
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Eating Out / Nicholas Lander 

A menu that left me in the dark 


I t used to be said that 
the best hotel managers . 
were those who had 
slept in all the bed-, 
rooms and rectified any • 
faults, increasingly, as 
hotels renovate and upgrade 
dace-do rman t restaurants, a 


oVmilar policy should be ini- 
tiated: managers and chefe 
should be made to eat a dish 
at every table before they 
send out a single press 
release. . 

This dearly did not hap- 
pen at 1SS7, the new restau- 



rant in Brown’s Hotel, Albe- 
marle Street, London, where 
large sums have been spent 
trying to recreate an elegant, 
if traditional, dining room - 
although first impressions 
wore encouraging. 

The young cosmopolitan 
maitre d’ was warm and 
solicitous and the service 
throughout was prompt and 
friendly. The restaurant was 
not busy - the air-condition- 
ing, ratter than fellow din- 
ers' .conversation was easily 
audible in my right ear. 

No sooner had we sat 
down than the sommelier 
approached bearing a mag- 
num of champagne to poor 
two complimentary glasses, 

1 tbe house policy. Money has 
obviously not been an obsta- 
cle. All the glasses were Rie- 
del’stop line; the butter was 
the finest- LTSscure; the nap- 
kins were made of thick 
linen and the napkin rings 
I looked expensive. 

lhe arrival of the wine list 
re info rced the impression of 

luxury. It was brimming 
. with the world's best names. 
But what makes it distinc- 
tive is that they. will open. 
I any bottle to serve just one 
glass. The restaurant then 
should be a magnet for any 


wine lover. During the 
course of our dinner we 
shared two glasses of Alain 
Brnmont's Pacherenc and 
then went our separate 
ways: glasses of two whites, 
a California Roussanne and 
an Italian Ameis were fol- 
lowed by glasses of two 
hi gh-rtsifiB reds, a California 
Duckhom Merlot and a 1980 
La Mission Haul Brion - for 
a total of £46 - all served 
impeccably. 

The directors - and per- 
haps the shareholders of 
Granada pic - who allow 
Marco Pierre White a very 
pricy list at The Oak Room, 
no more than 400 yards 
away, should visit 1837 and 
see how easily such a good 
value and user-friendly wine 
list can be devised. 

It Is the much harder chal- 
lenge of providing food of 
the right quality and conviv- 
iality in the dining room - 
the intangible art of tbe res- 
taurateur - that 1837 foils to 
meet This could take some 
time to put right. 

The hotel, now owned by 
Raffles International of. Sing- 
apore, decided against let- 
ring the space to a 
well-knowxi restaurateur or 
chef and Instead drafted in 


M P S Pouri as consultant It 
is he who created the restau- 
rant and Its good points, 
such as the wine list, and it 
was he who hired John Gil- 
christ, a first-class somme- 
lier, and a talented - but 
still inexperienced - chef, 
Gregory Nicholson. How- 
ever, the restaurant’s inade- 
quacies were compounded 
by Fourl’s decision to leave, 
shortly after the restaurant 
opened, to work for British 
Airways. 

We were offered two 
menus, one with prices on 
for me, the other without 
prices for my wife - a ridicu- 
lous situation in the late 
1890s. The menu, in English 
and French, was printed in 
such pale ink that, coupled 
with poor lighting from 
unattractive chandeliers, it 
was impossible to decipher. 

We chose tbe menu degus- 
tation, simply because of our 
difficulty in reeding the & fa 
carte menu. We decided -to 
skip the sorbet course, some- 
thing I thought had died an 
overdue death in England at 
least a decade ago. Of the 
two amuse-gueules. a mini 
cup of concentrated truffle 
soup was exquisite but an 
oyster en gelee with smoked 


salmon underneath was ill- 
conceived. 

Five courses followed, but 
only one, a duck liver terrine 
surrounded by a sweet Pach- 
erenc jelly, actually worked. 
The scallops In the next 
course ware specified as 
“hand-dived’’ - the best - 
but their flavour was ruined 
by a superfluous puff pastry 
topping. Lamb with morel 
mushrooms and broad beans 
was sadly under-seasoned 
but this was not its biggest 
fault It, and the camerobert 
with truffles which followed, 
were served lukewarm and 
the cheese had congealed. 

We paid a bill of £160 for 
two which did not include 
service; this was very disap- 
pointing given the hefty 
prices. 

1 waited in reception while 
a waiter retrieved our coats. 
I could not help noticing 
that in the immediate vicin- 
ity were four different car- 
pets - to the bar. the recep- 
tion, up the stairs and into 
the restaurant. It epitomised 
1837 - different pieces, some 
good, but no one pulling 
item together, 
hi 3837, Braun's Bertel Albe- 
marle Street. London W1 
0171-493 6020. 


HAPPY 
NEW YEAR! 

BORDEAUX 1997 EN PRIMEUR 

FORTHE FINEST LIST, TASTING NOTES AND PRICES 
CALL BEN COLLINS OR JON HORTON 
ON -44 171 916 7706 QUOTING FT1. 

OR BY FAX t44 171 916 7705, 

113 REGENTS PARK RD. LONDON NW1SUR. 
sales*£bibendum-wine.co.uk 
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The 1997 Bordeaux 


A very good year... 

to start buying Bordeaux. It is affordable and good 
far early drinking. For foil details contact 
Nicola GaJIani on 0171-7276846 or fax 0171-727 7133. 
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TRAVEL 


T here bad been no 
long blonde hairs 
discovered on the 
shoulder of my 
jacket There had 
been no forgotten billet doux 
found sloshing about in the 
washing machine. And yet, 
of late, a certain coolness 
had crept into my wife's 
manner, a certain aggrieved 
mien. It was Inexplicable. It 
was alarming. Hell hath no 
fury, as the bard once 
famously wrote. Something 
had to be done. 

Perhaps in recent months, 
I had to admit, I had not 
played the perfect Latin 
lover. But after nearly 20 
years of married life 
together, might not the rare 
lapse, the occasional failure 
to show ceaseless adoration. 


A suitable place for seduction 

Nicholas Woodsworth fixes on Verona, home of Romeo and Juliet, in an effort to restore marital harmony and passion 


U.I 

I had. to be precise, forgot- 


ten in close succession Jan- 

By B- 

y’s birthday, Valentine's day 

Econ 

and our wedding anniver- 


sary. The Intimate, tete-d-tete 

II 

that f bad promised as a way 

into 

of making it up to her did 

moi 

not have foe desired effect - 

to I 

what is wrong, I would like 

tor> 

to know, with a microwaved 

We 

dinner In front of a football 

hav 

match on the telly? Even 

eco 

Jany’s breakfast conversa- 

be ■ 

tion, I acknowledge, had 

Ii 

lately been floating over the 

the 

top of my morning paper 

vot 

undetected. 

the 

Is it not extraordinary. I 

ide 

reflected as we roared down 

tie 

foe autostrada towards Ver- 

ou 

ona. how women can become 

rci 

so upset over such small 

Mi • 

things? But the situation 

de 

was once again in hand. 

fO! 

Verona, in my campaign 

at 

to get myself back into my 

pr • 

wife's good graces, was my 


secret weapon. I bad thought 

“1 » 

- briefly - of a weekend In 

ta 1 

Blackpool I had then consid- 

3f 1 

ered Rome, Andalucia, the 

si > 

Cdte d'Azur and Paris - all 


admirable places for the 
rekindling of passion. But 
for my purpose none of than 
held a candle to the obvious. 
final choice. For Verona is, 
of course, the city of amore 
etemo, the home of Romeo 
and Juliet 

Now, I am as romantic as 
the next fellow, but I am not 
a chump. I did not believe 
that simply because a dead 



Through fair Verona find those persons out whose names are written here’ 


playwright has written “Act 
H Scene l. Verona. A lane 
by the wall of Capulet’s 
Orchard. Enter Romeo", that 
these things actually existed. 
But I had done my home- 
work. The story of Romeo 
and Juliet was around, in 
foot, long before Shake- 
speare took it up. 

It seems that in the early 
1300s there were in Verona 
two powerful feuding aristo- 
cratic famili es named Mon- 
tesches and Cape! lets. 
Whether in historical fact a 
Romeo Montague and a Jul- 
iet Capulet ended up dying 
for the love of each, other - 
as Shakespeare would have 
it - is uncertain. 

This much, however, is 
clear - scattered throughout 
Verona are sites claimed as 
the authentic haunts of 


those families and their 
star-crossed children, what 
with me, Romeo and Juliet, 
and the city itself all exert- 
ing our romantic charms, 
the old magic, I was sure, 
could hardly fail to work. 

From the be ginning I was 
taking no chances. Our 
suite, beamed in ancient 
oak. lay under the roof of the 
400-year-old building that is 
now the Hotel Accademia. 
Above us, thro ugh the sky- 
light. we could see the Torre 
del Lambertini, the massive 
tower that looms over foe 
heart of old Verona. Outside 
foe hotel door lay foe bust- 
ling Via Mazzini, foe most 
fashionable of the city’s 
shopping streets. 

But I was not interested in 
fur coats and mobile tele- 
phones. foe fetish-accesso- 


ries of mod an Italian lovers. 
I was looking for something 
far older. Gently I guided my 
Juliet down foe Via Mazzini 
to foe Piazza defle Erbe and 

ad joining Piam del Signori t 

site of foe city’s old Roman 
Forum. 

This was more like it. The 
heart of the city is as 
enchanting toda y aS lively 
and intriguing as it has been 
for 2,000 years. Here are the 
medieval palaces, court- 
yards, churches, towers, 
stairways, statues and bat- 
tlements erected by the Sca- 
ligeri clan the family that in 
foe 1300s built Verona into a 
powerful and extensive city 
state. 

Here are the houses and 
buildings of the powerful 
trade guilds of foe 1500s. 
Here, too, are ornate 


baroque palazzi, oriental 
arched windows, and 
sculpted lions of St Mark, 
reminders of centuries of 
Venetian rule in Verona. 

But historical backdrop is 
not all - present-day life 
around foe piazzas is just as 
vibrant and romantic. 

S et against the rich, 
faded colours of the 
buildings were caffes 
and cooing pigeons, 
flower stands and cycling 
students, dried sunflowers 
and braids of garlic in the 
umbrella-covered market, 
water splashing from the 
fountain of the white marble 
Madonna of Verona. 

Who could resist such 
seduction? Certainly not the 
couples who sat at outdoor 
restaurant tables, looking 


r? "v.- 


into each other’s eyes and 

h HTing and end ing Tflc n the 

birds around them - 1 doubt 
they had the slightest idea 
what they we re aatfng. 

It was now or never. I 
steered Jany a few steps off 
foe Piazza delle Erbe down 
the Via Cappello. Here, 
behind a brick gateway 
where a milli on lovers had 
scratched their names, lay 
foe Capulet fiunOy house, an 
ivy-covered courtyard and. 
above it, the stone-carved 
balcony from which Juliet 
had exchanged her i mm or t a l 
words of love with Romeo. 

“Now, if you want to be 
lucky in love, tradition says 
you must squeeze Juliet's 
breast." a tour guide was 
telling a large party of Span- 
ish tourists as we entered 
the courtyard. For below the 


Tony Slow WoriMdo 


balcony stood a bronze 
life-size statue of Juliet her- 
self. So enthusiastically is 
thig injunction followed by 
hundreds of people every- 
day that Juliet's breast 
remains pe rmanen tly shiny. 

I was not to be outdone by 
a party of Spanish Don 
Juans: not only did I have a 
go for luck in love myself, 1 
also sent Jany up to stand 
on the balcony. 

“But, soft! What light 
through yonder window 
breaks? It is the east and . 
Juliet is the sun!" I 
declaimed ardently, gazing 
upwards and with my arms 
dramatically raised in pre- 
scribed Shakes pearean man- 
ner. 

The tour guide stopped, 
and for all her declared 
enthusiasm for love. 
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regarded me a little dubi- 
ously So did foe tour group. 
So. in fact, did Jany. 

But never mind. 1 had set 

in motion an irreversible 
process. That evening, under 
a bright moon. I walked my 
wife through Verona's sil- 
very streets, past the beauti- 
ful stone bridge on the Adige 
River, past the delicate 
carved stonework of the Sca- 
tigeri tombs, ivory in the 
moonlight, to the Osteria al 
Duca. The oldest restaurant 
in Verona, it is also foe for- 
mer home of the Montague 
family- 

Here, in an upstairs room 
- could it have been the 
very room where Romeo 
slept? - l scanned a menu, 
looking for oysters or other 
known culinary aphrodisi- 
acs. There were none, so l 
ordered the closest thing I 
could think of * squid in its 
own ink served with polenta. 
Perhaps it was the wine or 
perhaps 1 was on to some- 
thing - in no time, in 
between forks full of polenta, 
we were holding bands. 

But the real breakthrough 
came the next evening, 
when I led Jany outside the 
old city walls to the church 
of San Francisco and the 
underground vault reputed 
to have been Juliet's tomb. 

It is a dark, damp place, 
and unconducive to 
romance. It is frequented 
largely by giddy 14-year-old 
girls who bring flowers and 
leave behind long, confiding 
letters to the ghost of Juliet 

But what will a man not 
do for love? Together we 
gazed at foe tomb of Juliet. I 
swore unceasing devotion 
and passion. 1 also swore 
that l would not read the 
paper at breakfast anymore. 

She forgave me. and we 
kissed. Then out of foe tomb 
we stepped into foe shining 
Veronese night And there, if 
I dare say so myself, she 
looked pretty good - good 
enough. In fact, to teach foe 
torches to burn bright 
■ Nicholas Woodsworth 's , 
trip to Verona teas arranged 
by Kirker Europe, specialists 
in tailor-made European city- 
breaks. 3 New Concordia 
Wharf. Mill Street. London 
SE1 2BB. Tel 0171-231 4771. 
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ITALY 


O nly those interested 
in travelling on 

small ships should |^Rgj|6|h 
read on....The newly 
bunched Monet is 
to our minds the perfect ■ 3 
ship, in the perfect f l|i||p l^ 
place and at the perfect BB9i|&! 
time. September and 
October are excellent (l&dSjHPt 
months in which to 
enjoy this wonderful 
stretch of Italian [tfl plffi re 

coastline. The Summer BpjplFf 
crowds have dispersed ||||||||i| 
and yet the weuher 
should still be warm 
and perfect for 
exploration. 

The inornate and 
private yacht-like Monet 
with her thirty 
luxuriously appointed 
ouiadc cabins olfcis rfv: Ab04rd 
ideal environment lor j 
coastal voyage horn Nice to Rome. 

Along the Ligurian Coast wc will 
visit the impossibly beautiful Fbnofino 
and Santa Maighcrita and from 
Marvggio we have the opportunity to 
spend the day in Florence. Leaving 
the coast of Tuscany we will head [or 
the delightful islands of Elba and 
Ischia and call into the Neapolitan 
port of Amalfi. The dramatic and 
beautiful Amalfi coastline has inspired 
poets and travel writers through the 
ages and a drive along its ever twisting 
and difT hugging road offers a new of 
some of the finest coastal scenery in 
the world. 

From historic Amalfi we sail across 
to Capri for an evening mooring and 
morning exploration before making 
our way to Rome's Oviiavecchia 
where our cruise will end. 

MY MONET 

The ilfcmrf is operated by Leisure 
Cruises, the Swiss Line and has been 
specifically designed for coastal cruising, 
recognising the increasing demand for 
small, well run and comfortable vessels. 
Obviously, she offers a very different 
experience to that provided aboard the 
Lnge resort style ships. There are no fkwr 
shows, entenainment staff or any of the 
regimented events found on larger vessels. 

What you will find is a superbly run 
ship offering excellently prepared meals 
and with only a maximum of 56 
passengers on board, peace and quiet, 
leaving you free to enjoy the 
incomparable beauty of some of the 
loveliest places in Italy. 

Spacious passenger cabins are located 
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ITALIAN COASTAL 
CRUISING 


From the Cote d’Azur to Rome 
Aboard the Enchanting 56 Passenger MY Monet 

a Rome 13th & 20th* September 1998 Cf P"- Spent 

it wc will 1 1 di 6- 1 8fo* October 1 998 



over three decks and have outside views. 
They are finished with beautiful 
hardwoods and quality fabrics and offer 
TV VOL mu Id-channel music, 
telephone, individual climate control 
generous wardrobe space and a private 
shower and toilet. Oiher facilities 
include: single sitting dining, large 
comfortable lounge and bar. shop, fitness 
room and dime. On the Sun Deck there 
is a Jacuzzi, splash pool and spacious 
areas for relaxing and reading. 

THE ITINERARY 

Day 1 London Heathrow to Nice by 
scheduled flight. Drive to the MY Monet 
and embark in the mid-afternoon. Sail 
during dinner 

Day 2 Santa Morghcrita & Fortofino. 
Spend the morning in the lowly resort of 
Santa Margherita. Soil around the 
promontory during lunch lo Fbnofino. 
surely one of the most perfectly sited 
villages imaginable, with us colourful, yet 
restrained huddle of pastel coloured 
houses, shops and restaurants. Sail at 
midnight. 

Day 3 Viareggio for Florence. Spend the 
day relaxing in the rcson of Viaregefo or 
take the full day tour to Florence, toe 
endlessly captivating cradle of die 
Renaissance and home of Dante. 


I Machiavdii. Michelangelo 
Day 4 Elba. Probably best 

been saved foMhtfmosr 
pan from the hand of the 
tourism developer It is a 

kwdj- beaches, interesting 

Day 5 Ischia. A relaxing 
morning at sea. Arrive 
after lunch at the largest 

islands, Ischia. First 
colonised by the Greeks 
in the 8th century B.C. 
this verdant volcanic 
island is famous for its 
therapeutic thermal 
springs and as a holiday 
island. Away from the 
main resorts arc some 
E picturesque untouched 

fY Monet 

Day o Amalfi and 

Capri Spend the morning in Amalfi, a 
charming town and resort with a 
fascinating history. Climb the sreep steps 
to the impressive Duomo Sam' Andrea 
and explore the narrow alleys and lanes 
which cling to the cliff-sides. Sail during 
lunch to Capn. arriving in the late 
afternoon. Moor overnight and enjoy an 
after dinner walk along the Marina 
Grande. 

Day 7 Capri. Stroll around Capri Town 
or take a tour to the famous Blue Grono 
and villa San Michele at Anacapn. Sad 
after lunch. Afternoon at sea. 

Day 8 Rome to London Heathrow. 
Disembark at the port of Civitavecchia 
after breakfast and visit the 'Eternal City - 
before joining the afternoon scheduled 
Bight to London. 

•Jaroaj .ytmiio in r.-tvrx »*Ar [r/m Ann h> .Vkc. 

Prices per person range from £1895 
sharing a category *C cabin to £2220 
sharing a category ‘A’ cabin. 

Single cabins from £2385. 

Price includes: Economy class air travel 7 
nights abewd die Mane on foil board, pun 
taxes, transient. UK departure tax. airpen 
axes. 

Not included: Travel insurance, shore 
excursion?, gratuities. 

FOR FURTHER DETAILS 
Telephone 0171-409 0376 
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Brochurcline 0171-355 1424 o-Mnw 
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1 1 CHARLES STREET. MAYFAIR, LONDON W1X 8l£ 
IB: 0171-40? 0376/355 1424 IWt 0171-40? 0834 
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For teas who do not go to tidy, 
end wert to an|oy a teste at Holy 

aOaa derate end excefcrt 
Octal catateig aervfcas, for of 
you ortertaHng needi 
tom 4 to 200 {pads. 

| Abo, d our Bdkxi cookery school 
! vwrasi teach you ton werebd 
Mai cookery wlhoti you having 
to leave tie courttyl 

•*-: 13 The Broadway. ftenri Rt, 

. ’ Scacan&U. Back*, 

: 
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LUXURY 

ITALY 

IN OUR 1«6 PACE 


COSTA 

SMERALDA 

SARDINIA 

A few top class villas on 
the wonderful Costa 
Smeralda still available 
in July and August 
Our brochure also has 
all the best hotels. 


far:.; houses 


Europe brochure 
01244 897 777 

MTA V1712 ATQL IW 


UMfifUA TOOl tor rare to nan smrfws. 
4JS bed apart. S3SQp» * 2 bed studto 
C2S0p». to My restructured stone 
tamtoouee In Ms owrioo Mn g Dbar 
Vatoy, Lake Cebara. Hprses avaBobte. 
Tel <44 1B1 330079 or +39 08 570SZ654 
ereat RaMxLCUfcQtoag 

ITALY, HEART OF TUSCAN?; in CtiarSS: 
Medeval stone teusc, n e»ty resm ual , 
•vtng toeplaca, Mtctien. 2 bedrooms 
[Bleep 4) well bathrooms. Giidan. 
prtvaqr In s tony-tale landscops. 
AvafaWa June-Octobet SS00 pteL Tel: 
*30 348 5102129 Fax: t38 55 967090 

LEARN ITALIAN M FLOISNCE - 
Standard & Buttws cout*. Max ft 
Suttods per daa. aS favda, al yea; 1 
week to fl tnorths- Contact Scuoia 
Toscana's UK otece: T«L-Ol8l 7474947. 
far. 0171 625 9201 

TUSCANY/UMBtflA ■ ouaHy satootan ot 
private vfiai & apts. Uwping 2-22. For 
1998 brochure Cottages to Castles 
01822-720731 - AS TOT banded 


NEAPOLITAN RIVIERA - AmaB, Postano 
3 Capn. Beau*M pnvate vflas & apta. 
Far 1888 brochure Cat^eB b CasSes 
01822-720731 - ABTOT bondKl 

LAKE GARDA, near Rw dal Gads -St 
eccomodatort tor tec to quel hUde 
v9te. splenM panorama. Tel/Fax 
♦44 1 71 08? 5604 / *38 464 51 8559 



ALPS SUMY 8BE • Near Sestrtere 
fTyrtn) b smel mountain vtoga 1.750m. 
beeuttW large apt with outstarning 
ideal hil 80utL to recerdy restored old 
talta* (tamheuBo), 9 beda, 2 bathno. 
shMem, tenace. garepe. For rent mto. 
2 weeks at £1000 par watt except 
from July 25 » Aug. 8. Houaekaepar 
svsittjie tzi requea. Repfes o A. Camu 
Fta 00-322J74.8626 

APULIA I CALABRIA Sfc*y, Amdfi, 
Sadrta Discover the aandariu South. 
Chamtoig vttas. hoito, pools. 
01894 7221 83 ATTO ATOL 

LAKE COMO - Mod. apt Superb lake 
views. 1 djL t twin BlR. 2 batha. 
saine, 30m pool Lge tareoas. CiOoo 
put Tet/Fax *39344 50812 

PLORBtCE AMT SfiU, CSfTEH. 

Lusay apartnere, ong week and tonga 
Teta»&2444W. tBK 39-&2345S52. 
wWiKHWBtiwI mtiM 


RMWOUSE BY TIC SEA in TUscany. 
BeautKul view. 3 mins uafc to beach, 
1 Vi m north of Rome. Osier properties 
on tote imspo* coast Was Argentedo. 
W.0181 967 8819 Fac 0181 7478343 

ROM - 1 Abed spacious apartment, 
overiooktog ancient Borne. 5m. walk 
tom Forum, but <M«- EAQOJOOMl 
TeVFarOiBi 744 0(85 




20% OFF Selected Villas 


ITALIAN 

LIFE 


THE WIDEST RANCE OF VILLAS 


1 u SCANT • UMBRIA • VEh'ETO • LAZIO • SICILY 

1 0113 281 8811 G 


CAREFREE 

ITALY 

01 293 552277 

ALLIED DUNBAR HOUSE, EAST PARK, CRAWLEY RH10 6AS 

4^^l castles irigg 
V.m FARMHOUSES L ■ 

abtJ J 1 1 1 A S 

V0777 APARTMENTS 1 3495 

VENICE 

Venetian Apartments has a 
range of private apts to let 
Also Florence, 

Verona, Veneto. 

Tel: 0181 878 1130 I 
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CotrtryskJe to Coast 
Specisl oflars, June. | 

Private vifias. na» beach. fj 

Lucca, Rsei, Rorence. It 

Cattles, country vSas, farmhouses U 
& pools tteitoghout Tuscany H 

Untiria. Lake Garda. II 

High season aval | 

0161 707 8795 24 hrs § 

| ABTA | 

nAUf Tuscany reondertsd tatmhauas 

nr Sana idth surim pool s use of 

tanna courts. SJps 10 Now oval due 
to cancetocxi 16 Aug 2wk_ Contact 
Ulan Chrom tor he 8 otoet besutlM 
preps are 3 to rant In Jul 8 Aug. 
W:0l7l 5® 3636 

(TAUT - TUSCANY & THE AUALfl Cm 
Vnaa, tarmheusns S apartments, 
many Mi poefc, most eteried. Tuetaiy, 
Untsta, Poatano a Capri, Rang. 
Ftosnca, Varfce. The best propstes an 
*1 #>• Bfttafl Chapters' brochine. 
W: 8171 9658836 

IDYLLIC MH.TOP COTTAGE & histone 
htrmhouu roils, sip 2no. Anthruo 
fwrttore, 30 mins Pereg*. 75 metre 
pool. Avaa. June earty. My a Sept 
0171 3521583 


I Trail ormoAKi 

Connecting You To 
The Very Best Italy 
Has To Offer 

I TBt 0171 488 6890 
Emai: 

“tercormoclkjrUoncScngJttWarnacccvn 


®®*A, SOUTH OF - axqufcUft Httnfl, 
luminous, comfortfljjte, pirtr u» «. r ui 
h«y restored (Al term house, sleeps 6- 
8. 2 baths, 12 metre pool Avat June- 
Sept £1,600 pet week Also a«L eS- 
f*” 81 •'to cfleg. Phone-In* 
0039577603240. 

WMWA - Preny corny cottage, private 
0»den. Sips 5 m comfort. AreOabto 

Ju*». SoptfOct £245 pw. 

01225 44332a E-mail: 
BathStu^oecompusenrexom 


core b taken ID mbfab dm our 
■drabm nc bena fide, radoi am muody 

nwvrerenW to uke ibdr m 
ortaretwatogUHttwiy^TOnem. 
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Was that 
Caruso 
I heard 
the other 
night? 

MontecatinFs hot mud has a 
strange effect on Bill Glenton 

G ary Cooper was Prince Rainier bad stroHe 
having a shoot- hand-in-hand on honeymoon 
out with Musso- where aflitrg King Ibn San 
lint Toscanini had paraded with his haren 
and Von Kara- Now decades later. I wa 


G ary Cooper was 
having a shoot- 
out with Musso- 
lini. Toscanini 
and Von Kara- 
jan were struggling to wield 
the same baton. Caruso and 
Audrey Hepburn embraced 
in a pppular duet 
My imagination was run- 
ning riot 

Perhaps it was the potent 
thermal waters or the effect 
of the chemical-packed mud. 
My weird descent into a 
steamy “purgatory" was 
enough to make anyone hal- 
lucinate. 

There was no shortage of 
ghosts belonging to a distin- 
guished past to fill my wild 
dreams as I underwent the 
spa treatments that were 
proving as much mystical as 
physical 

Amid the tangible, 
unspoilt, Victorian grandeur 
of Montecatini Tome's mar- 
ble halls, it is no problem 
raising the spectres of an 
illustrious past Here, royals 
and nobles rubbed shoulders 

with composers, conductors 
and film stars. 

The Duke and Duchess of 
Windsor may well have 
drunk at the tap when I 
cautiously took the waters. 
Famous film lover Charles 
Boyer could have been reju- 
venating his romantic 
energy on the table where I 
simply itched under a strait- 
jacket of sulphurous smell- 
ing mud. 

I surely promenaded 
where Grace Kelly and 




Prince Rainier hart strolled 
hand-in-hand on honeymoon; 
where ailing King Ibn Rand 
had paraded with his harem. 

Now decades later, I was 
surrounded by the lesser 
noblesse, yet equally needy 
in their search for a cure for 
their digestive, respiratory, 
rheumatic and other ail- 
ments. Fashions change but 
not the hard-core benefits of 
this grandest of Italy's spa 
resorts. 

In over 200 yearn Monteca- 
tmi has undergone a roller- 
coaster ride of fame and for- 
tune and now faces another 
switch as its government 
owner hands it into private 
control. 

Back in Victorian days, 
there was no smarter resort 
Taking the waters then was 
more like attending a con- 
vention of composers and 
conductors. After Rossini 
had led the way Verdi, Puc- 
cini and Leoncavallo fol- 
lowed. Verdi was moved to 
compose some of his Shake- 
spearean operas there, while 
Puccini completed acts two 
and three of La Bohime in 
the resort 

Montecatini'6 thermal 
potency may also have put 
punch Into the works of 
Richard Strauss; extra zing 
into the conducting of Tos- 
canini and, later, of Von 
Karajan. It might well have 
sent the powerful voices of 
maestros Caruso and' Gigli 
into higher octaves still. 

My own musical experi- 
ence was more psychedelic. 
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The spa at MontecaBnfc its thermal potency may haw put punch Into the works of Richard Strauss and extra zing into the conducting of Toscanini 


more oddly 20th century 
than classic. In one of the 
several grandiose spa tem- 
ples, I was serenaded by a 
Hungarian band rendering 
"Jingle Bells’’ under a hot 
sun. Elsewhere, I found a 
pop concert staged between 
marble pillars. But no rave 
this. The mainly elderly 
audience, some clutching 
glasses of water, looked 
more like a gathering of 
Alcoholics Anonymous. 

But it was a less sober 
array of ghosts that stirred 
my imagination as I sweated 
under toe hot mud. They 
ramp mn rp from the pages of 
Movie Mflgartnp than from 
Debrett or the Almanack de 
Gotha. Leading what was to 
became a flood of film stars 
came Douglas Fairbanks and 
Mary Pickford, stars of the 
silent movies. . 

They set a timid that made 
the resort as important a 


place to be seen as any cin- 
ema screen. The Hollywood 
roll call seems endless: Burt 
Lancaster. Orson Welles. 
Clark Gable, Audrey Hep- 
bum, Spencer Tracy, Gary 
Cooper. Katharine Hepburn, 
Olivia de Havilland. William 
Holden. Deborah Kerr, Mau- 
rice Chevalier... 

Being seen in a fashion- 
able resort was not the only 
allure. Most underwent some 
treatment or other. Perhaps 
acting can be mare consti- 
pating than I bad imag ined. I 
told you that the waters are 
potent. The spa boasts 
enough public lavatories to 
satisfy an En glish county. 

Vanity played its part as 
stars wrapped themselves in 
mud as much as in adora- 
tion. Female faces that 
launched a thousand films 
exchanged make-up for mud 
packs, much as women still 
do today. 


Although traditional treat- 
ments remain important, the 
spa caters for many seeking 
a cure for a more modem 
ailment. It has become a 
decompression chamber for 
those needing relief from the 

My visit to 
the grotto felt 
more like an 
initiation rite 
into an order 
of monks 

stress of today's rat race. I 
found that just being amid 
its gracious, scenic pleasures 
waB a relaxation. 

The same can be said for 
the “Valley of the Mists”, in 
which the resort stands, 
some way from Florence and 


Pisa. This is a different face 
of Tuscany - a more elegant, 
maturer vintage than much 
of “Chiantishire”. 

The valley is also the only 
place I know where “purga- 
tory” is a stylish, relaxing 
attraction. Just a few miles 
from Montecatini lies little 
Monstimmano Terme. and 
what is as unusual a spa- 
hotel as 1 have seen. 

The devil himself could 
not scheme as tempting an 
entrance to “hell” as the 
posh four-star Grotta Giusti 
Hotel. I know, of no other 
that has a thermal lake and 
caves as a basement health 
centre. 

Some wit of old named the 
three caverns "Limbo", 
“Purgatory" and “Inferno" 
for. as you slowly move from 
one to another, the thermal 
heat increases. Spending up 
to an hour in them is toe 
first step before more sophis- 


ticated treatments in the 
stylish, modem spa attached 
to toe hotel. 

My visit to the grotto felt 
more like an initiation cere- 
mony into an order of 
monks. Before descending 
into this branch of Hades I 
was dressed in a canvas shift 
beneath a hooded white 
robe. No wonder 1 began see- 
ing ghosts as I joined other 
spectral figures in the 
steamy depths. 

The spookily domed cav- 
erns over weirdly shaped 
rocks, polished by eons of 
steam, made perfect echo 
chambers for recalling the 
spirits of the famous and 
notorious who had preceded 
me. Garibaldi flitted uneas- 
ily with kings of Italy. 

The Duke of Windsor 
materialised again, and was 
that Mussolini trying to shed 
a fatty overload? A worried 
Field Marshal Kesselring, 


HOLIDAYS & TRAVEL 


Pack-in one year’s 
travel insurance 
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MADIERA 

S MADEIRA ifc 

FROM ONLY £199 W 

mi I>Txmjiro ihronjii J-jiit * July ART A 

EXCEPTIONAL VALUE FOE A WESTS HOLIDAY V3871 

ON THE F LOATING GARD EN OFT HEATLANTIC 

THE HOTELS 

W® have dho— i Bane at (he beet 3, 4 A 5 Mar hotela 
on (he blind tor their luoMhai, AkUUh 
and Meody atnoafifcara. 

INCLUDED IN YOUR HOLIDAY PRICE 
Baton flight from Gatwich. M e neh eoier & Glnagtrr ta FnnchaL 
7 ate — owm dallan In twin room at the hotel of jtntr choice. 
Baffet breakout each day In the hoteL ‘ftneftra fat Madeira. 

1h» w i hi e if ow fiwwft i wne an the I ml Mi d. 

Extra week* also nailable at a nuQ mpplmml. 

For a fell colour Brochure and Farther Detail* Fleeee Call 

(01452) 3SXSSS 

ATLANTIC HOLIDAYS LTD 

25 O nw w i ck Road, Gloomier GU l JR 


who made the hotel a war- 
time retreat, pondered a less 
welcome retreat before the 
Allied armies. 

But bow did the puppet 
Pinocchio and a certain 15th 
century aircraft designer 
and part-time painter called 
Leonardo get in on the act? 
My experiences along the 
Valley of the Mists were get- 
ting Into a confused Jumble. 

The previous day 1 had vis- 
ited the little village of Col- 
ludi. near Montecatini, 
where Carlo Lorenzim, 
another journalist trying to 
earn a crust, and with a wil- 
der imagination than mine, 
had created a wooden char- 
acter with a nose that grew 
longer with every tie be 
told. Thousands come to see 
the charming sculptures 
from the famous tale in the 
little Park of Pinocchio In 
Collodi. 

Just ns many visitors flock 
to the ancient village of 
Vinci to wonder at toe more 
realistic and amazingly 
inventive dreamings of Leon- 
ardo of that name. The 
reconstructions from his 
drawings of his many inven- 
tions from an early bicycle 
to an aircraft in the fortress 
museum there, confirm his 
genius. 

The Valley of toe Mists 
proved more a time machine 
back to the past. Even the 
stylish hotels In Montecatini 
look like stage settings for 
grand opera. The elegant, 
five-star Grand Hotel Le 
Pace oozes i£0-ycar-old dig- 
nity. Royalty, sheiks, shahs 
and film stars arc rarely 
seen now. but modem bar- 
ons of industry use it to find 
a cure for stress. 

In the century-old. four- 
star Vittoria. where I stayed, 
the crystal chandelier still 
twinkles but it highlights 
guests who come mare for 
medical conferences or as 
part of a Tuscany tour than 
for the cures. Surprisingly 
few British though. They do 
not know what they are 
missing. Montecatini, even 
without the spirits, can be 
intoxicating. 

■ Information : The few tour 
operators who feature Manic- 
catim mostly do so as part of 
a wider Italian tour. Anyone 
seeking to spend time there to 
take its treatments, or Just to 
relax, can get details from the 
Italian Tourist Office. 1 
Princes St London. WlR 
SAY. Tel: 0171-408 1254. 

■ There are direct flights to 
Pisa and Florence from the 
UK and both airports have 
direct rail links to the resort. 







CARRIBEAH 

TBYALL GOLF CLUB, JAMAICA. 
Spoctei on. Stated Visa. Green Fees 
etc. EB5 pppd (min. 2 dua). Efcteona 
OlW 4408122- 


FRANCE 


LUXURY 

FRANCE 

TO OUR. T*% PACK 


CaB m for an nstait quote and cover oa 

0345 535 535 

qwdng reference 238 or writ jnar 
nearest AA shop 


INDIA 




SAFARI 

AFRICA 


In Search of the Tiger 

A wonderful opportunity to combine visits to the Pink C&y and tfit 
Taj Mahal with a search far the elusive tiger in Kxntham bore. 

NaoS8-Apr99:7nighlsTour(BB ) 

+ 7 rights Goa Bemh.fiem £990per person from LGW 
Fnm July 199& 7 nights Golden Triangle TourfBB) indudes 

Rmfham bore Natkxnal Ptnkfrvm £1114 per person fmm IHR, 
e xtens i ons to Goa and Kathmandu also ai vi l ab l e. 
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L Europe brochure | 
01244 897 777 I 

ABTAV17U ATOI ,3BSS^M 

' PBOVEHCSCOTE D'AZUR. Imtatad by 
irany, upoand by mna Wb haw tf» 
finest selection of 17/1 8th century 
baefctoa. chateaux and tonrfcwee*. » 
hns sedmnina poob end- raid MNulM 
Sand many have Iannis. CaB Simply 
Piwence ohOITI 73* 43BL 

PROVENCE. Beautiful iBth century 

Lubmon Nodonol Park vritfs s^rnnvnQ 
pool and tennis court dose to main 
town of ' Apt and aB Ftamnca) viastn. 
Duett cneUton ONLY sn. nth urti 
• 29thJuh- Steep* 8no.0y>00 per weed 
thaUndyStiaipormOI^SS 548 ®® 8 - 

FRAMCE ■ PROVENCE ASTTNOPS 
■ ■ Viflue 8 chateaus with pools, moat 
■aNed KvBage houses. Pknhwo. St 
Trope*. COW d’Aiur, Dordogne. 

G*ony.Tha «p# » Other wtfom. The 

bast properties are In (he F rench 
ChaW^brochuw-'WiCfTI 685*35 

* GREECE ~ 

TRAVEL A DISCOVERY Greece, 
Cyprus. Kafr Spain. CWHSfan, Peju-. 
EfrshmHcMaysOISW TWSWiwe* 
Hip w w umtlw i l i ciffryn nn i* 

RLOMMA * Stunntte w 

mountain, (one on thiy Islan d) a«p* 
juneAug. ewe. Atol Alto 01422 S7S0W 


Anxasti AEMVSg? aoo 

GOLF 


2 rr GOLF FOR I 
iW BEGINNERS 
&HPB0VERS i 

weakly counsas i 
in lovely Borders of 
mm Scodahd. Top dess 

PnxOfitwcm 
flH cowsaaptayod 

■■ everyday Indudmg 
Vm cbampionsMp 

■ M Roxburghe. Staying 

■ as house guest In 

™ country, house. 

SmaD numbers. 

Friendly ambtenca. 

Tel/Fax 01835 850769 


GERMANY 

M08WK TOURS ASIA trtSSG /OCL 2S09 
A AITOTVueepedadas W Gemwjt Al 

- types o( heMwsW: 0116 Zn 9922 

GERMANY- Drfy low c«t fBflWs and 
houl ■ocoromodaBor*. W1 major CC. 

- Germwi Trmwt Centnr |W 429 2900 
ABTA 90686 flOL 2877 IATA 


01814233000 

" SCOTLAND 

scons CASTLE HOLIDAYS Choose 
from a range of castles and country 
- he*W WWW SwhswL F« broeh 
Teh 0131 4469717 

ACTIVITIES 


ACTIvrTY HOUDAYS for Families, 
Ooupies, Stngtas and CtontoS. ACORN 
ACTIVITIES 01432 630063 

BRIDGE A SCRABBLE WEEKENDS. 
Elgar, industrial Archaeology. Rural 
SiBprtaK a CUbiral Hertaga Weetanda. 
ACORN ACTIVITIES 01 432 B30063 

WALKING « CYCLING HOLIDAYS, 
Widife. Survival. Dry Slone WaBmg 
Weekends. ACORN ACTIVITIES 
01432 6300B3-ooUswliufa 

SAMJNG A WMDSURRNG HOUDAYS, 
WNtt WMer Rafting, OanMlng, Stuba 
Owns. S«*n9 8 WWaUng. ACORN 
ACnVTTiES 01432 830083 


SPECIAL 

INTEREST 

ORANO UTANB WlkHIfe. Wbss. 
itAifei*** + meuB&lns. Trek, b*«, j 
On* in E. MEtayalfl. TW: 0171 924 5908 
Emwh Syndsoea.EPq b dnwi n e K em 




StJPBffl ARE ttntla & cuteiral hoidayB 
Inc viahs to wlldHIa sanduaHaa lor 
smal groups of (booming wueflws. 
IndtoUnk 01 383 83487 


ITALY 

Italy 

S.CASC3AN0 VALDI PESA 

02km of FLORENCE! 

• 4 iwo- bedroom apartmenls 
in luxury development 

♦ Bar and Restaurant 

Available-. June-Sep* 
dj XX) per wk (halfboard) 

THi 00334K #619 20 


AMDALUOA, Extremadura. Castile La 
MenchfL Distinctive 8 excapUonal 
oowtty pmpertss wSh puma poob In 
oaerahw grounds in vrondartui rural 
locations. lUos Travel 01403 259788 
(« hralABTAATOL 1452 AIT0 


BALEARIC 

BALEAHC — BEAUTIFUL VILLAS «rtth 
pools In Ibfra i Majorca, In unspoilt 
locations, mom stalled. The best 
prapartea an n toe Spanish Chapters' 
tirocitm IkfetHTI S6S3634 


J&C Voyage urs 
ExdiBnrs&rit for snxdl prodpi 
Special ia nfari pride Sl vehicle 

oSouh Africa 

+ Tanzania *Zaatia 

*Baum*a -Malawi OZtmbabwt 
Loxurr accannnodaboo in dlher 
lodges or mahOe used 
TiBor^sade itiner ar ie s nwajr from 
toe unis raps 
Tela 01235 848747 
Fax: 01235 848840 
JAC Ifoyagrnft. Btidoidges. 
Sum* Qnnenay. Ahtngdon. OXI J -SAW 
FkylRi or nafcd ai nsd agent* of 
TV Cbjoi Oxrcaarv Urf AJTX- 

FuDj Bonded 


NEW ZEALAND 

f LUXURY 1 
NEW ZEALAND 

IN OUR |M PAGE 


Worldwide brochure 

01244 897 888 

AST A VI7L2 ATOL 288S 


SE ASIA 


' i SYMBIOSIS 


mBb&Eatautem 
Bukntaitdif&Cutadh- 
SmennhAjMiabkiKl 

* Malaysia - Indonesia - 
•PHtawnas* WBaiB • Laos* 
’Coabodza' PapgaNewGiriaM * 


VILLAS 


BEST PRIVATE HOLIDAY HOUSES 
In tha LteSMiancart. vwy wmtaiaNa. 
swimming pools, houtahdid 1MM. 
Sarah Hutchins A Ftosm Sutherland 
ttl: 0171 207 $6581 0171 2071527 

Cap meutt TO BT TROPE! The best 
privately owned vMas all with their own 
pools ate to me Patow ft Patter Hue 

book. Her® irom E900 - C46M waahfr. 

Depending on size 8 season. 
Tfef 01494 812002 
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TRAVEL 


Michael Thompson-Noel limps his way around a London unknown to the general tourist 


L ondon can be 
mean, moody and 
fonl-mannered. 
Sometimes it Is a 
dispiriting place to 
be: too artsy, too class-rid- 
den, absurdly obsessed with 
the activities of its resident 
cast of snobs, fops and clots. 

But London can also be 
one of the liveliest, most 
stimulating and hedonistic 
of world capitals, especially 
now that global wanning is 
turning it into a version of 
Rome-on-the-Thames: glam- 
orous, glittery, sexy, danger- 
ous. (It has always been dec- 
adent} 

London is not a beautiful 
or an Imposing city. On 
those ' scores it trails far 
behind Paris, for example, 
and probably always wilL Its 
transport systems are a 
mess. It is not always as 
friendly as it would have 
you believe. And it is boo 
easily pleased with, itself. 
Lately, London's narcissism 
has convinced it that it is a 
global epicentre of creativity 
- food, fashion and film- 
making especially - even 
though the evidence for such 
a belief is slim. 

In spite of all that, Loudon 
is doing fine, and is held in 
great affection by regular 
visitors, few of whom, I 
wager, would disagree with 
the proposition that it is 
among the world’s 10 (or 15) 
greatest cities. 

I have lived and worked in 
London for 25 years, but 
have only recently started to 
make sense of it, or to appre- 
ciate It fully. I have come to 
believe that the key to Lon- 
don is not to try too hard 
wtth it but to let it reveal 
itself in its own time and 
manner. 

Visitors hoping to enjoy 
London might do well to fol- 
low a few simple rules. First 
stick to the centre. Every- 
thing you could possibly 
want is in central London. 
Stay away from the suburbs. 
Above all, do not venture 
south of the river. The 
exceptions to this are the 
South Bank arts complex, 
which includes the National 
Theatre and Festival Hall, 
and the Globe Theatre. Both 
of these attractions are only 
just across the river. Other- 
wise. south London is appall- 
ing. I should know: I lived 
there Tor 12 years. Some- 
times I used to weep. 

In addition to not straying 
south of the Thames, my 
advice is: do not go further 
east than, the Tower of Lon- 
don, further north than Mar- 
ble Arch or further west 
than Kensington Palace and 
Notting fflll. 

Second, do not use a car. 
Driving in London is impos- 
sible. In turn, the Tube 
trains and the buses are the 
despair of commuters. There 
are times when London's 
rush-hour seems near-contin- 
uous. but the Tube Is gener- 
ally OK between 10 am and 
4.30pm, and in mid-to-late 
evening. 

I would even use taxis as 
infrequently as possible. 
Some people claim to be 
enamoured of London's cab- 





Decadent Rome-on-the-Thames 


bies, but I have always 
found them irritating and 
ignorant Some time ago I 
had lunch with Marco Pierre 
White, London's most cele- 
brated three-star chef. 1 dis- 
covered that White shared 
my hatred of London's taxi 
drivers. 

I said that most of them 
were fascists. “Yah," agreed 
White. “You've got it: fas- 
cists.” The master-chef said 
he did not own a flashy car. 
"Doo't actually own a car [at 
all j 'cause X don’t even drive. 


PANAMA CANAL & 
THE CARIBBEAN 
WITH SEABOURN 



or' 

rent yourself to the * Seaboum 
Experience" aboard one of the highest 
acclaimed cruise ships in the world. 

The Sea bourn Legend will cruise through 
the Bahamas to the Virgin Islands & St Barts, 
before visiting South America and 
transiting the Panama C »m 1- 
Depart Fort Lauderdale 21st November, 
arrive Caldera 5th December. 

New value fares (mduding wines, spirits 
and gratuities) from £2,995 + £140 taxes. 
For details of our new value fares worldwide 
contact your travel agent or our office. 



1 3/14 Buckingham Street, London, WC2N 6DF. 
Tel: +44 (0)171 930 4447 Fax: +44 (0)171 930 9255 


But my girlfriend's got an 
off-roader, the biggest you 
can buy, which I'm fitting 
out with bumper-guards and 
really major spotlights in 
case any taxi drivers want to 
take us on." 

Third, stay in the best 
hotel you can afford, prefera- 
bly in Mayfair or St James’s. 
The sort of hotel l have in 
mind is the Metropolitan, on 
Park Lane, on the western 
edge of Mayfair. The Metro- 
politan is one of London's 
best so-called designer 
hotels, the haunt of a sophis- 
ticated, post-ironic, CK 
crowd. If you feel uncomfort- 
able in places such as that, 
there are plenty of tradi- 
tional five-star hotels, 
equally uncheap, elsewhere 
in Mayfair and St James's. 

Fourth, spend only a short 
time visiting London's best- 
known tourist sights: St 
Paul's Cathedral, the Tower 
of London, Westminster 
Abbey, and so on. On the 
other hand, while London is 
not the capital of all-round 
creativity that it imagines 
itself to be, it Is a 
world-beater in terms of the 
performing arts - theatre, 
music, dance - and has out- 
standing art galleries. 

The best way to let Lon- 
don reveal itself to you is to 
stroll aimlessly about, mak- 
ing use, whenever possible, 
of the city's open spaces, 
particularly the central 

parks - Hyde Park. St 
James’s Park. Green Park, 
etc - which are one of Lon- 
don's most distinguishing 
features. Whenever yon can, 
abandon the busy streets 
and nip Into one of these 
parks. With the aid of a map, 
you can use them as step- 
ping stones along your 
routes. 

Only by walking can you 
revel in another of London's 
best features, its atmosphere 
- not the stuff you breathe. 


which is getting extremely 
mucky, but the spirit of the 
place, its mood of liberty and 
libertinism. It Is important 
to have both of those 
together in London they go 
hand In glove. 

(Fernanda Eberstadt. an 
American novelist who 
knows London well, told me 
last year that she was fond 
of London's “distinctive 
social torpor”. There was too 
much drinking, too much 
fun and too many late nights 
to get anything done, she 
said. "But I love the mock- 
ery. People are very sharp." 
Physically, she reckoned, 
London was a “bit of a 
grungy dump", but easy to 
sink back into, as though 
into a disorderly bed.) 

Recently. I bought a copy 
of Andrew Duncan's book, 
Secret London, to see what it 
had to offer- Duncan is said 
to be an expert on London's 
history and geography, and 
his book claims to take the 
lid off hidden London, 
describing 20 miles of 
little-known walks and 30 
unusual places to visit, 
including roof gardens, 
secret passages and lost 
rivers. 

In reality, Secret London is 
not especially revealing. But 
it has a lot of charm, its 
main contribution to an 
understanding of London 
being the way it forsakes the 
obvious and well-known. 
Instead, it hustles you down 
alleyways and unmarked 
lanes whenever possible. 

Alleyways and unmarked 
lanes are the surest way to 
get to know a city’s texture, 
and I was not disappointed 
by the Secret London walk 
on which I embarked. 

Because of lameness 
caused by a tennis injury, I 
chose the easiest walk in the 
book: a 3Vi-mile, 2 Vi-hour 
stroll from Baker Street 
Tube station to the Thames 


embankment on the edge of 
Pimlico. Duncan calls this 
his Tyburn River walk: one 
of three perambulations in 
Secret London that follow the 
course of what he describes 
as London's most significant 
“lost" tributaries of the 
Thames. Apart from the 
Tyburn, the other two lost 
rivers traced by these walks 
are the Westboume and the 
Fleet 

“In general,’' says Duncan, 
“these walks reveal a secret 
London of winding lanes, 
narrow backstreets and pic- 


I idled away 
time studying 
the bylaws - 
just about 
everything 
is banned 
when you get 
down to it 


turesque mews to which few 
people go except those who 
live or work there.” 

Of the Tyburn Itself; how- 
ever, 1 saw not so much as a 
bucketful. This is because all 
the former north-bank, cen- 
tral London tributaries of 
the Thames, with the excep- 
tion of the Lea, have been 
covered over and turned into 
storm sewers. Many clues to 
their former existence are 
nevertheless still visible 
above ground, says Duncan. 

The Tyburn is said to rise 
(or to have risen) on Haver- 
stock Hill, near Hampstead; 
to flow down through Swiss 
Cottage; enter Regent's Part- 
then start its journey 
through the West End in the 
Baker Street area. 

So I started down the 
left-hand side of Baker 


Street, as instructed, and 
turned left into Paddington 
Street II you look down Ken- 
rick Place on the right, says 
Secret London, you can see 
the low point where the sub- 
terranean. modern-day 
Tyburn runs across just 
before Blandford Street 

Moments later my route 
took me into Paddington 
Street Gardens, one of those 
little-known parks with 
which London is studded. 
The gardens were formed in 
the 18th century as an addi- 
tional burial ground - the 
site is still consecrated - for 
the old St Marylebone Parish 
Church. There is no visible 
sign of them, but there are 
still around 80,000 graves in 
the gardens. 

Because of my lameness, I 
sat for a while on a bench, 
then idled away 15 minutes 
by studying the exhaustive 
list of bylaws pertaining to 
open spaces cobbled together 
by the City of Westminster 
under section 15 of the Open 
Spaces Act of 1906. 

Just about everything is 
banned by the bylaws, when 
you get down to it. The 20th 
bylaw states that “A person 
shall not. ..sort rags, bones, 
refuse or matter of like 
nature" in the aforemen- 
tioned open space, while 
No 22 insists that “A person 
in a verminous or offen- 
sively filthy condition shall 
not Ue about or lie upon or 
occupy any seaf. 

Gathering my wits. I 
resumed my stroll through 
Marylebone and into May- 
fair. At the junction of 
James and Oxford Streets, 
Secret London told me to 
“look left and right and you 
will see that you are defi- 
nitely In the [Tybum] river 
valley. In 1941, the river was 
seen flowing through the 
bottom of a bomb crater 
here.” 

Limping slowly through 


the posh residential area of 
Mayfair - still allegedly fol- 
lowing the ups, downs, 
twists and turns of the 
Tybum valley - I ducked 
down several alleyways, as 
the route demanded, and 
stopped for a sandwich at a 
small cate in a part of May- 
fair I hadn’t known existed. 

It was in this cate that I 
bad the only strange encoun- 
ter of the day. As I contem- 
plated my sandwich, a 
young American - crew-cut, 
stocky, some sort of funda- 
mentalist, allegedly from 
Oregon - joined me at my 
table and asked In a low 
voice If I believed in the 
“redemptive power of 
water”. He said his name 
was Cal. He suggested we go 
for a swim, at Marylebone 
baths. He said he had a 
spare towel and swimming 
kit in his apartment a short 
distance away. 

“I can barely walk," 1 said 
at last “let alone swim." Cal 
said that if I wished to be 
redeemed, I should immerse 
myself in water at least 
twice a day. I said I quite 
liked water but was too lame 
for aquafrolics. He smiled 
disappointedly, and bought 
me a piece of cherry cafcp 

Ten minutes later, I picked 
my way through the part of 
Mayfair known as Shepherd 
Market The ori ginal market 
from which thin enclave of 
narrow streets, pubs and res- 
taurants takes its name 
must have grown up on the 
banks of the Tyburn River, 
says Secret London. 

Then I crossed Piccadilly 
and entered Green Park. 
Here, a long thne ago, the 
open Tybum disappeared 
into the marsh; ground of 
the Thames flood plain. 
Now, safely contained in its 
brick-lined tunnel, the 
Tybum continues on its way 
beneath Buckingham Palace 
to its junction with the 


Thames, about J'4t miles 
away. 

“It has to be admitted." 
says Duncan, “that the walk 
from here to the Thames, 
which takes about 50 min- 
utes and is along flat 
ground, is not as interesting 
or as varied as the stretch 
from Marylebone to Green 
Park, but is worth it. ..The 
reward at the end is to see 
where the Tyburn flows into 
the Tham es." 

So I pressed on: across 
Constitution Hill, along the 
front of Buckingham Palace 
0 looked, but there were no 
pale Windsor faces at the 
windows), across Victoria 
Street, over Vauxhall Bridge 
Road and into Pimlico, bead- 
ing for the point where the 
remnant Tybum is alleged 
to join the Tham es, 

Beneath Tybum House 
and Rio Cottage, says Dun- 
can, there is a semi-circular 
opening in the Thames wall 
about 10ft high and 15ft 
across. Set back about 20ft 
inside it is a heavy iron 
sluice gate installed in 1832. 
If you go round the comer 
into Crown Reach Riverside 
Walk and look over the para- 
pet. you can see the 
Tyburn’s outflow channel. 

So I did. The tide was oat, 
the Thames at its lowest' 
ebb. A police launch was ; 
travelling upstream, hunting ' 
desperadoes. G ulls flapped 
listlessly along the river- ' 
bank. 

There was no one about. I 
leaned over the parapet, but 
there was nothing at all to 
see. Not a trace of the old 
Tybum. Not a bucketfuL Not 
a spoonful. Not a single 
watery molecule. A ghost 
river indeed. 

I should have gone swim- 
ming. I might have been 

redeemed. 

■ Secret London is pub- 
lished by New Holland (Pub- 
lishers), £9.53. 
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□ ONE IN 1,000: The millennium is 

a bare 500 days away and you still 
haven't planned for it? Try the 
MSIeimhtm Guide by Richard Knight 
(Trailblazer Publications, £4.99), a 
list of events, fiestas and bashes 
around the world from FIJI to 
Rarotonga (on opposite sides of the 
dateline). The most popular spots so 
far Switzerland and Sydney. 

□ A SALT COURSE: The Palado 
del Sal hotel near Uyurri In Bolivia is 
made of salt -walls, floors, roof, 
beds and furniture (table salt?). Ten 
double rooms and a restaurant 



seating 3a Visit it with Americas: 
can +44 0171-223 4330 for menu. 

□ WHE&S FOR ALL: Can Be 
Done (0181-907 2400) ruts coach 
trips from London to such places as 
Stratford-upon-Avon, Brighton, 
Calais and Portsmouth - and all in 
wheelchak-eccassibie vehicles. 

□ ORDER OF BATH: Guests at 
the Ritz-Cartton MiHenia Singapore 


can order from a menu of luxury 
baths, which a butler wffl prepare in 
their room: Gentleman's Bath, wtth 
sandalwood, musk, ytang ytang, 
cigar and cognac, for instance: 
honeymoon bath wtth lavender oil, 
champagne and strawberries; or 
bubble bath with rubber duck. Book 
a room on +85 337 8888. 

□ BAU LOW: Unlike much of 
Indonesia, Bali has no riots, no 


smog - and no tourists, scared 
away by bad news from Jakarta. 
Balinese would flke westerners to 
return and enjoy their warm 
welcome - and their rock-bottom 
currency. 

□ SUMMER SAIL: The taH ships 
are In Falmouth, Cornwall, on July 
16-19 for the annual race and 
festival (with Red Arrows, c o n certs 
and fireworks): there will be at least 


72 of them this year, and the QE2 
tmll drop fa as well. Information from 
0881-221998 (50p a minute). 

□ BERNINI is 400: see the big 
Borghese Gallery exhibition fa Rome 
wtth Itaflatour (0171-605 7500). 

□ DELACROIX is at the Grand 
Palais fa Paris until July 20; visit him 
wtth Paris Travel Service 
(01992-456025). 

□ BOOK air tickets, hire cars, 
theatre seats from CBobepost 
www.traveiseleGt.com 

John Westbrooke 
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Received 
wisdom has 
been turned on 
its head; irises 
like it warm 
and wet, 
says Robin 
Lane Fox 


T iie UK has Just 
enjoyed some jolly 
bedding weather. The 
rain and sun have 
taken ft in turns and 
between them they have eased 
-j^the great transition in the gar- 
■ p den mg year- Bedding plants have 
!■/ not been scorched and they are 
already growing away without 
damage from nature’s final 
boms:, an abnormally late frost 
If you have missed the past 10 
days, you are certainly not too 
late to act this weekend. Remem- 
ber that a few half-hardy peren- 
nials such as verbenas, gerani- 
ums and anything with daisy 
Sowers can be moved more easily 
than soft, crowded annuals 
straight from one of those 
dreaded little strips in the shn pc 
As the bedding goes in, the 
irises go over. 1 cannot let them 
pass without paying tribute to an 
excellent iris year, which turns 
received wisdom on Its head. 

For years, iris experts have 
been telling us that almost all 
the large border varieties for 
May and early June love a dry 
} Jjsammer and to be beaten by hot 
1 sun in a dry position. Last year, 
the drought moderated when 
irises were supposed to need it 
the summer did have its rain 
and. of course, the winter had 
little else. 

The result is a sensational 
show of flowers on almost every 
iris in the book. It looks as if 
their ultimate dream is not a hot, 
dry year but a warm summer 
combined with plenty of rain 
which can drain away quickly 
through their sofl. They also Wte 
a good garden fertiliser and are 
modi better when they are not 
starved. 

I feel particularly sure of this 
recipe because 1 am growing the 
same irises in two places, one of 
which enjoys the conditions 
, experts recommend. In Oxford, 

. .they are moved and planted 
ajpather late in the year, but the 
i*Boil is good, fertiliser is used 
, freely and there is automatic 
. watering for dry seasons. The big 
border sorts have excelled them- 
selves, none mare so than my old 
:: fevourite. the vivid yellow Star- 
shine. 

At home, the same irises are 
growing in a much drier and 
poorer piece -of -garden where - 
they are planted so their rhi- 
zomes are fully exposed to sun. 
They are about half as tall and 
half as good despite receiving 
what the books recommend. 

The old experts do, of course, 
know a trick or two and I am 
always grateful for the wise 
advice of the greatest of all iris 
growers, the late W. R. Dykes. By 
924,he had grown almost every- 
with iris pretentions and he 
insisted that the smaller forms 
should only be moved when they 
are seen to be sending out new 
young roots some while after 
flowering. This timing does 
indeed suit them and those who 
ignore it tend to find that very 
smaTi varieties like Iris lacustris 
take years to settle down if 
moved too soon in the year. 

The big, strong varieties fra- the 
border probably mislead us. They 
are ready to move by early July 
and will put up with disturbance 
even before the new roots show. 
The best growers, however, now 
recommend leaving the move 
until the second week in July. 
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The visitor 
species 

As the ‘Garden open’ season gets 
under way, Anne Wareham provides 
a glimpse from the receiving end 


Iris komerianara natfveof Turicay. it has pretty pairs of yeBow flowers on a stem not more than a foot high 
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Irises confound 
the experts 


This coincides with Dykes’s 
observation, that the new roots 
need to be beginning. 

Between now and then, you 
have thne to think whether your 
Irises are the ones you. want 
Everybody has their favourites, 
but I cannot imagine disappoint- 
ment with the wonderful sky 
blue Jane Phillips, as essential an 
iris as Starshlne. The recent 
researchers of the Hardy Plant 
Society have established that this 
wonderful plant shares my birth- 
day year- 

It was bred by a doctor in New 
Hampshire, in the US, in 1946 and 
named after his daughter. Among 
the dark purples and blacks, her 
near rival is either Black Swan or 
the wonderfully vigorous Swazi 


Princess, which ought to be more 
widely advertised and encour- 
aged. 

. I am extremely fond of the easy 
Wabash, with flowers which com- 
bine white and a mid-purple blue 
as smoothly as a high-class 
orchid. Any variety with the 
word lemon in it always does 
well with me, but I retain a taste 
for the truly wild colours in 
shades of ginger, red-brown or 
blue and purple together. Kd- 
ways of Langport, Somerset, sell 
a lovely one called Smart Girl 
and another tall variety, aptly 
named Red Rom. 

Admittedly, irises are not easy 
to weed. Some people spray them 
with flllntflri gimnzin e in any of 
its brand names and elaim that 


the rhizomes are not damaged if 
this weak solution is applied 
without touching the young 
leaves. I am not brave enough 
and continue to limp along with 
bits of grass developing in the 
middle of older dumps, reckon- 
ing that t he answer is to divide 
th em and remove the off ending 
matter in due course. 

Dog loyal to Dykes and his 
knowledge, 1 have given up cut- 
ting the leaves on dividing irises 
when 1 move them. He describes 
it as very bad practice, although 
many professional gardeners typ- 
ically still follow it for the sake of 
tidiness. Leave the iris leaves 
alone until they die down in 
autumn. 

Of course, there has been prog- 


ress since the 1920s. Then, a par- 
ticularly charming smaller iris 
called kemeriana was being 
described as almost unobtain- 
able. It has pretty pairs of yellow 
flowers on a stem not more than 
a foot high. It is at home in Tur- 
key. but grows extremely easily 
and nowadays is offered by at 
least nine nurseries. It looks 
delightful in the maturing garden 
of James Fenton, Oxford's profes- 
sor of poetry, who is a consider- 
able collector of irises. 

Seeing it at its best. I now want 
it to enliven mid-May among the 
aquiJegias. Seventy years ago it 
was said to be almost unknown 
in cultivation in Britain. Now it 
can be ours at a touch of the 
telephone. 


O pening your garden to 
(he public is a bit like 
holding a party. You 
invite lots of people 
that yon would really love to 
spend some time with, but end 
up rushing round being so busy 
that you only ever get to say 
hello and then goodbye. You get 
glimpses of the guests having 
animated conversations, and 
long to know what they are 
talking about. 

It's also like a party in that it 
involves a lot of preparatory 
housework. U the county 
organiser from the National 
Gardens Scheme is trying to 
persuade you to open your 
garden, bear in mind that it 
helps enonnonsly if yon really 
enjoy clearing up and tidying. 

Some people brave it out. They 
say their garden is for the family 
and should be seen in that light 
But most of os feel inadequate 
and hope that visitors won't 
notice the planting plans that 
didn't quite work, and that the 
star plant is past it or covered in 
greenfly, if the garden Is tidy. 

Mulching is a good trick, 
hiding a multitude of sins, and 
even w»ii« the weeds disappear 
if you pile it on heavily enough, 
but we have now invested in a 
suction cleaner. 

I cannot quite credit that we 
vacuum the garden, but there it 
is. We do. Or at least the paths. 
And they look better for it. 
which is bad news because I 
have had to stop being rude 
about people who do outdoor 
housework. 

I draw the line at doing teas, 
though. That is a party too far. 

You hope that people will 
come and say nice things about 
the garden, especially about 
whatever it was that you did 
last When you’ve just finished 
building the pergola and can't 
stop admiring it, it's hard to 
bear in mind that other people 
may be more interested in the 
rose that you've had for years. 

It does seem to be the plants 
people come to see. I think for 
most people, gardens are plant 
catwalks, where they get a 
glimpse of what their garden 
might like to be wearing next 
season. 

We have a tendency to use 
startling objects to make focal 
points; we are not keen on 
ornaments from garden centres. 
But our objects seem to have 
have the curious habit of 
becoming invisible when people 
caD. Visitors will walk right past 
a brightly coloured wooden 
parrot, or an enamel fish. 

Clearly they cannot see them. It 
is possible that it is because the 
parrots and fish are so 
embarrassingly awful, but we 
get a lot of visitors and you 
might th in ir that there could be 
some with the same gruesome 
bad taste. 

The other thing you need to be 
good at when yon open your 
garden, besides housework, is 
orienteering. Visitors come to 
me trying to explain the 
whereabouts of this wonderful 
plant they have seen and must 
have: what is it and where can 
they get it? 

It’s just the same when I get 
lost and ask for directions. As 
they painfully describe the 
topography, 1 find myself glazing 
over and losing all track of what 


they're saying. So then we have 
to play bunt the plant - not as 
straightforward as it sounds, os 
the visitor cannot always 
remember where it was. 

And the finding can be 
embarrassing - one man 
explained to me that he had 
never seen anything like this 
before - from his description it 
did sound a truly amazing plant. 
However, it turned out to be a 
geum growing out of a lavender, 
a result of my chaotic planting. 

But at least the poor man had 
managed to find the garden. 
Village delinquents caused us a 
great deni of trouble when we 
first opened by turning our signs 
round, thus sending prospective 
customers off on a frantic tour of 
our wonderful countryside. We 
now put chains and padlocks on 
our signs - which can be 
frustrating when we go to collect 
them and find we've forgotten 
the keys. 

It seems to be a universal 
custom to charge less for 
children. This amazes me. Adult 
visitors do not usually climb on 
statues, wander about hitting 


Adult visitors 
do not 

usually climb 
on statues, 
hit things 
with a big 
stick, or prod 
the cat 


things randomly with a big 
stick, or prod the cat Neither do 
they rearrange the plumbing for 
your fountain so that the water 
comes out at strange angles. 
Maybe we should charge 
children £10 admittance, or 
request that they be muzzled and 
kept on a lead at all times. 

For all this, there are great 
compensations. I have never 
stopped feeling delighted to see 
people walking round our 
garden, looking, pointing and 
having earnest conversations. 
Sometimes someone wiQ sit on 
one of our many seats in silent 
contemplation lor so long that 
after everyone has gone 1 have to 
go and sit in the same place to 
find out what they were looking 
at Perhaps they weren't actually 
seeing anything. It's clear that 
many people simply enjoy being 
in a peaceful green place, having 
a rest, and that for others it's a 
place to go with a friend and 
catch up on the gossip. 

It can be odd overhearing 
conversations. When someone 
remarked to a friend that “they 
are very fond of hostas", it was 
disconcerting to realise they 
meant me. And the man who 
stomped out one September day 
muttering that it was “a total 
rip-off” put me off opening at 
that time of year for a long time. 
But occasionally there are 
wonderful moments, 
compliments you know are 
sincere because they were not 
addressed to yon and you 
weren't supposed to hear them. 
And these make np for the times 
when it pours with rain and 
nobody comes. 


/ • 




have an uneasy relationship 
.with anything electronic, 
especially in cars. 1 stand in 
— ,awe of the clever things 
they do but, however careful I 
am,, microchips infuriate and 
humiliate me every day. 

Countless times I have been 
and embarrassed by. an 
intruder alarm shrieking at me 
because I have tried to unlock a 
car with an old-feshioned key 
after forgetting I bad locked it 

with the remote-control button. (I 

felt a pleasant rush of schaden- 
freude when a young BMW 
expert who was going to demon- 
strate the sequential gearbox in a 
new 3-Series had first to silence 
the alarm he had set oEL) 

I once imm obilised a car fig 1 
a week by lifting the door 
Je while my wife . was 
punching in a code number on a 
keypad. Thai there was the com- 
puter display of a super-luxur- 
ious sports saloon costing a 
king's ransom that flashed up a 
"Slack gearbox” warning a few 
®fles into a long journey. 

Waggling the selector and 
pressing the “sports regime" but- 
ton <ud not cure ft. "Not wishing 
to run the risk .of being stranded 
on a motorway hard shoulder, I 
returned borne. They took it 
away on a lorry. “Just a com- 
.puter gtttth.” I was told later. 

■ (What would they have told 
: Someone who had actually 
•• bought it?) . 

■ Car radios covered in tiny but- 
. tons inscribed with microscopic 

Writing and located, at left-knee 
Pfeve 1 drive me to distraction 
whan all! want to.listen to are 
BBc Radios 2, 3 and 4 and Classic 
FM, Only Ford .seems to under- 
stand people like me. I am con* 


Motoring 


Fright of the electronic navigator 

Stuart Marshall makes a confession: when it comes to high-tech gizmos he is in the stone age 


vinced there are millions of us 
out there. 

Last month, my aged Am strafl 
computer/word processor devel- 
oped «»niia dementia. Unwisely, I 
replaced it with an .alFslnging, 
all-dancing. Compaq Presario 

computer that, as far as I knew, 
would communicate -with, outer 
space If the mouse were clicked 
on tbe right icon. 

What I really needed was a 
clever typewriter throwing! up 
words on. a screen, print ing th em 
on paper and able-" to communi- 
cate coherently with the FT*s 
own system. What I got was a 
machine that seems to contain 
more windows than the great 
glasshouse at Kew, few of which 
have any relevance to my simple 


Eb n't woeev - the in-qvk nwc. atjcn Btummr mu. 

43EDH2ECT US SO MB CfsN f b&*\ aUR CfWW Jf(W\ r 

with arum ckrs OSNS the s»rwe sv-rrem J ( 



For weeks, during which I 


end li fifr»«fag to welFintenticmed 
but largely incomprehensible 
advice, we have .reached an 
uneasy truce- This. column -and 
nsy fingers are crossed as.I type - 
wifi, come by courtesy of Compaq. 

In return. I have promised not to 
meddle with all Its wonders that.I - 
doubt I shall ever need, • 

In the meantime, £ have been 
doing battle with two more . 
miraculous chip-driven devices, 
provided they understand, my. 
bumbling efforts to instruct 
them. The Philips CARIN’ and 


Bosch Travel Pilot {installed in a 
VauxhaH Vectra and VW Passat 
Tfi respectively) are typical of 
in-car navigation systems that 
can be acquired these days. 

Information obtained from 24 
orbiting global positioning satel- 
lites, the car speedometer and a 
built-in gyroscope is combined 


with data from a digitised map 
stored on a CD-Rom. The idea is 
to tell the navigator where you 
want to go (“input tbe data", in 
compuierspeak) and you win be 
directed by voice and visual dis- 
play to the exact spot 
So much for the theory- 1 
learned how well the Bosch sys- 


tem could work at the launches 
of the Passat in eastern Germany 
and, more recently, of its 
upmarket relative, the Audi Afi 
Avant, in south-western France. 
A synthetic but agreeable female 
voice told me where to go on the 
test drives with such precision 
that route notes and maps were 


made unnecessary- It was an effi- 
cient, stress-free way of getting 
around unknown territory. 

CARiN was just as good the 
first time 1 used it The British- 
made Tra ffi c m aster system (stan- 
dard equipment in several Vaux- 
haH models) warns of motorway 
bold-ups in time for a driver to 


take avoiding action. I was head- 
ing for Newbury via the M25, M3, 
a short cut around Bracknell on 
the A322/A32WM) and M4 without 
using CARiN, when Trafficmas- 
ter spoke of four miles of station- 
ary traffic ahead as I neared junc- 
tion 10 on the M25. So I came off. 
Joined the A3 and, from a lay-by, 
programmed my destination into 
CARiN. It worked perfectly. 

It did not the next time 1 tried 
it. Before leaving home I pro- 
grammed it to Newbury. Once 
more, Trafficmaster warned of a 
gridlocked M25 beyond junction 
10. But when I turned an to the 
A3, disobeying CARIN. 1 was told 
to make a U-turn - hardly practi- 
cal on a road that is a motorway 
in all but name. The voice started 
to nag. 1 kept shouting; U I won’t" 
And the only way I could shut 
her up was to stop the car and 
pull out the ignition key. 

It was probably all my fault 
Had 1 had pressed the right but- 
ton, the woman would have 
stopped making silly requests 
and directed me on an alternative 
route. No doubt it is all in the 
instruction handbook - hut is 
anything more impenetrable than 
a handbook for any electronic 
equipment from a bedside alarm 
clock, at best to a computer, at 
worst? 

Until 1 can get a 10-year-old boy 
to tell me how to work these In- 
car electronic marvels, 1 shall 
stick to my Navigator atlas pub- 
lished by Philip’s. There is no 
finer motoring map of the UK 
and, at £20, it is much cheaper 
than electronic navigators, which 
cost well over £1,000. As an 
encore, I expect the 10-year-old to 
give me some good advice about 
my new computer, too. 
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luxury 

apartments 
with a unique 

perspective . n 

on rhc millennium 





Prices from £49,000* 

I. 2 & 5 K<xl ruom apnrtmcnts 
fiimht_d fa j liii^h specific a no a 
Excellent icrxinj* opporcuiiin 

*/ vrJ.-i -o-r Jpu r :nrr! 

it j'-pi - j 


GRAND OPENING 

I I am -Spin Siturdav 6tb & 

SuncLn 7clt June 


FPDsavills 


0X71 456 6800 



GREENWICH HEIGHTS 

B a.k. f.r Road Lo n don; 5 r 1 8 


The City & Cletkenwdl’s 
most dynamic reskkmial 
| r*jnn- agents and development 
consultants require new staff 

NOW! 

To fill senkMTJunior sales, k [tings 
and property nunagsmem and 
secretarial positions - experience 
or non-experienced considered. ! 
Please telephone tn write to: 
Tracy Oken 
37-11 Si John Stnrat, 
London ECIM 4 AN 
0171 250 1012 
or fax 0171 250 1015 


BlIlijKJeflrcA 

LoodookNo. 1 SpecfaBrt 

Scorch Company 

LETUSfflARCHFOtYOU 

1«L+44(0D 171 «3C 1066 
■ fine +44 (0) !7I 838 107 7 

KomcScard] (London} Ltd 
Knl|lntirtd|c SVl 


Islington 

&CITY 


A •ckXBOB d[ booci Md dm, masUr fw 
a a all ptcc nafn. FmiihBJ or BOfnamta 
U®) adt fbc amttdame omnu wi 

Tek am 226 4121 
Fax: 0171 226 4167 


London 
Property 
Advertising 


For more Information, 
please call: 
Carolo Hills on 
tel: 0171 873 4744 
«inatl tcerole .b HHe K. com 


4 $Mk 




Lexington Penthouses. 
Islington 

- Stunning architecturally designed 
landmark building 

- Superbly located between Clerkenwell 
Islington and the City 

■ Overlooking 12 acres of greenery 
and park 

- IncrecSity high specification 
200 - 500sq foot terraces 

'14-18 foot high ceilings 

- Courtyard designed by Elizabeth Banks 

‘ Secure underground parking 

> Gymnasium 

- 26hr concierge 

r -J.r= r - Vy.'A.'j Vj 

Show apartment open daily 1 1am - 5pm 

0171 250 0404 
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COUNTRY PROPERTY 



KENT 

HOOLDENBOROUGH, NR. TONBRIDGE 

Attractive detached house with distant views 
4/5 Bedrooms • 3/A Reception Romm 
Detached Triple Garage Block with Games Room over 
Gardens and Paddock - in all about 2 acres 
GIRO £425.000 

Up to further 8 acres possibly available 

Contact: fbtoetl Mostly Country A Character 
Tonbridge (01712) 770588 or Srveuoalu (01732) 452246 
iRcftTGOt 


EAST SUSSEX 

Between Hastings and Harkhurst 

Baltic 4 miles. M25 34 miles. London 58 miles. 

THE BREDE BARN ESTATE 
SEDLESCOMBE 

Ad attractive small Agricultural Estate situated 
in an Area or Outstanding Natural Beauty 

Grade 1 1 farmhouse with 4 bedrooms. 

A beautifully situated cottage. 

Range of dairy and stock buildings. 
Productive grassland - 170 acres 
Amenity woodland - 49 acres 

226 ACRES 

For Sales as a whole or up to 7 Lots 
45 Berkeley Square, London W1X 5DB 
0171 408 1010 


Dolgellau 



Vrrr [he Victorian l«™ no nuMturto of 
unm. ideal for rrumwiK trtlti u wrote. 
P i i m i iUv .» a Ihv bedironMl 
hnuve anb nn> at nnuuxil Qalv 

hut wiuUc lol rttrtJdcd titnfle. (ur?J 
binoe. rfi The hrov Lon, mlh wllh 
ter it ■ i dCalrrUri, utl hoiijvi 
cnUIBl bruUng UBKaifU R- 
tooiy eixrlleni tcafum 

Uflcre tHPnl »ll K&7/XO 

mmMdhftro Uhcaenta 
Walter Lloyd Jones & Co 
Bridge SC Mgdtoa. Owy u reld 

[01341)422278 


HIGH PARK FARM 

Aslackby, Lincolnshire 

An exLrlknj ogncnl rural mratmcnr 
pnducuij: an tt va me ol' OSJWu per 
annum 

Id ell alum 443 88 acre 
Fpt Sale by Private TrcWj 

01380724687 

PuntHa Home. Mart* Flaw 

Devin*. WOtaMi* SVl* UQ 


KENT 


DEVON Brixham 

Substantial. spacious gr. flr, 
apartment in Igc. Victorian 
property ItKJm from shoreline. 

2 bed. 2 balk Wood panelled 
dining man. Lgc. lounge with 
pan. vic*s over bay. GFCH. Mod. 
Kuril DM. gar. DM. parking. Well 
maintained Igc. garden?. £173,000 

01626 363763 or 
„ 017771 690351 


HYTHE 

One ol the final loculi mb bi the dm. 
iiem ropolf Imfci rad Uunnei. rptedid 
148ft nr* hcdfijoni, J hattBOUD 
mdoax, private mod. «nvui 2 acres. 

conement Isr C Tunnel ml Aril ford 
kUdmabonal wan 
Coutari acmi Gbaaipfaa 4 Ca 
OUW 2*UM l«l 91N3 26LW3 (IWsl 


0,850 and ehoo« e few hoaala hw necks 
oodi ynar far 12 yeari h a Gourtty 
Cottage wth tncdkn leisure tactos 
Can John Ganga. Suncombe Manor 
01548531822 



DORCHESTER. Dorset 

Dorchester Mti *m i2 4 mUnl Bnamuyne 1.77 bn II. I rmlesj. 

Important Racing Stables. 

Exceptional Modem Racing Complex. 110 quality 
boxes, 2 trainer's houses, 2 flats, 5 bedsits. 2 mite 
grass gallop and all weather gallops. Site for further 55 
box training yard. 195 acres of farmland. 

120 ha (297 acres) 

Salisbury. 01722 426814 
Contact Roger Sineletonflanie Gillett 
e-mail: jgillemdTpdsavills.co.uk 
London: 0171 499 8644 Contact; Justin Marking 


Jackson-Stops & McCabe 



V bandiome and b mn d fri fr praam! C««neba bow dakd C.I7M wMi lour 
addUfam. Set in nMkirink; ud mraded bj nnlntnhKd jeonknl 
aid crnmHb »ttk Imdj ilewi lodbrnt tab. larueScnl iponlaitaad 
hnMing ctodt. *«ar 4* mfla Sondi «r DMrita CWy Centre - ne* the Eait 
CoatL 

Main Hunt: 7 JoutVc tedroona. all uilh badv'dunM? cmuiw. 4 itccpdan. etc. 
Twn Stony Mere 3 bcJiooim: 2 nq«m 2 hufa^Mvcr imn. etc 
Cate IImoc Boinwm: siliirq; main: bnhnwm. kiiiWn. 

Xl'CTJON JVLY r* IMS PRICE GLIDE; U5MM 
Apply; Jackun-Skipr & McCabe. 51 Daman Street. DobEn 2 
Telephone: (M3&1 1 *771177 Fnanmle: [*0353 1 1 A7I5156 
In oviocixm nuh Jokiaon-Srapa i Soli 


COMMON WOOD 

Penn, Nr Beaconsfield, Bnckinghamshire 
322 acres of attractive ChUtem beechwood 
for sale in 2 lots. 

£440^)00 & £iOJXJO 

For details and list of UK woods 





WILTSHIRE 
Great Bedwyn 

Panri nlUpc hewae. 

4 recepum ihqb. 

5 IvJjrora aud Z huimxds. 
Artndrjc ganfcn. 
tun wi® pMemul lorcemenm. 
neafby amen. 

PRB^ ON APPLICATION 


South Devon 

boa* cria. KupM* J a&o. 

A Lon) Crede D isaMi ut la Lmbapetf 
mdb ud fmrilr and ■> a idnaL 
Mjo** re J tb«v wkfa 2 ipaimaiB, canoe 
btfitKi nd mag dnriTtn igilan Md 
onobn baovLm. CkmM Nodk. 1 Ok. 

SXZSSCSZ?*”’* 

Aim 50JJW ajJx. fmosot 1 - 

(UdcEnofnVOL 

haa Span S» [ 1188 ) HHW. 

Jadkoo»SupiASnfffU]iq2l«Z2L 


ATTENTION! 


RIVERSIDE DEVELOPMENT 
ADJACENT CANARY WHARF 


1 BEDROOM COURTYARD 

APARTMENTS WITH TERRACES 

FROM ONLY £ 99,995 


2 BEDROOM WITH LARGE 
BALCONIES FROM ONLY 

£ 144,995 


HUTCHINGS WHARF 

DESIGNED BY PROCTER MATTHEWS 


FOR DETAILS CALL 

0171 363 8888 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


SWITZERLAND VSIars Ctesteres - The Astragals - OomaiiE da TBysfe 

Tha Domains da rElysde is an unspoit 15 aero natural parkland enata sduantl on ar 
nasty accoasMe plauau just ounude ttw contra of VBara, Un ma O WM Iy acfokdng the 
famous Domaino do la Resktenoe. 

h nBere easy access d ttw qarare or town and to the Roc cTCteay cable car station 
and ski pistes. The ulens are absolutely s&jnmng and the peace and beauty of Die 
envUofWTuvu is totally unique. 

At ttw highest point at the Domauw oa rBysSe ne am altering 14 super-kouny 
apartments m ine -Astragale'. nrtveh are buft to the tdghea sandaids ol Swiss 
quamy These apartment ofler charm, dscranon, panoramic muthem dm and 
unbeatable prices. 

Viam oilers beauty, security and a Iwalltty qualty ol Me at 1200m noth every iacfliy 
Irani sUing B golf, swbttrnng. tennis. Iifory hotels, restaurarus. orating stores and 
altractiw txwOquea. It b an nitamatanaly renowned yel tirmnrvsaed resort, perfect 
Ur ad lour seasons and easily acoassUe to (he ampim ol Montreux. on Lake 
Geneva. Just Zb mtnurea away by toad, or a (tile hstgar by tnsn. 

The Domaine de I’SysOo represents a setting ol unique beauty end trenquMy with 
properties ottered at a most cempaWve fwa. 

Prices from £90,000 (Fr J ?2 fl. OOOL 

Up to 65% financing avaftnUe at Swtss Franc mongnge rates of approx. 

S% 

These IreeboH praparees represent the very best example ol apartmenta, chalets 
end haj&es wtwti we tadd. manage md promote In Swttzsrtand. Lennartb 
Properties tmemaDond la a Bttosh owned Suds* company with over 20 yeen 
•igMTtence, oBertng Mi advice on Investments both Swiss and workMde, Company 
donuciSadon and «rark permits tor cRenls seeidng permanent Dress resident status. 


LENNAJBDS PROPERTIES INTERNATIONAL 

INT +44 (0)181 906 0616 or INT +14 (0)1819 68 697675194 


lLXL'!»!OUS PRCPERT/ 
DE7ELC?MENT 

VILLAS & GOLF 

THi ALG-’.-rri KORTGGA 



SWITZERLAND 

1 hour from Geneva, 
b— u t i h e w trW etf M jrrmer reeort 

Vidaf5 aes. 

2-3-4-badreorrKap aiU nertt a 
sdl « sarwadonol pre^onatruction 
price* etartmg re Sfr. 3SOWO.- 


nraas- 

tol oo*i G24.w5.ie.ee 
Fax 0041^4.405.10 SO 
■I : chaMu@vHera-clialete.ch 


Tuscany 

Three bouses remain in yix bouse 
devdopatant, Unoricol rural site, j 
20 nuns Siena. 2-4 beds, 30 ft rocs, 
C/H. lerrace grins, maintaMctr. 

mapnificent pool. 1 

Forcdnur brochure 

Td/Ftuc (0039) 577-767K5 


COSTA DBL SOL PROPERTIES MartaeOa 
Ofcea. For btlonnjrion & Price 1st ting 
ftlfll 903 3781 snyfme. Fn 3559 


FRENCH PROPERTY NEWS Monthly 
out, new 8 ski properties, legal column 
etc. Ask tar your FREE copy now Trt 
0181 947 1834 


NORMANDY - BAYEUX 
Historic Manor Cor sale 

38cep.4bed.3ftatti. 

Htad Ulchen. ISnry. 


bams and lofi subtle ctmnlm 
Ring Long, vendor 133) 1 48 74 67 28 
or OWns. agent (33) 2 31 92 09 34 
See 

n«uoa|Btfl±toj6iAsy8BLMB 

lor details and photos 


TUSCANY - Siena 

Private 4 bedroom house 
with own garden in beautiful 
lomrioiL Shares well kept 
grounds, bugs poo] and 
trawis with 6 other houses. 
Tel/Fax 0039 577 808337 



Hampstead, NW3 

A fine Grade II listed Georgian home, 
set behind a high brick wall 
5 bedrooms, 4 bathrooms, 4 reception rooms. 
Kitchen/breakfast room. 

South facing walled garden. Roof Terrace. 
Freehold Region: £1,600,000 
Sole Agent 


INTERNATIONAL PROPERTY 


Kempiasld Resort Hotel Estepona 


High-urh fo 
lie timirr - a 




. ri 
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. itioria R^rcf K.-&d Bitetv rj •, tiiran! r-r. its 

^ isvIuAc^ .T»wt=i<. ijsai.,.. 

VP-rpp-Jlp ucJ m-setiv ’wan LCn’er* er.- -- I" ruTr- ,rr *vv w 
u: ruprpsX he; 

A sen u; W iy>nasr.'G, «v ■ “Tj-j :. r . jlv. .t . 

r--hutt '.wsiixiisc ti: Mri'.-nwjn 

Snwar^.- N'jaifc er. CL fii* 

Local enquiries to DM Properties Tel: +34 952 S2 28 53 


ALGARVE , 
PORTUGAL 

INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 

Golf Courses, Hotels, Commercial & 
Residential Projects 
CONTACT: JOSEPH FERRADA 

New and Resale Residential Properties 
and Superb Land Plots with Sea Views, in 
the Quinta do Lago and Vale do Lobo Areas. 
CONTACT: MICHAEL FERRADA 

HARCOURT (PORTUGAL) LDA. 

TEL: 00 351 89 398232 FAX: 00 351 89 398300 
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city 

Anne Spackman finds enormous 
asking prices are still being 
attached to the best properties 
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C ommenting on 
the property 
market in Cam- 
bridge in April, 
John Pocock of 
Pocock and Shaw predicted 
an end to the soaring values 
and insatiable demand 
.'which have characterised 
.-the city for the past two 
years. 

“We have probably seen 
the end. for the time being, 
of incredibly high prices 
being achieved as a result of 
heavy competition for very 
few homes of certain lands.” 
he . wrote in the latest 
monthly survey by the Royal 
Institution of Chartered Sur- 
veyors. 

No sooner was his ink dry 
than two properties came up 
for sale with record-breaking 
prjcetags. 

was only 18 months ago 
.that Cambridge saw Hs first 
house sale breach the cim 
■harrier. That was for a for- 
mer Rothschild property in 
the city centre. Since then, a 
couple of country houses 
have also reached that 
level 

. Now May has produced yet 
-"another enormous price in 
‘double-quick time. Carter 
-Jonas took just a week to 
sen the Old Rectory at Little 
Gransden for ei 3m Despite 
its name, the house was 
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bey card the normal vicarage 
league in size and stature, 
but the sale is nevertheless 
still indicative of a very hot 
market 

Now, topping aB these, is a 
house described by its 
agents FPDSariDs as “proba- 
bly the finest house in Cam- - 
bridge”. 

No one is arguing with 
that description. Lathajn 
Road is considered Cam- 
bridge's best and Number is 
is certainly an outstanding 
property. 

Built in 1912, it has the 
size and feel of a country 
house, with eight bedrooms 
and three good reception 
rooms. 

The gardens, in particular, 
are spectacular - as, indeed, 
is the asking price - a cool 
£L75m. Cambridge is rich in 
cash buyers. The city is 
waiting .to see if one of them ' 
will decide this is the house 
he has to have, whatever its 
price. 

Meanwhile, further down 
the market at the £300.000 
level, agents say price rises 
are paring . Mark HaTlam of 
Carter Jonas says a small 
increase in supply has been 
enough to reduce the premi- 
ums buyers were having to 
pay. 

He believes a few more 
large properties would do 
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Latham Road is considered C am brid g e’s best - and Number IS is at outstanding property. The gardens are spectacular - as is the price of Cl .75m 
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Hie Old Rectory at Chipping Warden, priced at £800,000 

tiie same at the top end of shire/Warwickshire border, 
the market Banbury has been cited as 

Another hot-spot emerging the country's most profitable 
an the UK pr o p e rty map is business town, while nearby 
the area around the Oxford- Leamington Spa has won 


High-tech for homes of 
the future - and the past 

Gerald Cadogan grapples with the cleverness of ‘smart rooms' 
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A utomated living is 
just around the car- 
ner - and it Is not 
only the owners- of 
new. hjgh-tech homes trim 
will be able to enjoy its bene- 
fits and bafflements. 
v A “smart room” will be a 
^part of the house of the 
jrilature - and the house of 
the’ past, according to 
Michael McCarthy, who says 
Mi gh-tech. highly automated 
Bring can fit as easily into 
old frames as in new 
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.. . McCarthy has recently 
launched a property develop- 
ment company called Mul- 
. Hon to put into practice his 
ideas on automated living. 

• •! -• Mullion’s first two sites 
^ are in old buildings, one in 
V the picture-postcard Cots- 
. . wold village of Bibury and 
the other in the quiet market 
town of Brackley in North- 
amptonshire. 

It Is the first time such 
technology has been used in 
/standard countryside proper- 
[ ties, although advanced gad- 
' getry is atready in use at the 
; top end of the - London mar- 
ket, for example in North- 
acre’s Earl's Terrace scheme 
in Kensington- 

McCarthy believes his 
..country schemes will appeal 
;to sophisticated buyers, 

’Probably in their 50s. He 
\ 1 expects them to be able to 
.hay from £ 400,000 for ultra- 
i modern living. 

•J' R is an attempt to create 
kV liveable housing for middle- 
T-;aged empty n esters, which 
- . they ran easily manage with- 
j -out doemstrc frelp and can 
• radapt to new needs if they 
'.become infirm. 

Each house ■ will have a " 
home automation system 
~ ..based hi the smart room, a 
space (Mullion has just regis- 
j tered “smartspace” as . a 
-.trademark) that can also 
f '■ serve as “darkroom, den. 

. study, gwiwpB room, studio or 
1 -extra bedroom”. ' 

-This will contain the moni- 
Coring and control centre 
f , which is linked to a smart 
panel In each main room, 
with -between 16. and 20 
switches to control the heat, 
’.light, -and curtains and 
v bfinds (though it- will not 
^ pQvrar'the windows, but that 
1 utiGt'W added), as well as 
’’tifo TV; video mid audio 



CCTV will monitor the 
rooms and' outside ■ doors. 
There is also the option of a 
hand panel, the size of a 
notebook computer, to carry 
around the house, or use 
from bed. to control the 
systems. Other features are 
a central vacuum cleaning 
system, a heat recovery ven- 
tilation system, (which helps 
sufferers from dust aller- 
gies), and audio induction 
loops for the hard of hearing.- 
Add a Dalek or two and 
you would have enough 
props and special effects to 
produce a lB60s sci-fi series. 
But for anyone who already 
lives in fear of a blown fttse 
or having to programme the 
video- recorder unaided, the 
prospect of a fully auto- 
mated home might seem as 
appealing «? a close encoun* . 
ter with a hostile ahem. ... . . 


In planning the setting for 
this box of tricks, Mullion 
requires its architects to 
include a “central service 
highway" to distribute the 
wires and utilities out from 
the middle of the house - as 
in a modem office - which 
makes it easy to repair them 
or upgrade as technology 
advances. 

McCarthy, who used to be 
managing director of Pega- 
sus. the sheltered housing 
company, has seen how 
many people there are “in 
their early 5CS, who want the 
service elements of a retire- 
ment home, but do not want 
a retirement home as such”. 

He believes- that buyers 
will not seek the human 
warden sendee of retirement 
homes but win be glad to 
have an. anonymous “elec- 
tronic .warden’’, pro vidiag^t- 


hour security by remote 
monitoring. 

' But it must be easy to 
adapt the houses to chang- 
ing needs as occupants grow 
older - which is an impor- 
tant factor in designing 
retirement housing. Door- 
ways need to be wide 
enough to take wheelchairs, 
and the new houses will 
have the space to install a. 
lift (“but it is not always pos- 
sible in older buildings”). 
And there will be “sup- 
pressed lighting” for night- 
time visits to the bathroom. 

In the Bibury scheme, he 
Is creating seven booses of 
2.100-2.750 Sq ft out Of 18th 
century stone farm buildings 
next to the Bibury Court 
Hotel. “We shall keep the 
beams and flagstones - but 
can also leave space for the 
lift" . 

At Brackley, Mullion is 
converting a handsome 
group of three houses front- 
ing on to the high street, 
including a 1720 house listed 
grade n*. with the stables 
and other buildings behind. 

Mullion’s rescue plans for 
this group of buildings will 
include a new glass and steel 
house in the courtyard at 
the rear. Architect Birds 
Portchmouth Russumn is 
also responsible for the plan 
of the whole site. 

Service agreements and 
warranties wiQ protect the 
houses' high-tech wizardry 
for up to five years. And, 
although the homes will be 
sold as freeholds. Mullion 
intends to offer management 
service for maintenance and 
the communal gardens. 

At Lytham in Lancashire 
the company has planning 
permission for live ultra- 
modern houses of between 
2400 and 3,800 sq ft on the 
seafront (Clifton Drive), 
close to the Royal Lytham 
golf course. The company is 
also developing a still secret 
scheme in southern England. 

“AH our showbouses will 

be unfurnished, ” says 
McCarthy. Such starkness is 
'unusual In the development 
business, which loves lash- 
ings of chintz , and pastel 
shades in showbouses, but 
McCarthy says it means 
people will see better how 
the .new systems work. 

M Muliion is based in Ciren- 
cester (01266*57576). 


acclaim for its standard of 
living. Knight Frank has 
recently expanded its Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon office and 
opened a residential develop- 
ment department in Bir- 
mingham. 

Lane Fox in Banbury says 
prices for country houses 
have risen by around 25 per 
cent in the last 15 months, 
as growing numbers of buy- 
ers move into the area. They 
cite improved communica- 
tions. via the M40 and the 
new Chiitem Line rail ser- 
vice - due to start a one- 
hour direct service from 
Banbury to London this 
summer - as significant 
attractions. 

There are around 200 vil- 
lages within a 15-mile radius 


of Banbury, many of which 
have more than one good 
bouse. Lane Fox recently 
sold Ashwell House in Blox- 
ham for well over its 
£425.000 guide price in just a 
fortnight. 

Other houses on the mar- 
ket include the Old Rector}' 
at Chipping Warden, a Geor- 
gian bouse in 1.5 acres, 
priced at £600.000. and. in 
the same village, the Court 
House, with pool, tennis 
court and paddock, priced at 
£700.000. Both are with Lane 
Fox. 

John D. Wood in Oxford is 
selling Woodway Farm, an 
atypical period barn conver- 
sion. with 11 acres, at a 
guide of £525,000. It is also 
joint agent with Hamptons 


on Home Farm at Arlescote, 
a typical rich brown stone 
farmhouse with outbuildings 
and a paddock, priced at 
£500.000. 

Letting agents 

Following criticisms of the 
service offered by country 
lettings agents on these 
pages a few weeks ago. it 
seems tbeir city counter- 
parts also have room for 
improvement. A recent edi- 
tion of a BBC television pro- 
gramme. Crimewaich, fea- 
tured the search for a 
well-spoken can-man who 
has been doing the rounds of 
up-market London letting 
agencies. He says he is 
looking for an expensive, 


furnished property to rent. 
When he finds somewhere 
suitable, be moves in and 
strips it of all its contents. 

The agents must have 
been satisfied by whatever 
he offered in the way of 
bogus references and it 
seems their suspicions were 
not sufficiently aroused by 
the fact that he paid deposits 
of up to £3,000 in cash. 

Two elderly owners 
described what it had been 
like to lose an entire life- 
time's worth or furniture, 
pictures and objects of senti- 
mental value. It is to be 
hoped that the programme 
will result not only in him 
being caught, but 3lso in 
agents improving tbeir secu- 
rity checks and vigilance. 


COUNTRY PROPERTY 


FPDsavills 
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THE MENOIP CENTRE, BRISTOL, Blagdon 

Conference/training centre with offices, residential accommodation, and 
extensive car park set in approximately 1.81 ha (4.48 acres) of grounds. 
Potential for residential development/altemative uses/ 
redevelopment, subject to the necessary consents. 

Offers invited for the Freehold interest 

For sale by informal tender 

Closing date for best and final offers Monday 6th July 1998 

Bath: 01225 474530 Contact: Richard Rees e-mail: rTees@fpdsaviIIs.co.uk 




COOMBE LODGE, BRISTOL, Blagdon 

Grade 11 listed mansion house currently providing conference/training 
facilities, offices, residential accommodation, 3 cottages, an extensive car 
park and approximately 5.83 ha (14.41 acres) of grounds. 

Potential for residential apartments/allernative uses/ 
redevelopment, subject to the necessary consents. 

Offers invited for the Leasehold interest 

Bath: 01225 474530 Contact: Richard Rees e-mail: nees@fpdsavills.co.uk 


Scotland’s Leading 
Sporting Agents ( 

GROUSE V 

Morayshire, Scotland ^cswriKBawno* 
23rd - 30th August 1 998 
Fully staffed and catered lodge for up to 14 
2 driven days 8c 3 walked up days grouse shooting 
8c salmon fishing 

Fmlayson Hughes, Perth, Scotland 
Teh 01738 630926 


PROPERTY 


IRELAND 
Orchard Wood 
Dromoland Castle, 
Newmarket-on-Fergus, 
Co. Clare 

Only 8 miles from Shannon 
International Airport. 

Golf course homes located 
within the walled estate of 
Dromoland Castle, the homes 
provide a secure environment 
of the highest quality. 

Contact: 

McMahon Estate AgcnU 
W 353 65 28307 


CLERKENWELL 

EC1 

8 Di* xparunems for sale 
2 bedrooms 
flhSJJMl - £ 179.950 

3 bedroom penthouse 
£325.000 with terrace 

Tel: 0171*250 1012 
Fax: 0171 250 1015 


IPSWICH 

OppaciM QjfBlUiwUi Park 
A nbmul and npnlif Wunan 
doacted facese. Simnp reran. Jmkip room. 
iudy> null J.i. win. ku.'faui.'Nnllul 

room. riJUi nxm. Tine tcriroasn. throe 
baibfctoMT roans. Ghost. GzrJTss. 

£28&0OO 


DORSET WEEKEND C OTTAG E D M. 
Qfifty store turn conwvskn n nanro 
panefc. 2 news London 01747 84Q257 


MECKLENBURGH 

SQUARE WC1 

Superb Grade II famty 
house. 6 beds, 

4 traps. 3671 sq ft. garden. 
New instruction. £925.000. 
Hurtord Sahrt Cam 
0171 250 1012 


ADJ ACENT BATTERSEA PARK 

m quart nod \W .air IX-.-mUrtl 
in hifh nafchfd J Mnnos icqmi 
im LJrchnk huh and ,hn*ci mnnv ifflir 
RcMdcri potm?. EaccIIcih anrmurt 
nuitn 

Conjoin In hi ram-omiixr [arirtml 
4»ntaNr nnmrduteh tumntcilVinaraBlicl 

Ckfa linniun. 

Trf: eiSC 71*527 

Fn: ai2S 71 WJ 


NEAR TOWER ER1DGE 
AND CITY 


Almost COOOsq It MWfce opanirmnt 
3 Bedrooms. 2 new boHueoms 
ii It ma ng o and bb o> tgnt 
34 fl living mom and new Kitchen, 
m tncstont contain. 
UsmtbuMng 
C3SSK. 

Fmsla safe 


Tel: 0171 237 7570 




INTERNATIONAL 

PROPERTY 


MBlflthAmndnammt 

Top (tear, h maiM itegrtan & 

J todnuom*. Tinawi £ 8*dHi. «7 or. 
View of *c Sin* »d Sr Bird Tonrr 
PVitrFFH4BO«W. 

TW: *33 148 45 06 88 
Fax: *33 I 40 45 06 66 


HOWS HBJUO - hddtyMmfflM 
bmpfcMS . seemmti row . gS hem 
77k. Ush name Saar* TeianSS-i-aDi507 


Country 

Property 

Advertising 


For more information, 
please call; 
Louise Hawker on 
tel: 0171 873 3211 

en»ll:laulMfeaah»t.n<t.CBm 


ONDO 

ENTAI 


©OTY IGU 

Stunning new development 200 
yards from square mile, 
dose to Islington and 
ClHkenweS. 

Incredible specification, high 
quality furnishings & outstanding 
views over City. Private 
balconies, 

24hr porterage. 
gymnasium & gardens. 
Easy access to West End, 
Prices from £485 per week tor 
2 bedrooms. 

Chesterton* ResldentM 
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Soccer 


Many a slip 


’twixt Cup 


and lip 


S o here we are 
again: another 
World Cup. Last 
time, four years 
ago, we had it easy 
in the UK. England did not 
qualify and the event was 
held in the US, home of 
Mickey Mouse. 

English fans were thus 
free to sit back and appraise 
the soccer, master a few new 
foreign names and, every so 
often, sneer at the presump- 
tuously hospitable 
Americans. After all, what 
did they know of the game 
we invented? 

It was almost a relief not 
to have qualified, or so we 
said. After the heart-stop- 
ping highs and lows of Italia 
90, we were glad to be 
reminded of how straightfor- 
wardly enjoyable football 
can be when you do not 
really care who wins. 

It was good, too, being 
allowed to be semi-intelli- 
gent just this once. I remem- 
ber getting involved In sev- 
eral thoughtful, down- 
the-pub dialogues in 1994 on 
such topics as the back-pass 
rule, the tackle from behind, 
the versatile deployment of 
Bulgaria's midfield, and 
contrasting hairstyles of 
Italy's Roberto Baggio and 
Colombia's Carlos Valder- 
r ama. My saloon-bar inter- 
locutors were lucid yet 
detached. 

Four years earlier, in 1990, 
they had been yelling 
insanely at Stuart Pearce for 
bungling that semi-final 
spotkick. So had L In 1994, 
thrm gh , we normally demen- 
ted fans could for a moment 
masquerade as deep-think- 
ing soccer aesthetes. What 
mattered, we could proclaim, 
was the achievable beauty of 
the thing, not the result. In 
the end, who cared who 
won? 

This time. I fear, we do 
care, and over the next few 
weeks 1 dare say some of us 
will be caring rather loudly. 
But then, we have had quite 
a few chances since 1994 to 
reheat our primitive yob 
hungers. First there was 
Euro 96, which turned out to 
be a near replay of Italia 90, 
even down to the missed 
semi-final penalty, and then 
came England's laborious 
efforts to qualify for France, 
efforts which at one stage 
seemed unlikely to succeed. 
Now and again, during the 


Euro 96 tournament, there 
were moments when want- 
ing England to win did not 
rule out the aesthetic stance. 
The victory over Holland 
was, to be sure, a thing of 
beauty. No doubt a large 
part of that beauty had to do 
with the thumping 4-1 score 
in favour of England, but, all 
the same, our team did func- 
tion as a team. And then 
there was Paul Gascoigne's 
wonder-goal against the 
Scots. Mostly, though, we 
fans toiled through the tour- 
nament in blindly partisan 
yob-mode, willing to settle 
for any old fluke victory, 
however unfair It was to our 
opponents. 

Against Spain, for exam- 
ple, nobody could plausibly 
assert we deserved to win. It 
was like beating Belgium 


We have had 
a few chances 
since 1994 to 
reheat our 
primitive yob 
hungers 


and Cameroon In 1990: a 
lucky break, a run of lucky 
breaks. Well, good for us. 
The packed terraces at Wem- 
bley rumbled to the strains 
of “Three lions on a shirt/ 
Jules Runet's still gleaming/ 
Thirty years of hurt/Never 
stopped us dreaming". 

It was all a bit grotesque 
as we part-time soccer aes- 
thetes could readily 
acknowledge. That is to say: 
if anyone else had been sing- 
ing similar lyrics with such 
gusto, we would have 
laughed. In fact, we sang 
along, smiling inanely as the 
unfairly vanquished Span- 
iards trooped off down the 
tunnels. What a day! 

Of comae, none of us was 
laughing a few days later 
when those 30 years of hurt 
turned into 30-plus, thanks 
to the Germans. It’s always 
the Germans, people said - 
so fit, so efficient and so for- 
tunate. Ibis German thing 
did make the hurt more 
keenly hurtful It had been 
thus in 1990. No wonder we 
are still singing about 1966. 
That victory had been all the 
sweeter because it was the 
Germans we had conquered. 
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The World Cup finals kick off in France next week. 
Ian Hamilton prepares for nail-biting times 


Sweeter still we ha d beaten 
them unfairly and un- 
squarely, which was how 
other teams, in particular 
the Germans, usually beat 


This, of course. Is tabloid 
speak, but then World Cqps 
involving England do bring 
out the tabloid reader in 
many of us. We crave head- 
lines crude p no n g h to match 
our crude emotions. Lord 
Wakeham, chairman of the 
Press Complaints Commis- 
sion. has lately been recall- 
ing British press coverage of 
Euro 96. The Dally Mirror, 
we learned, bad plans to 
send a British tank along the 
autobahn but was prevented 
from doing so by Germany’s 
Impart of Armaments Act 

Lord Wakeham’s reason- 
able worry is that the fren- 
zied. xenophobic “re po r ti ng” 
of the UK press In 1996 
might in France have the 
effect of “inciting fans to vio- 
lence". Two years ago, the 
prospect of Can violence was 
not much discussed, as I 
recall In France, though, the 
Brit hordes will be cam- 
paigning on alien soil The 
Star newspaper has already 
been telling its readers that 
“the Frogs need a good kick- 
ing”, because of the way the 
host country handled ticket 
allocations. 

In the old days, they seem 
to be implying, this ticket 
raw alone would have guar- 
anteed a dozen or so vandal- 
ised bistros. And who does 
not recall those “third world 
war" bulldog T-shirts once 
sported by British fans 
whenever they set off on 
European missions? But 
thing s are different now, or 
so we like to think. Post- 
Hillsborough, post-Uefa's 
ban on British clubs in 
Europe, post-Taylor report, 
post-all-seater stadiums, the 
British fan is an altered 
beast, readier than before to 
concede that foreigners 
might be human, too. 

It has helped greatly that 
the British Premier League 
is now heavily stocked with 
European stars. Our chief 
domestic prizes, Cup and 
League, have been won 
largely through the efforts of 
the Dutch and French, and 
where would Chelsea be 
without their posse of Ital- 
ians? There may even be 
games In World Cup 98 in 
which British dub loyalties 



ere like Krnfl Poborsky and 
Jordi Cruyff perform poorly 
on the English stage. 

Then thert* Is Alan Shearer 
who. at Newcastle, has seen 
the Colombian Faustlno 
Asprilia shine and fade. This 
kind of humdrum familiarity 
might turn out to be good 
for our morale- Maybe, our 
plavers might be thinking, 
you don't need to he magical 
to win World Cups. .After all. 
Germany keep on winning 
and. iikp us «nly more so. 
they tend to be admired for 
their hard work, stamina, 
determination, their sturdy 
refusal to give in. 

Perhaps one outcome of 
our new sophistication could 
be that we will learn, as Ger- 
many has learned, to believe 
in what we are pood at. Such 
self-belief may well see us 
pulling off a few surprises. 
Thirty years or watching 
England make rat* doubt it. 
but vou never know. I will 
be astonished If this England 
team gets even to the quar- 
ter-final stage- And if it does, 
guess who may be waiting 
for them there? 

So who. apart from Ger- 
man v. should wo be looking 
out for? France, the host 
nation, should do pretty well 
and. for once. Spain might 
just get lucky. Of the South 
Americans, Argentina and 
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No longer do 
we English 
have to gasp 
at the size 
of foreign 
transfer fees 


take the edge off our patri- 
otic fervour. 

For example, what will an 
Arsenal fan want to happen 
if he sees Patrick Vieira 
bearing down on, say. So! 
Campbell? How will a Chel- 
sea fen react if Tony Adams 
elbows Roberto Di Mattao? 
At such moments, dub loy- 
alty may well take prece- 
dence, and overall this could 
make lor a healthy calming 
of fen psyches. 

It may also help that 
English football now has 
real fipanriai clout Thanks 
to BSkyB, our rich teams are 
richer than even Italy's rich 
teams. No longer do we 
English down-at-heels have 
to gasp at the size of foreign 
transfer fees and foreign 
players' wage bills. We know 
we can buy pretty well any- 
one we like. 

This knowledge dulls the 
lustre of these foreign stars. 


At the same time, though, it 
helps us to observe their 
skills with a more kindly 
eye. A sizeable element of 
old-style hooliganism was to 
do with envy - a feeling .that 
our English game in which 
we had invested so much 
passion, was, in truth, 
shoddy and second-best com- 
pared with what went on in 
Italy and Spain. 

Now we can pretend to be 
as sleek as anyone. Five 
years ago, it would have 
been laughable to think a 
Ravanelli might rent himself 
to Middlesbrough or even 
that a Bergkamp might turn 
out for Arsenal. Nowadays 
such foreign greats are 
queueing to come here. In 
return, we are getting to like 
them. 

Even so, these foreign 
stars cannot play for 
England and the fear per- 
sists that although we are 


now rich we do not have 
authentic class. AlmA Jac- 
quet, manager of the French 
team, has lately made it 
dear that he will try to 
avoid selecting Frenchmen 
who perform week in, week 
out far English dubs. He 
thinks the English Premier 
League encourages bad hab- 
its: habits of mediocrity. If 
French players go abroad, 
says Jacquet, they ought to 
go to Italy, where subtlety 
and stylishness of play con- 
tinue to prevail 
At White Hart Lane, David 
Ginola seems a genius. In 
France or Italy, ho would not 
be allowed to shine. Our 
worry is that Jacquet may 
have a point that, however 
hard we try, however rich 
we get, something will still 
be missing from our game, 
some innate spark, some 
mag-i ra i ingredient our lads 
are just not bora with. When 


foreigners praise English 
soccer they always talk of 
hard work, stamina, determi- 
nation, and our sturdy 
refusal to give in. 

No English player takes 
the breath away - well, 
Gazza did, but in his heyday 
people used to say Gascoigne 
played “like a Brazilian". In 
other words, he seemed 
thriUingly unEnglish. Gas- 
coigne, in feet, was the one 
English player who had 
experience of playing in the 
World Cup finals; now he is 
missing. 

The others don’t know 
what to expect. On the other 
hand, most of them are more 
Europeanised than any of 
their predecessors. The Man- 
chester United kids in 
England's squad have played 
alongside Eric Cantona 
(another Frenchman Jacquet 
would not pick) and they 
have seen esteemed foreign- 


Chile are said to be almost 
as fearsome as BraziL And 
then there are the teams of 
which we know little, teams 
that rarely figure in World 
Cup glamour magazines and 
filling-station sticker albums 
- Japan, South Africa. Nor- 
way. Croatia. 

It may be we arc more 
clued up about world foot- 
ball than we used to be, but 
there are still vast gaps in 
our knowledge. And it is 
impossible to fill these with- 
out some first-hand fan expe- 
rience. I mean, who knew 
about Cameroon in 1990. or 
Bulgaria in 1994? And book- 
learning counts for little. For 
instance, my current issue of 
World Soccer gives a list of 
the most recent world rank- 
ings by Fifa, the sport's gov- 
erning body. The Brazilians 
come top. the Germans are 
runners-up, and England 
fifth. Fifth in the world: did 
you know that? 

But then, at third we find 
the Czech Republic which 
foiled to qualify for France. 
So where does that leave us, 
we amateur experts who 
want our tips to be recalled 
admiringly in a month? 1 
fear it leaves us sticking 
pins in maps, or in World 
Soccer's listings. 

The most lowly ranked 
nation to have qualified for 
France turns out to be 
Nigeria, which stands at 
65th. So, on this basis, I am 
going to start rooting for 
Nigeria - not to win the 
Cup, of course (Germany 
presumably will do that), but 
to do as well as we do. 
Remember, you read it here 
first 
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Rebirth of a champion 


John Barrett on Monica Seles 1 chance to be the greatest name in women's tennis 


What impact will European and Monetary Union have upon business ff in the UK? 


C ould the eventually 
be regarded as the 
greatest female- 
player of all time? 
When Monica Seles walks 
out on Centre Court at the 
Stade Roland Garros this 
afternoon, she may provide 
part of the answer to that 
question. 

If, as expected, the former 
world No. I beats Arantxa 
Sanchez Vicario In the final 
of the 1996 French Open, she 
will be doing far more than 
adding a 10th (brand Slam 
title to the nine she won 
before being stabbed on 
court In Hamburg In 1993 by 
Gunther Parche, a deranged 
fen of Steffi Graf. 

At the time, the injury 
seemed relatively innocuous 
but. as the months passed, it 
became apparent that the 
effect cai the psyche of the 
19-year-old Croatian was 
profound. 

Most difficult for her to 
I accept was the feet that 
Parche received no punish- 
ment for his crime. 

Unable to face the world, 
Seles retired from public 
view and embarked on a 
course of treatment and 
rehabilitation that involved 
visits to specialists in Aspen 
and psychologists in Florida 
In between practice sessions 
at her Sarasota home. 

At last, in 1995, after an 
absence of more than 27 
months and numerous false 
dawns, Seles returned to 
the circuit at the Canadian 


Recent figures released by ff consultancy Gartner Group, estimate the cost of preparing 
the IT systems of European businesses to deaf with European economic aid monkery 
union to be es much as £150bn. 


For business with customers, suppliers and subsidiaries in Europe, EMU will have a 
mgor Impact on your organisation. Although the UK does not plan to Join EMU In the first 
wave It is crucial to consider what actions should be taken now. This seminar will provide 
a fbnsn for outlining the reaHties of EMU and its Implications on business practice and 
technology. 


Choired by Paul Taylor, Financial Times FT Correspondent, guest speakers combine 
perspectives from Government, the financial sector and commercial enterprise. 


Speakers Include: 

Alan Dotmefly HEP, the Labour Member of the European ParBamant for Tyne A West 

He has a particular Interest In this subject having been Labour spokesman on European 
Parliament Economic and Monetary Affairs and Industrial PoHcy (1991-94). 

Stephen Brennan, a member of the E xe c u ti v e Group of the Royal Bank of Scotland and 
Group EMU Programme M anager . As head of Service Improvement within the Operations 
Division, Mr Brarman has responsibility for managing the Group's EMU taskforce. 


Commencing with breakfast at 08.00am and running for approximately 2 hours from 
09.00am, this seminar will be held at Financial Times, One So u thw a rk Bridge, London 
SE1 Sill- 


Cost: £50. 


To reserve your place at this event, please contact 
Sarah i’ zzord on either: 

Tel: (44) (0)171 873 481£ Rue (44) (0)171 873 3585 
or email: sarahJezzardOfLcom 


In association with 


Microsoft 
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Open in August. Now an 
American citizen, she 
picked up where she had left 
off. 

Racing' through a high- 
class field she played bril- 
liantly to beat Amanda 
Coetzer 6-0 6-1 in the most 
onesided final in the event's 
history. 

Three weeks later, it took 
a monumental effort from 
Steffi Graf to beat Seles in 
the US Open final. 

Seles, it seemed, would 
soon overtake her great Ger- 
man rival again at the top of 
the world game - as she had 
first done In 1991 when, aged 
17 years 3 months, she had 
become the youngest to head 
the rankings. 

Then tragedy struck again. 
The news that her father, 
Karolj, was suffering from a 
terminal illness shattered 
the family. 

It was Karolj, a cartoonist 
and TV director, who had 
interested Seles In tennis as 
a child. 

He would paint Disney 
characters on the tennis 
balls to amuse her. He was 
also her coach throughout 
the golden years and had 
shared in the joy of all those 
Grand Slam titles that had 
made her the most success- 
ful player for her age of an 
time. 

As she tried to pick up the 
threads of her life, Seles was 
further frustrated by a series 
of niggling injuries that con- 
stantly Interrupted her prog- 


ress. Five tournament wins 
in 1996, including a fourth 
Australian Open, earned her 
a year-end ranking of No. 2 
but, when she broke a finger 
in December, she knew that 
her start to 1997 would be 
delayed. 

She could not begin 
competing until March, 
when her loss to Martina 
Hingis in the Upton final 
was particularly poignant 

With this win the 16-year- 


AU the old 
ferocity was 
there, 

accompanied 
by the 

familiar grunt 


old Swiss miss not only 
displaced the injured Graf 
from the No.l world rank- 
ing; she also took Seles’ 
record as the youngest to fin 
that position. 

With her participation con- 
stantly overshadowed by 
news of her father's deterior- 
ating condition, it was no 
surprise that Seles had 
dropped from No. 2 to No.5 
by the end of 1997. Nor was 
it surprising that she 
skipped file first two months 
of 1998 to spend time with 
her father. 

After only four tourna- 
ment appearances - the last 


in Rome during the first 
week of May - it was appar- 
ent that her usual commit- 
ment was lacking. 

Her heart and mind were 
elsewhere. 

One week after returning 
to the family home in Flo- 
rida. her father lost his fight 
against stomach cancer. In 
his last days, he had made it 
dear to Seles that he hoped 
she would resume her career 
and find happiness in the 
game she loved. 

“He just wanted me to do 
what I wanted to do," she 
said, “and te nnis Ls one of 
the things I love to do." 

Karolj would have been 
overjoyed to be at Roland 
Garros on Thursday. And 
very proud. 

The manner of Seles' stun- 
ning 6-3 6-2 win over Hingis 
in the semi-final was 
remarkable from one so 
short of matchplay. 

It was the first that ttm» 
Seles had beaten Hingis in 
six meetings and it provided 
ample revenge for the loss in 
Key Blscayne last year. 

All the old ferocity from 
the back of the court was 
there, accompanied by the 
familiar grunt; so was 
the consistency, the factor 
that had been lacking in the 
previous round against Jana 
Novotna who had led by a 
set and a service break. 

Gavin Hopper can take 
some of the credit, too. 
Sri as' new Australian coach 
specialises in getting his 


charges super fit and already 
Seles has shed excess / 

pounds and is moving better. 

“I talked with Gavin about 
where I wanted to take my 
game . . . that was to play ' > 

even better than 1 did in 1990 
and ail those years. But I ‘"i 
had to realise the commit- 
men t 1 had to the game In 
those years. ■ - 

“Right now, for the next > . . 
five years. I really want to 
commit to it and work just 
as hard. I feel that is where 
my game will have to go 
because the women's game 
has changed so much. It's 
going to keep chang in g . You . j-':- - 
have to change with the 4Y : . 
times." W 

All this is bad news for -■ 

Hingis, Venus and Serena ■_!' *■ 
Williams, Anna Kounnkova' • 

and the other young hope- V" 1 

fins who all feel they have a ... 
chance of becoming the next ™ 
world No.l. 

Improbable as it seemed 
even as recently as last . 

March, on the evidence of ‘ 
these championships Monica' 

Seles may yet start accumu* , : v‘ 
feting two or three Grand ■>.’ ... 
Siam titles per year as she ,\V 
did five years ago. 

Today Sanchez Vicario 
will be trying to prevent that V . 

happening. But with only - . 

two wins against Seles In '• 

their is meetings, her \'~ 
chances seem slim. _ • 

We could all be about to 
enjoy the rebirth of poten- 
tfally the greatest champion v^O 
of them all. V 
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What’s on 
around the 
world 

■ AMSTERDAM 


EXHIBITIONS 

ngkarauaemn 

Tet 31-20-673 2121 

• Drawings from the Golden Age- 
special display of 100 17th century Dutch 
drawings. Highlights include landscapes 
by ytsscber, Van tier Velde and Van 
Gogen; to Jul 12 

S The Secret Unlocked; German 

Furniture Opened Nine pieces dating 

from the end of the 16th to the end of 
the 18th century, chosen from the 
■ “uii- tjj'v , museum's collection of cabinets, and 
*3 1 jfepened to reveal secret compartments 
J** i .rand hidden drawers. Includes four pieces 
by Abraham and David Roentgen; to 
Aug 30 
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OPERA 

Neflwftaids Opera, Het Muzfektheatar 

Tet 31-20-551 8911 
Siegfried: by Wagner. New production 
conducted by Hartmut Haenchen in a 
staging by Pierre Audi; Jun 9 

■ BADEN-BADEN 

OPERA 

i n te rna t io nal Festival 
Tet 49-711-780 4166 
* The Ftoyal Opera, Covent Garden: Die 
Agyptische Helena, by R. Strauss. 
Christian Thielemann conducts a 
production starring Deborah Voigt In the 
title rale, with Reiner Goldberg and Lyuba 
Kazarnovskaya, on the opening night of 
he festival, in the new Ftestsplelhaus; 

£1 

B BARCELONA 

EXHIBITION 
Rmdactt Joan Mr 6 
Titf 34-3-329 1908 
wwwJ 3 cn.fynlro.es 

Private negatives, public fictions: 100 
photographs from the collection of the 
Mus 6 e National tf Ait Modeme in Paris. 
Includes works by Robert Doisneau, Dora 
Maar and Man Ray; to Jul 12 
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■ BASLE 

EXHIBITION 
Kunstmuseum 
Tet 41-61-271 0828 
wwwJunstnuseumbasal.ch 
Andy Warhol: Drawings 1942-1987. 
Around 230 works by the American pop 
artist, most of them on loan from the 
Andy Warhol Museum in Pittsburgh and 
Ube Warhol Foundation in New York; to 

Shi 



The Royal Swetfish Balet In MacmMan’s ‘Mayer fi ng ' , at toe Royal Opera House, Stockholm, on Tuesday 


119 


■ BERGAMO 

EXMBITION 

Accademia Carrara 

Lorenzo Lotto: RecBscoverad Master of 

the Renaissance. 50 paintings, many of 

them on loan from churches and 

museums; to Jun 28 . 
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■ BERLIN 

:> *5 CONCERTS 
Konzerthaus 

• . Tet 49-30-203090 

"1 • Berfin Symphony Orchestra: 

• : conducted by WassfflJ anatekq in works 
. • -• ** by Strav in sky and Tchaikovsky: Jun 6 
• Berlin Symphony Or c hestr a: 

by Michael Schonwandt in 
Vs “Turangaffla“ Symphony; Jun 

- • Deutsches Symphonie-Orchestw 

... Berth: conducted by Vlacftrer Ashkenazy 
..... tar- h a programme of works by Mozart. With 
. .. - -V axe soloist Martto-Utrich Serin and 
- harpist Nina Schtemm; Jim 8 
... v 1 • International Chamber Orchestra: 

■ ■■?■’ conducted by Nikolaus Harnoncourt In 
• »• works by Mozart and Handel With 
Concentus Musicus and soprano Sytvia 
-McNair, Jun 9 



PWrarmonki 

Tet 49-30-2548 8354 
Berfln PhBharmcnic Orchestra; conducted 
by Lain Maazel in works by Strauss and 
.ttagnenJun9, 10. 11 



ftjUNCE 
iBeutsche Oper 

Tet 49-30-34384-01 

production 
and directed 
by Pater Schaufuss, after August 
SouniomrfBe; Jun 6 


, La Sylphlde; revival of a pn 
.... '1 j ;l ^ designed by David Waflcer i 

" • ' •' hr lUarCAKoi^nc sRa rB 


^ 0PBIA 

Dwitsche Oper 


. i;-; 


Tet 49 - 30 - 34384-01 
Manore by Massenet New production 
conducted by JlPi Kout In a staging by 
1 ' ■ Casare Liava With sets by Marguerite 
Poland costumes by Liilgp Pw»fl»: Jo * 1 
— 7.11 


■BOLOGNA 


• ' ; Taatro Comu na l e 
■ Tet39-51-529S99 
" [Vi/mj’ietbjno^ 

- r ,&$n Glovannt by Mozart New 
. -.i.^iducfion concfaicted by Dartlele GaSti In 
1 -**“9ing ty Gianfranco de Boeto, with 
.c jWBnsby Pasqoale Grosst; Jun 8 , 11 

BONN 

VEXMBmON 

^ ’ Kunst- and Aus^feSimgshaSe der 
j “wtoesrepubllk Deutschland 

;^t49428-9T7 1000 
.. .. J^Jah-bonocfe 

..^^latesttatheXareatCoSectlons 

' ’ • v *®das b devoted to the Musde du Petit 
fWals in Paris. Concentrating on the 
WUsaum's holdings of 19th century ^ 

V . Stench art, this show comprises nearly 
. 200 works rangir^ across pafeitlng, 

.. ' . . draaikigaid sculpture, and Indudes 
by Inyes, Oetecrobc and 8 m 
. ‘ .7 ^hpmsskirfsts; to Sep 27 


> CHICAGO 

, rJONcarrs - 
• Orchestra Hal ■ 

. . Tat 1-312-294-3000 

- ^^.qhksyosymphony.arg 


Chicago %mphony Orchestra: 
conducted to works by Beethoven and R. 
Strauss by Daniel Barenboim, who also 
performs Piano Concerto No. 5. With 
soprano Jane Eagien; Jun 6 

EXHIBITIONS 
Art Institute Of Chicago 
Tet 1-312-443 3600 
vmwMrUc.edu 

Songs on Stone: James McNefll Whistler 
and the Art of Lithography. Around 200 
woks by the American expatriate, 
including drawings, etchings and 
paintings; to Aug 30 

■ CLEVELAND 

EXHIBITIONS 
. Cleveland Museum of Art 
Teh 1-216-421 7340 
www.cfemusartcom 
Gifts of the hffle: Ancient Egyptian 
Faience. Display of ceramics, known as 
faience, a mixture worked by the 
EQypttens and regarded by them as 
magical. Brings together over 200 works, 
including statuettes of ktogs,.gods, and 
animate, and Inlaid boxes ranging over 
5000 yews. Includes works borrowed 
from pubfic and private collections to the 
US aid Europe; to Jul 5 

■ FLORENCE . 

OPERA 

Maggio Musicals Ftoran&no 
Tet 39-55-21 1158 
wwwjTtaggt oU orentino.com 
Wozzeck: by Berg. New production by 
William Friedkto, conducted by Zubin 
Mehta; Teatro Comunale; Jun 8 

■ GLYNDEBOURNE 

OPERA 

Gayndebouroe Festival Opera 
Tet 44-1273-815 OOO 

• Cost Fan Tutta: by Mozart New 
production by Graham Vick, conducted 
by Andrew Davis. Cast indudes Afan 
Opie and Barbara Frtttofl. WBh the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra; 

Jun 6 , 9, 12 

• Katya Kabanova: by JandCek. Revival 
of Nikolaus Lahnhotf s production, 
conducted by Yakov Knatzberg, with 
designs by Tobias Hoheteel. Cast 
Indudes Amanda Roocroft. With the 
London Philharmonic Orchestra; 

Jun 7, 11 

■ HELSINKI 

OPERA 

Finnish National Opera 

Teh 358-9-4030 2211 . 

• Die WaflcQre: revival of last year's 
collaborafion between Leif Segerstan 
and GtHz. Friedrich, with designs by 
Gottfrfend Pte; Jun 11 . 

• Siegfried: by W^jner. Conductor Leif 
Segerstem, dlractor G 6 tz Friedrich and 
designer Gottfried PBz continue their 

'■ coBaboratlon on the Ring with this new. 
productioi. The tide rote b sung by Stig‘ 
Andersor, Jun 8 

• The Magic flute: by Mozart New 
production by Swedish director Etienne 
Gteser, designed by Peter Tinberg; 

JunlO t 

■ LONDON 

CONCERTS ‘ 

Barbican HaU 
Tat 44-171 -6388891 

'• London Symphony Orchestra: 
.conducted by Andr 6 Previn in works by 
Copland. Baber and Gershwin; Jun 7 

• LonckxiSynipftdriyOi^^ 
conducted by Bernard Haitink In works 


by Mozart and Strauss; Jun 11 

Royal Festival Hall 

Tet 44-171-960 4242 
PHtoarmonia Orchestra: conducted by 
Valery Gergiev in works by Mussorgsky 
and Stravinsky, Jun 7 

Wfigmore Hal 

Tat 44-171-935 2141 

• Aaron Rosanto redial by the violinist 
of works by Beethoven, Bach and 
Brahms, accompanied by Hugh Sung; 
Jun 10 

• Barbara Bormey: recital by the 
soprano of works by Brahms, Previn, 

. Schoenberg and Mahler. Accompanied 
by Malcolm Martineau; Jun 6 

• Catherine Malfitana recital by the 
soprano of works by Bolcom, Poulenc 
and Gershwin. Accompanied by Robert 
Tweet en: Jun 8 

• Nash Ensemble: Michael Berkeley 
50th Birthday Concert, conducted by 
Martyn Brabbins, with mezzo soprano 
Jean Rigby. Programme Includes works 
by Berkeley, Brahms and Mozart; Jun 9 

EXHIBITIONS 
Hayward Gallery 

Teh 44-171-261 0127 
wwwJjayward-gaSery.orgMk 
Anish Kapoor one of a generation of 
British artists who came to prominence in 
the 1980s, Kapoor creates sculptures 
using stone, steel, and mirrored metal 
This is the first major showing of his 
work to a pubfic gallery in Britain, aid 
Includes massive new stone pieces; to 
Jun 14 

National Gafiery 

Tet 44-171-839 3321 
Masters of Light Dutch Painting from 
Utrecht to the Golden Age. Brings 
together 74 works produced by painters 
working in the city of Utrecht to the first 
half of the 17th centuy; to Aug 2 

National Portraft Gallery 

Tet 44-171-306 0055 

High Society: Edw a rdia n Photographs. A 

collection of studio portraits, reprinted 

from a recently redisco v ered cache of 
original negatives. Subjects Include Lloyd 
George, Winston Churchill and Lfifle 
Langtry; to Jun 21 

Royal Academy of Arts 

Tet 44-171-300 8000 

• Holy Russia: Icons and the FHsa of 
Moscow 1400-1800. SO rarely exhibited 
icons lent by Russian museums are the 

centrepiece of this exhibition, which also 
Includes 16 manuscripts; to Jun 14 

• Sunmer Exhfiirtlon: held every year 
since the Academy's foundation In 1768, 
the world's largest open exhibition 
displays work by established painters 

■and sculptors alongside that of younger 
and less well known ar tists; to Aug 18 

Tate Qahiy 

Tet 44-171-887 8000 
9 Ludan Freud: Some New Paintings. 
More than 20 recent works, many of 

them completed during the last year and 
never before pubfcty exhibited In Britain. 
Includes characteristic, large-scale stucfio 
nudes, and portraits of the artist’s 
daughters; to JU 26 

• Turna and the Scientists: An Artist to 
Two Oultunte. Display demonstrating the 
Importance of Turner's retetionahip with 
Ks scientific contemporaries, and the 
Impact on Us work of new technologies; 
to Jun 21 

Victoria and Albert Museum 
Tat 44-171-438JB00 . . 

The Power of ttitfPoster toducEng 

‘ i the 1880s and 189Gs 


as well as the work of contemporary 
designers and agencies; 
to Jul 26 

OPB1A 

Barbican Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-638 8891 
L’Orfeo: by Monteverdi. American 
choreographer Trisha Brown makes her 
debut as an opera director with this 
production, which is designed by Roland 
AescUimann and conducted by Rerte 
Jacobs; Jun 6 

English National Opera, London 
Co Bseu m 

Tel: 44-171-632 8300 
9 Carmen: David Ritch and John La 
Bouchardtere direct a revival of Jonathan 
Miner's production, conducted by Noel 
Davies. The title role is sung by Salty 
Burgess; Jun 11 

• Manort by Massenet New production 
by David McVicar, designed by Tanya 
McCaflfa. Rosa Marmion sings the Ufa 
role and the conductor Is Paul Daniel 
{Michael Lloyd on Jun 12); Jun 6 . 10, 12 

THEATRE 

Comedy Theatre 

Tel: 44-171-369 1731 

The Real Inspector Hound by Tom 

Stoppard and Black Comedy by Peter 

Shaffer. Double bill directed by Greg 

Dolan 

Lyric Shaftesbury 

Tet 44-171-494 5045 

Closer: written and directed by Patrick 

Marber. West End transfer after a sell-out 

run at the National Theatre 

National Theatre, Cotteeloe 
Tel: 44-171-452 3000 
Copenhagen: Michael Frayn's first 
original play for the National is about the 
meeting In 1941 of German physicist 
Wemer Heisenberg and his Danish 
counterpart Niels Bohr. Directed by 
Michael Blakemore 

National Theatre, Lyttelton 

Tel: 44-171-452 3000 

Othello: by Shakespeare. San Mendes 

directs David Harewood, Simon Russell 

Beale aid Claire Skinner 

Na ti on al Theatre, Ofivfer 

Tel: 44-171-452 3000 
An Enemy of the People: by Ibsen. 
Directed by Trevor Nwin and starring Ian 
McKfcllen 

Shakespeare's Globe 
Tet 44-171-401 9919 

• As You Like It; by Shakespeare. 
Directed by Lucy BaRey. With Anastasia 
HiJJe as Rosalind 

• The Merchant of Venice: by 
Shakespeare. Directed by Richard Olivier 
and designed by Jenny TiramanL With 
Norman Kenbup and Mark Rylance 

■ MANCHESTER 

OPERA 

Palace Theatre 

Tel: 44-161-242 2503 
9 Opera North: Joan of Arc, by Verdi. 
New production by Philip Prowse, 
conducted by Richard Fames with a cast 
headed by Susannah GtanviUe and Arthur 
Davies; Jun 10 

• Opera North: Eugene Onegin, by 
Tchaikovsky. New production by Dafia 
Ibetoauptaite, conducted by Steven 
Sloane. The cast b led by Alwyn MeUor 
and Pater Savfdge; Jun 12 

■ MILAN 

OPERA 


Teafro aBa Scab 

Tet 39-2-88791 

www.kscalaJri3enoJt 

Marion Lescaut by Puccini. Production 

by Liliana Cavani conducted by Riccardo 

Mute; Jun 8 , 10, 11 

■ MUNICH 

CONCERTS 
PtiBharmonle Gastalg 
Tet 49-89-5481 8181 
9 Munich Phtturmonic Orchestra: to 
chanber music by Barriire, Haydn, 
Boccherini, Dragonsttj, Rossini, Weber 
and Mozart; Jun 7 
9 Munich Philharmonic Orchestra: 
conducted by Horst Stein to Pfitznerts 
"Von dautscher Saete". With soloists 
Doris SoffeL Luana DaVoi, Thomas 

Moser and Alfred Muff; Jun 11 

■ NEW YORK 

EXHIBITIONS 

MetropoBtaa Museum of Art 
Tet 1-212-879 5500 
MWWJ7Mtmuseuni.org 

• Charies-Honort Lanmier 
(1779-1519): around 50 pieces of 
furniture by the French cabinetmaker 
who made Ns name in New York; to 
Jim 14 

• Pierre-Pad Prud'hon (1758-1823): first 
American ret r o sp ective of work by the 
French court painter and draftsman, who 
won acclaim during the years spanning 
the Revolution, the Empire and the 
Restoration for his aBegories and 
portraits. Includes 60 paintings and 100 
works on paper; to Jun 7 

• Sir Edward Burne-Jones; first 
American exhibition devoted to the 
19th-century British artist, comprising 
more than 200 works, Including 
tapestries and Jewellery as wefl as 
paintings; to Sep 6 , then travelling to 
Europe 

Museum of Modem Art 

Teh 1-212-708 9480 
wwwjnonta.org 

Bonnard (1867-1947): transferring from 
London’s Tate Gallery, this major 
retrospective focuses on more than 100 
paintings produced between the 1890s 
and 1940s. Includes landscapes, still 
Wes, a series of nudes, and several 
self-portraits; to Oct 1 

THEATRE 

Broadhurst Theatre 

Tat 1-212-239 6200 

The Judas Kbs: by David Hare. Richard 

Eyre directs Liam Neeson as Oscar WDda 

in thb Almeida Theatre production 

Cort Theatre 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

Freak: John Legutzamo's 

autobiographical one-man show about 

growing up in New York, directed by 

David Bar Katz 

Golden Theatre 
Tet 1-212-239 6200 
The Chns: by Ionesco. Th 6 Atre de 
CompOdte/Royal Court production 
transferring from London. Simon 
McBumey directs Geraldine McEwan and 
• Richard Briers 

Joseph Papp Pubfic Theatre 

Tet 1-212-2602400 
. The Cripple of In'shmaan: by Martin 
McDoni^h. Directed by Jerry Zaks 

KRKatNub 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

Cabaret revfval of the 1966 Kander and 

Ebb musical directed by Sam Mendes 

and Rob Marshall, in a Roundabout 

Theatre production starring Natasha 

Richardson 

Longacre Theatre 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

Golden Child: David Henry Hwang’s 1996 
drama explores the impact of Christianity 
upon a Chinese fern fly. Directed by 
James Laptoe 

Theatre Four 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

The Seagull: by Chekhov. New 

production by the Blue Light Theatre 

Company, to a translation by Tom 

Stoppard. Cast Indudes Maria Tucd 


photography and portraits: to Jun 29 

■ ROTTERDAM 

EXHIBITIONS 

Kunsthal 

Tel: 31-70-440 0300 

• Look at me: Fashion and Photography 
to Britain 1960 to the present First stop 
for a touring exhibition which tracks the 

development of fashion photography. 

with its emphasis firmly on popular 
culture rather than haute couture; to Aug 
9 

• Roger Baflen: This Africa Works 
representing South Africa's white rural 
poor, by the American photographer 
(b-1950); to Jun 21 

■ SAN FRANCISCO 

CONCERTS 

Davies Symphony Hall 

Tet 1-41S-864 6000 

wwwMbyntphony.org 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra: 

conducted by Michael Titeon Thomas in 

works by Mahler, including Symphony 

No. 5. With mezzo soprano Frederica von 

Stade; Jun 12 

■ STOCKHOLM 

DANCE 

Royal Opera House 
Tel: 46-8-248240 

To celebrate Its 225th anravorsary. the 
Royal Swedish BaHet is giving a special 
series of performances. Opening with 
works from the BaHet Suftdois repertoire, 
choreographed by Jean Bdriin in the 
1920s. other highlights of the festival 
include a staging of MacMillan's 
Mayerfmg on Jun 9 

■ TOKYO 

CONCERT 
Suntory Hall 
Tet 81-3-3584 9999 

9 New York Philharmonic, conducted by 
Kurt Masur in works by Copland and 
Tchaikovsky; Jun 8 

9 Yomiuri Nippon Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Jeffrey Tate in Haydn's Die 
Jahreszerten; Jun 11 

■ VENICE 

EXHIBITION 
Palazzo Grass! 

Tef.- 39-41-523 1680 
www.palazzograssUt 
Picasso: 1917-1924. Beginning with 
works inspired by hts designs for the 
theatre and ballet, and the characters of 
the Commedia d sir Arte, this major 
display also picks up the return to 
classicism which coincided with 
Picasso's first visit to Italy in 1917; to 
Jun 28 

■ VIENNA 

EXHIBITION 

Kunstfonim der Bank Austria 

Tel: 43-1-533 2266 

From Monet to Picasso: display of 120 
works, starting with French 
Impressionism and Pointillism, and 
ranging through the Russian avant-garde 
and German Modernism to 1945; to 
Jun 28 

■ WASHINGTON 

CONCERTS 
Kennedy Center 
Tet 1-202-4674600 
www.kennecfycentar.orgl 
9 National Symphony Orchestra: 
conducted by Leonard SlatMn in Mahler's 
Symphony No. 3. With mezzo-soprano 
Wendy White; Concert Hall; Jun 6 

• National Symphony Orchestra: 
Caribbean Festival concert conducted by 
Leonard Slatidn. Programme of works by 
Copland, Sandoval and Bernstein. With 
trumpeter Arturo Sandoval; Concert Hall; 
Jun 11 

• National Symphony Orchestra: 
Caribbean Festival concert conducted by 
Leonard Slatkin. Programme of works by 
Gould, Camilo and Gershwin. With 
pianist Michel Camfio; Concert Hall; 

Jun 12 


Walter Kerr Theatre 

Tet 1-212-239 6200 

The Beauty Queen of Leenane: by Martin 
McDonagh. With Anna Manahan and 
Marie Mullen 

■ OSAKA 

EXHIBITION 

The Museum of Art, Kintetsu 
ret 81-6-624 1111 
Aubrey Beardsley: more than 200 
drawings, prints, posters and books 
created during the brief period of the 
artist's fame; to Jun 8 

■ OTTAWA 

EXHIBITION 

National GaBwy of Canada 

Tet 1-613-990 1985 

Picasso: 100 works on loan from the 

Museum of Modem Art to New York. 

Spanning his career, the broadly 

chronotogicaJ display (ndudas paintings, 

drawings, prints and sculptures; to Jut 12 

■ PARIS 

CONCERT 

TtteAtre des Champs Byefes 

Tet 33-1-49525050 

Orchestra de Parte: conducted by Louis 
Langtee to works by Schubert and FsunL 
with soprano Ruth ZIesak. baritone 
Stephan Genz, and choir lad by Arthur 
Oldham; Jun 8 

EXHIBITIONS 

Centre Georges Pompidou 
Tet 33-1-4478 1275 
www.cnac-gpJr 

Max Ernst Sculptures, mafa on a at 
paysages. Around 100 sculptures and 
patottogs by ihe German-bom artist 
(1891-1976), who lived and worked to 
Paris and the US; to Aug 17 

Grand Patiris 

Tet 33-1-4413 1730 

Man Ray: major exhibition of works by 

the photographer, drawing out the 

contrasts between the different styles 

and techniques with which he worked. 

The display wfll Include landscape 


EXHIBITIONS 
National Gallery of Art 
Tet 1-202-737 4215 
www.nga.gov 

9 Alexander Cal der (1898-1976): around 
250 works, among tiiem some of the 
best examples of Calder's formally 
Innovative sculpture. Alongside the 
mobiles and stabiles are selected 
paintings, drawings and jeweflery; to 
Jul 12 

• Artists and Avant-Garde Theatre in 
Paris: exhibition exploring the dynamic 
relationship between the visual and 
performing arts which developed to Paris 
to the 1880s and 1890s, when theatres 
tike the Th63tre de L’Oeuvre produced 
new plays by French and foreign writers 
(Ibsen, WHde), and original prints were 
commissioned to decorate theatre 
pro gra ms. The exhibition celebrates the 
gift by Martin and Liana Atlas of their 

co Section of theatre programs; from Jun 
7toSep 7 

• Degas at the Races: horse racing, like 

the baflet, was an Important and 
longstanding theme in Degas' work. This 
display comprises 100 variations on this 
theme and Includes paintings, pastels, 
drawings, prints and sculptures: to Jul 12 

• Mark Rothko: major retrospective of 
the American abstract artist. Including 
loans frail Europe and Japan. The 100 
works on display encompass all phases 
of Rothko’s career; to Aug 16 

THEATRE 
Kennedy Center 

Tet 1-202-4674600 
vnm.kenneifyGertter.otg/ 

The Royal Shakespeare Company 
presents a season of five plays. Matthew 
Warchus's production of Hamlet opens 
on Jun 9 at the Elsenhower Theatre, with 
Alex Jennings In the title role. Henry VIII, 
directed by Greg Doran and starring Paul 
Jesson and Jane Lapotaire, opens the 
same everting In the Terrace Theatre. 

Both runs end on Jun 21. The other 
plays to the season are Krapp’s Last 
Tape, CymboUne and Everyman. 

Arts Guide by Susanna Rustin 
e-maS: susanraurustinOfLcom 
AddftSonai listings supptetf by 
ArtBase tel: 31-20-684 6441 
fHnaB: artbasHJpLnet 
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Wall Street 
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They thought it was 
over - but it isn’t 

John Labate finds that the Asian factor 
has come back to haunt investors 


Kicked out and booted up 

Philip Coggan looks back at a wee k of surprises 


I t was not too long ago 
that US investors com- 
fortably discounted the 
impact of Asia's finan- 
cial and political crises on 
their own financial markets. 
Robust economic growth, 
low Inflation and tight 
labour markets seemed to 
insulate the US from outside 
forces. Trade figures aside, 
the evidence remained thin 
that Asia was making a 
dent. 

Due largely due to such a 
domestic focus, the Dow 
Jones Industrial Average 
dlmbed swiftly above 9,000 
by mid -April, adding 1,000 
points in a breathless six- 
week ride. Now, though, the 
magic has faded. Hie market 
entered a volatile new phase 
in May as warnings about 
earnings continued to mount 
and fears grew that Asia's 
turbulence will be more 
protracted than many had 
expected. 

As a result the Dow has 
been locked in a tight range, 
having trouble keeping 
above the 9,000 level, with 
wild upward swings one day 
followed by sharp downward 
spirals the next This week 
was no different as technol- 
ogy shares took the lead. 

At the start of the week, 
Intel, the largest semicon- 
ductor producer, fell sharply 
after announcing a delay In 
the release of its next gener- 
ation microprocessor, an 
issue not related directly to 
Asia. But later In the week, 
the company's earnings esti- 
mates were scaled back by 
analysts, sending its shares 
to a 52-week low at $65ft, 
with Asia one of several con- 
cerns. 

Yesterday, another semi- 
conductor giant. Motorola, 
stepped up to bat saying it 
will take a $1.95bn charge in 
the second quarter and make 
a sweeping 10 per cent cut in 
its workforce. Investors were 
mildly impressed with the 
embattled company's plans. 
By midday, Its shares were 
higher, at $52A, and the 
market was In rally mode, 
with the Dow up by more 
than 100 by early afternoon. 
"Clearly, there’s something 
going on in the technology 
industry that might have 
occurred without Asia, but it 
is being exacerbated by 
what’s going on in Asia,” 
said Charles Hill, director of 
research at First Call. 

Same of the more bearish 
analysts see troubles widen- 
ing out as Asia continues to 
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fall back, taking the profits 
of many US corporations 
with them. "The Asian prob- 
lems couldn’t have impacted 
us immediately," said Bill 
Fleckenstein, head of Fleck- 
enstein Capital, a Seattle- 
based hedge fund. "It takes a 
while for things to back up 
the food chain.” 

One company that worries 
some analysts especially is 
AMP, a Pennsylvania pro- 
ducer of electrical connec- 
tion devices for a range of 
industries covering the auto- 
motive. computer, industrial 
and consumer sectors. In 
mid-May. the company 
warned that its second quar- 
ter earnings per share would 

be lower than the 54 cents 
analysts were expecting 
because of weakness in the 
Asia-Pacific region. The con- 
sensus forecast now Is for 

earnin gs of 41 cents. 

What Fleckenstein and 
others suspect Is that a 
growing number of compa- 
nies will see real problems 
develop from their ties to 
Asia. Such a broadening out 
of Asian-based wa rning s has 
taken place already in such 
sectors as basic materials, 
chemicals, and footware sec- 
tors. This week, Northwest 
Airlines warned the market 
that Asian weakness, on top 
of labour problems, would 
cause its earnings to be con- 
siderably lower than the con- 
sensus forecast. Analysts 
were expecting the company 
to report earnings per share 
of $1.62 but those who have 
revised their estimates now 
go for 83 cents, according to 
First Call. In the cyclical sec- 
tors, International Paper has 
made similar warnings 
based on Asian troubles. 


Analysts remain divided 
about the impact of Asia an 
corporate earnings, and an 
the US economy generally. 
On the one ha n d, a severe 
drop in Asian demand, 
accompanied by crashing 
currency values, would be a 
strongly negative factor far 
companies with growing 
exposures to those mar- 
kets. 

But the other school of 
thmig ht hag been that the 
"Asian effect” would have 
only a modest impact on US 
robustness, doing little to 
cool an overheating econ- 
omy and avoid an interest 
rate increase by the Federal 
Reserve. Either way. Wall 
Street loses, either at the 
hand of slower corporate 
earnings growth or higher 
interest rates. 

First Call estimates that 
second-quarter earnings pa- 
share for the Standard A 
Poor’s 500 is expected to 
show 5.4 per cent growth, 
year-over-year. That is down 

from a rise of 12* * per cent 
forecast on January l, 
although Hill reports that 
paming* revisions for the 
second quarter do not 
appear to be as severe as 
they wee for the first quar- 
ter - so fer. anyway. But the 
next few weeks surely wfll 
remain volatile as investor 
confidence in the market 
either grows or diminishes 
on the back of what happens 
in Asia. 

Dow Jones lad Away* 

Monday 8*22*7 + 22.42 ' 

Tuesday 8*81.24 -31.13 

Wednesday 8*0180-87.44 . 
Thursday 8*70*6 +60176 


I t was Just shout a seme 
draw on the surprise 
front; was the bigger 
shock of the week the 
dropping of Paul Gascoigne 
from the England World Cup 
squad or the decision of the 
Bank of England to raise 
. interest rates? 

He is portly. too 

much and is zxit getting any 
younger. But it might be 
wrong to blame Bank gover- 
nor Eddie George for the 
rate increase. The rumours 
are that he was outvoted 
with the help of the new 
chief economist, John 
Vickers. 

Gazza threw a tantrum at 
the news of his omfafikm but 
the stock market reacted in 
a much calmer P»shim — the 
FTSE 100 index fell just 37 
points on the day and 
rebounded 86* points to 
5*47.3 yesterday - to the 
Bank's move, which hardly 
any economists had pre- 
dicted. Investors seemed to 
take the view that the rate 
increase represented the 


final move in the cycle. 

Ironically, the stock mar- 
ket itself might bear a good 
part of the blame for the 
increase. The Bank cited the 
pick-up in growth of average 
earnings as one of the key 
reasons for the fhang p; since 
its last inflation report, aver- 
age earnings growth has 
risen to 4* pm cent a year. 

Some economists blame 
the financial sector and, in 
particular, the huge bonuses 
paid to City traders, as being 
responsible for the earnings 
pick-up. And one of the rea- 
sons for bonuses being so 
generous is the buoyancy of 
the stock market 

if average earnings growth 
slips back in the coming 
months, it seems likely that 
the UK has seen the peak in 
rates. But if it becomes clear 
that wage pressures are con- 
tinuing, >hnn thw COUld 
decide to act again - and the 
stock market might not be 
so sanguine next time. 

If the outlook for interest 
rates has became even mur- 


kier in the wake of the rate 
inc reas e, so has the prospect 
for corporate profits. Hie 
manufacturing sector is 
being squeezed from all 
sides. Sven though sterling 
did not push highe r after the 
rate rise, the chances of a 
further decline from DM&9D 
must have been reduced; 
exporters will continue to 
struggle. Hie domestic mar- 
ket s* 0 * 1 "* likely to provide 
little comfort, especially if 
the Bank is successful in 
slowing the economy. And 
the ti ght labour market is 
putting pressure on their 
labour costs. 

Corporate earning * drive 
the stock market in 

one of two ways; either earn- 
ings can grow or the rating 
(the price-earnings multiple) 
attached to ifra* multiple rfln 
increase. With the price- 
earnings ratio attached to 
the All-Share index at 22, 
around its highest level for 
30 years, it would seem 

imKVoly that thn marfcpt can 

gain much from multiple 
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nr pansinn. This is not the 

samp as saying that the ratio 
has to ML Two things jus- 
tify a high p/e ratio at the 
moment; a subdued rate of 
inflation and a gilt yield 

which is at its lowest level 
for 30 years. But it would 
seem more likely that the 
best prospects for a market 
rise come from profit 
growth. According to the 
Estimate Directory, hot- 
tom-up forecasts for corpo- 
rate earnings are still 
looking for 10* per cent over 
1998. 

That represents the 
well-known optimism of indi- 
vidual company analysts, 
who usually pitch their fore- 
casts higher *hnn the “top- 
down” strategists; the latter 
seem to be looking for 
growth in the 5-8 per cent 
range. The prospect, there- 
fore, is for a number of dis- 
appointments at the individ- 
ual corporate level. Siebe. for 
example, announced a 15 per 
cent rise in pre-tax profits 
this week but saw its shares 
fall 9* per cent as it warned 
that tougher global eco- 
nomic conditions would 
force it to cut jobs and accel- 
erate cost savings. 

Such a process would not 
be too damaging for the 
overall market; after aU, it 
happens almost every year. 
Bat perhaps even the top- 
down strategists could be too 
optimistic about the pros- 
pects for profits growth. 

At the national accounts 
level, gross trading profits 
fell by 3.4 per cent in the 
fourth quarter of 1997 and a 
further 4* per cent in the 
first three months of 1998. 
These figures can be subject 
to revision and do not corre- 


spond with the quoted sec- 
tor. But Lombard Street 
Research reckons that theg 
national account figure.?' 
take around six months to . 
feed through to the figures 
for FTSE index constituent* 


T he graph shows that 1 
trading profits as a 
percentage of gross 
domestic product 
actually peaked a couple of 
years ago. It also shows a 
clear cyclical pattern. One 
can, accordingly, set out two 
alternative paths for the 
stock market. In the first 
rates peak at the present 7* 
per cent and start to fall 
later in the year as it 
becomes clear, thanks to the 
Asian turmoil and the recent J 
strength of sterling, that the 
inflation threat is reducing. 

The dip in corporate profit- ( 
ability proves as transitory', 
as it did in the mid-1980b® 
The market surges ahead. 

In the second, the Bank 
continues to raise rates, 
pushing them up to 8 per 
cent. The effect is to slow 
the economy substantially 
and to push profitability . 
down (as a proportion of O 
GDP) to the recessionary lev- 
els of the early 1980s and : 
1990s. 

That would obviously 
make life much border for 
the market and it win be 
interesting to see if the 
liquidity factor - in par- 
ticular, the levels of cash 
held by institutional inves- 
tors - can support share 
prices on their own. It cer- _• 
tainly has proved expensr4|’ d 
to underestimate the power 
of liquidity over the past 
three years. 
pftiHp.cDggamaFT.com 
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Bank raises the stakes 

Divided it stands - but is that a bad thing? 
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I t was a provocative way of 
celebrating a first 
anniversary: the Bank of 
England's monetary policy 
committee (MPQ dismayed a 
complacent City of London 
consensus with a quarter-point 
interest rate rise an Thursday. 
This means we can earn a yield 
of 7* per cent on the 
government's short-term 
Treasury bIBs, but only 5.7 per 
cent on its 10-year gilt-edged 
bonds. A year ago, the numbers 
wore mare or less the other way 
around. 

Today's is the topsy-turvy 
relationship described 
technically as a reverse-sloping 
yield curve. We may consider 
this anomalous inversion 
reflects the MPCs success to 
bringing down longeron 
inflationary expectations since it 
first met in June last year. Or 
we may worry that, because the 
reversed curve has been a fairly 
tegular feature of recent British 
economic history. Us 
reappearance on an exaggerated 
scale is simply a consequence of 
the nation’s chronic tendency 
towards inflationary credit 
growth and an excess of 
domestic consumption over 
I domestic supply. 

I It has been a significant week 
for central banks. On Monday, 
the Bank of England received its 
formal independence from the 
direct rule of the Treasury. On 
the same day, too. the new 
European Caitral Bank was 
established in Frankfort it holds 
its first council meeting an 
Tuesday. So fer. the ECB is only 
forming its oper ati o na l plans: it 
Is in Umbo nntfl January. But, 


before long, the whole of Europe 
might wait anxiously for its 
decisions, just as the US now 
holds its breath for the decisions 
of the Federal Reso-ve Board. 

Twelve months an, how is oar 
own MPC doing? Only now has 
It readied its full complement of 
nine members - who, on 
Thursday, decided to raise the 
interest rate after seven months 
of stability. We shall not know 
the voting split for six weeks. 


two sides can evolve a system of 
working closely in harmony. But 
the failure of Gordon Brown, the 
chancellor, to tax consumers 
enough in his July Budget soon 
raised the political stakes. 
Arguably, the Bank should have 
put up interest rates fester than 
it did last year. But the members 
of the MPC must have been 
reluctant whipping boys as 
sterling soared and the burden 
of adjustment was loaded on to 


A weakening of sterling and an 
acceleration of earnings growth 
have forced the Bank off the fence 


The disclosed divisions between 
the hawks and doves on the 
MPC in recent months have led 
to much comment — and also the 
condemnation of the ECB 
president Whn Dulsenberg, who 
prefers secrecy , order and 
unanimity. On the other hand, it 
can be argued that division is 
entirely healthy, given that the 
membership of the MPC has 
been chasm deliberately to 
provide a spread of experience 
and opinion. 

The committee's performance 
has, however, justified some of 
the fears aroused by the harried 
decision just after the general 
election to separate 
responsibility fa- fiscal and 
monetary pohries. The move 
was over the head of the 


manufacturing industry, which 
has been tipped into recession 
while the domestic services 
economy continues to boom. 

Inflation targeting is, 
inevitably, a guessing gam*» 
Today's inflation rate is 


Sir Terence Bums (who, after a 
decent interval and several more 

snubs, resigned tide week). 

Such a separation of 
responsibilities can work if the 


economic conditions two or 
three years ago. together with 
any more recent i m po r ted price 
shocks (which, by definition, are 
unpredictable). Those shocks 
have been negative recently 
because of sterling's strength 
and the coincidental collapse of 
many raw material prices, 
especially of oil They have 
offset the inflationary impact of 
10 pm 1 cent money supply growth 

and a rapidly tightening labour 

market 

Even so. the targeted Inflation 

measure has exceeded the 2^ po- 

cent central objective in every 
month except one, and today 
stands at 3 per emit Now, a 
weakening of sterling and an 


acceleration of earning s growth 
have forced the MPC off the 
fence. £ 

In the US, the Fed feces a 
roughly similar challenge, with 
gross domestic product racing 
ahead by nearly 4 par cent 
year-on-year and a consumer 
spending spree continuing to 
develop. The Fed's job is 
complicated, though, by the 
turmoil in east Asia and by the 
risk that an unexpected rate rise 
would trigger a violent reaction 
on Wafl Street. It might be wise 
to drop a few bints first. 

We can only speculate about 
how the fledgling ECB will 
perform. But the Bank of 
England’s dilemma over 
man u fa cturing versus services 
will pale into ingifmifirfiwp 
compared with the ECB’s 
problems of balancing the still 
relatively depressed core a 

economies of France and * 

Germany against the booming 
euroland fringe in, say, Spain or 
Ireland where short-term 
interest rates still have further 
to fall before they reach a 
common level for the euro of 
around 4 percent. 

The ECB might well argue it is 
up to the governments in those 
bubble economies to raise taxes 
and curb credit institutions to 
cool off local labour and asset 
markets. Yet. like Brown, the 
politicians may, with eyes on the 
next election, find reasons for 
passing the buck. 

Dulsenberg might disa pprove 
of publishing monetary 
committee minutes, but perhaps 
he should read the MPCs 
regardless. He just might learn 
something usefiiL 


i i i 


UfU 


Offshore managed funds and UK managed funds are listed in Section One 
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Directors 1 dealings 

Next holding topped up 


□ Simon Wolfson, an 
executive director at Next, 
the high street retailer, 
bought 120,000 shares at 
542.5p, writes Ian Forrest. 
This takes his holding to 
1*250,678 and follows a recent 
trading statement that brand 
sales are up slightly on last 
year in spite of difficult trad- 
ing conditions. 

-Q Kevin McCabe, a nonex- 
ecutive director at Sheffiel d 
United: football club, pur- 
chased 500,000 shares- This 
almost doubles his holding, 
to l-fon , and follows a 12- 


month period when the 
shares have underperformed 
the market by 60 per cent 
□ Shares in Raphael Zorn 
Hemsley, the financial 
group, are heading in the 
opposite direction at the 
moment although two execu- 
tive directors clearly see 
more to came. Oliver Hem- 
sley, the chief executive, and 
Charles Crick bought 65,000 
between them at lOOp this 
week. Chick's acquisition of 
25,000 talcgs his holding to 
150.000. Hemsley has a hold- 
ing of 2Jta. 
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Week Ahead 


Strong pound hits profits 


\ : A '■ MONDAY: Results from 600 
1 . • ' . f'.j ■ Group are likely to show 
, . V ; that the UK's biggest 

..r v f i machine toohnaker has been 

m .:\f hurt by the strong pound, 
* wiles Martin Brice. How- 
’•/i *■ ever, the cmrency changes 
. \/ 1 will have been offset by the 
■ / 1’. company's distribution 
• :'.y i l Operations. Analysts’ fore- 
: 'S ! ' cafits suggGSt a figure 
'Vf vi-s 1?e,twe 6h £10m and film, 
-■ ‘ - "V'V 4 ebout the same as last time. 

• Figures from British Uand 

' ~ / . ;• are likely to show the best 
■ A ; - ;nm: asset value uplift for 
,.-A ' • tbur years and should pro- 
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vide an impetus to both its 
own shares and others in the 
sector, says research 1 from 
BT Alex Brown. The broker 
expects an increase in under- 
lying profits from £902m to 
£100.4m and an increase in 
NAV from 47%) to 6O0p. . 

■ Electrocomponehjjs is 
likaiy to unveil final results 
about BS per cent ahead at 
gU8Jm, acco r din g toja con- 
census of forecast^ from 
First Call, the estlmalas sar- 
vice. The figure pr»bably 
win have been .afEM !ed by 
the costs of cspansioii and a 


slowing of demand in the 
UK. 

TUESDAY: Great Portland 
Estates probably will show 
the positive effects of 
strength in central London 
property. A consensus from 
First Call - suggests an- 
increase of about 10 per cent 

to S0m pre-tax. 
WEDNESDAY: Granada 
Group might have some 
news on disposals when it 
announces interim figures. 
Analysts expect pretax prof- 
its, of between 2264m and 
£275m (£243m): 


THURSDAY: Analysts ex- 
pect a 12 per cent advance In 
full-year earnings from 
Johnson Mathey, with pre- 
tax profits of £l22m (£106m). 
The second half has been 
chaUsngtng for precious met- 
als marketing ”vl ceramics, 
but catalytic systems and 
semiconductor packaging 
should have done welL 
Expectations far 1999 are 
mixed. The Asian turmoil 
hag hit d4M)imri for platinum 
and semiconductor packag- 
ing. but prices and margins 
are. holding up so far. 


Moscow embarks on a 
frightening war of wills 

Everything hinges on how it is achieving proper control 
of public finances, writes John Thornhill 

R sr 4 »■*-— sss 

markets have nfamoc Fund. 

been behaving eoo ■ | But, for the mo 

as erratically as . . least, the Russiai 


R ussia’s battered 

financial 

markets have 
been behaving 
as erratically as 
the Mir space station this 
week, spluttering and 
sparking but somehow 
managing still to keep 

aloft. 

On Monday, shares slid 10 
per cent as investors feared 
a much-touted International 
finanrial assistance package 
might no t mate ria li ra* Th e 
next day, they rose by 12 
per cent after investors 
c hang ed their mtnrte. By the 
end of the week the market 
closed 9A per cent higher. 
Yet, that still represents a 
47 A per cent decline on the 



Where the markets move 
from here is anybody's 
guess. The bulls argue that 
Russia remains the world’s 
last great angrg i n g market 
and it is only a matter of 
time before confidence 
returns and equity prices 
boom again 

But the bears have lost 
patience with Russia's 
seemingly irredeemable 
budgetary mess and its 
shoddy corporate 
governance. For now, the 
only certainty appears to he 
unpredictability. 

The latest market turmoil 
struck Russia last month 
when the country was 
infected by the third 
outbreak of “Asian 
contagion". The political 
upheaval in Indonesia and 
economic malaise in Japan 

hei ghtened inti»ra«tinnnl 

investors’ aversion to risk; 
Russia was simply the 
biggest casualty. 

Outflows from Russia’s 
treasury bill [GKO] market 
1 drove up the government's 
borrowing costs and put 
pressure on the rouble. 

With dwindling hard 
currency reserves, the 
central bank was able to 


stop the rot last week only 
by jacking up the 
refinancing rate from 50 per 
cent to ISO per emit. 

But such a drastic policy 
Clearly cannot be sustained 
for long. So began a 
frightening' war of wills 
between the government 
and investors, with each 
side testing the other's 
nerves. 

In the eyes of many 


Suisse First Boston, says: “1 
think that the government 
is totally focused on all the 
right issues and they are 
communicating well. They 
still have a liquidity 
problem, but they are trying 
to resolve that through 
some incremental external 
borrowing." 

On Wednesday, the 
government succeeded in 
launching a $1.25bn 


Sergei Kiriyenko, the untested 
prime minister, has kept a cool 
head and gone out of his way to 
answer foreign investors' concerns. 
He has even seen his approval 
rating rising in opinion polls 


observers, Russia's young 
government has responded 
commendably to the 
challenge. Sergei Kiriyenko, 
the untested 35-year-old 
prime minister, has kept a 
cool head and gone out of 
his way to answer foreign 
investors* concerns. He has 
even seen his approval 
rating rising in domestic 
opinion polls as the crisis 
has progressed. 

Alex Knaster, head of the 
Moscow office of Credit 


eurobond (albeit at 6.5 
percentage points over 
five-year US treasury 
bonds}, helping to lessen Its 
dependence an exorbitant 
domestic debt 
It is also understood to be 
seeking a big loan from a 
group of western 
commercial banks. In the 
last resort, the US has said 
it stands ready to support 
Russia - although it has 
stipulated that any 
assistance must be 


channelled through the 
International Monetary 
Fund. 

But, for the moment at 
least, the Russian 
government has said it will 
fight its own way out of Its 
financial hole. The 
American cheque might 
never need to be cashed. 

Everything, though, 
hinges on the government's 
ability to deliver on Its 
promises to bring hs public 
finances under control. 
Investors have grown jaded 
as many similar pledges 
haw proved fruitless in the 
past 

Yet. Kiriyenko still 
commands much credibility 
and in Boris Fyodorov, the 
former finance minister 
who has been appointed to 
head Russia's tax sendee, 
he has recruited a 
bruiser who could scare 
Russians Into paying their 
taxes. 

Provided there are no 
more external shocks or 
domestic political setbacks, 
Kiriyenko might scrape 
through this latest market 
turmoil buying him time to 
implement his desperately 
needed budgetary reforms. 

Christopher Granville, a 
strategist at Flemings UCB. 
is advising his clients to 
re-invest in the Russian 
equity market believing it 
has been wildly oversold. "It 
all boils down to a political 
judgment that Russia will 
not be allowed to fail," he 
says. 

Yet even on the sunniest 
assumptions, Russian asset 
prices will not recover their 
1997 valuations soon. The 
drop in the international oil 
price has devastated the 
profitability of the 
Russian oil industry, which 
not only accounts for half 
the stock market's 
capitalisation but is 
also the mainstay of the 
government's budget 
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FT WEEKEND 


O nly mags believe 
what they read in 
newspapers. Recently, 
for example, there 
were reports that the British 
tabloids were promising to dean 
op their act for the World Cop 
soccer finals - biggest sporting 
showdown on the planet - 
which start in France next week. 

Apart from England and Scot- 
land, 30 other teams are 
involved. Yet the British tab- 
loids claim their coverage win 
not be scarred by jingoism, 
xenophobia or ethnic stereo- 
typing. And they swear they will 
not incite readers to violence 
against s up porters of all those 
foreign teams. 

What a load of cobblers. 

The issue was spotlighted the 
other day when Lor d Wakeham, 
chair man of the UK’s Press Com- 
plaints Commission, said that 
while "robust reporting" of the 
World Cop was OK, he Ad not 
want newspapers stirring up 
trouble. 

He had in mind the tabloids* 
disgraceful behaviour during 


True Fiction 


Time to put the boot in 

World Cup observer, Michael Thompson-Noel, discovers that attack is the best form of defence 


the European soccer champion- 
ship finals in England two years 
ago - especially articles about 
the German team which were 
“offensive and in bad taste”. 

By common consent, the worst 
offender in 1996 was the Dally 
Mirror which, on the morning of 
the semi-final between England 
and Germany, declared on its 
front page: "Achtongl Surren- 
der. For you Fritz, ze Euro 96 
Championship is over.” (It 
wasn't, of course. Germany 
defeated England, then beat the 
Czech Republic in the final.) 

While most editors have made 
pious and placatory noises about 
the World Cup, many of them 
have a Plan B up thefar sleeves. 

The UK newspaper circulation 


war is uncommonly frenzied. As 
a result, editors have ordered 
their staffs to be ready in case 
rival papers blow a raspberry at 
Lord Wakeham once the World 
Cup gets under way. and revert 

to jingoism, xenophobic 

insults, ethnic stereotyping and 
incitement to violence. 

How do I know this? 1 know it 
because I often attend the morn- 
ing editorial conferences of the 
UK's national newspapers. I do 
this to keep in touch with the 
real world. I am welcome at 
these meetings because I am 
related, by birth or marriage, to 
most of the reigning editors, 
even though they are a pecu- 
liarly weird, dishevelled and dis- 
parate group. 


The other day 1 attended the 
editorial conference at one of 
the tabloids. There was the 
usual backstabbing and rowdi- 
ness, as well as dire talk about 
the latest circulation figures. 
Afterwards, six executives 
stayed behind with the editor to 
discuss the World Cup. I was 
invited to eavesdrop, mainly 
because the editor, a complete 
fool, is a cousin of mine. 

“Right, then,” he said, eyebali- 
ing his executives. “We all know 
what Plan A is. We go easy on 
the World Cup to start with. But 
sooner or lata-, our competitors 
are bound to revert to tradi- 
tional tactics for covering big- 
time sport - slagging off the 
bloody foreigners.** He paused. 


A glob of spittle had formed on 
his lip- 

“At which point,” he contin- 
ued, “we hit ’em with Plan B. 
We throw out the namby-pamby 
stuff and send in the fusiliers’* - 
a reference to the paper’s Earned 
hit squad of dirt-raking, black- 
mailing, feature- writing heavy- 
weights. 

“Under Plan B, we've already 
got two tip-top series in the 
pipeline, ** said the editor. 
“There's a series called Referees 
And The Mafia: The Corruption 
At The Heart Of World Soccer. 
And we're making progress with 
Hots For Shots: One In Four Soc- 
cer Stars Is Probably Gay. 

“But the key to Plan B is how 
we react when Rug**™! get into 


trouble. Forget Scotland. The 
Scots will be booted out of the 
World Cup early on, and our cir- 
culation in Scotland is in any 
case dia ipai- So it’s E nglan d that 
worry me. If they start flounder- 
ing, wen have to move fast 

“England's first two matches 
against Johnny Foreigner fea- 
ture Tunisia and Romania. 
Those will be pushovers, won't 
they, Simon?” Simon, a despotic 
28-year-old, is the sports editor. 

“Y eah ,” sneered Simon. 
“Nothing to worry about there. 
Sharon-Louise [the paper's 
astrologer] is predicting huge 
scores in England’s favour. The 
crunch match, however, is 
England versus Colombia, in 
Lens.” 


you sure Colombia aren't 
just a bunch of crack*b*®d*?" 
asked the editor sharply. 

“No way,” sal® Simon. 
“They’re exceptionally cool and 
dirty, rve got contacts tn CaH. 
The cartel has spoken- It ha* 
ordered the Colombian t«»to 
England off the park. The 
cartel wants a bloodbath." 

-And we’ll be waiting for 
tfcemT screamed the editor. “Aa 
soon as Colombia take the lead, 
this newspaper will launch the 
Battle of Lens. we*re going to 
Infiltrate 12.090 of our readers 
into the stadium. We've spent a 
fortune on tickets, Vm proud to 

“The moment Colombia score 
a goal, our 12,000 reader* will 
let off sirens, stink bomba and 
smoke bombs - then invade the 
pitch. They'll stage a mass 
sit-in. The match will have to be 
replayed. I’m ordering 36 pages 
of special coverage." 

Most of Britain's (non-pink) 
newspapers are preparing World 
Cup Plan Bs. We are destined 
for a torrid summer. 
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Arcadia 


Monumental 
ambition 
of a mason 

Fresh from South Dakota, a Scotsman wants to go 
tell it on the mountain, says Andrew Morgan 


win 






S andy Stoddart has 
just returned from 
his spiritual home. 
He has came down 
from a mountain in 
South Dakota determined 
that a Scottish massif will be 
the raw material for another 
monumental sculpture 
which would dominate the 
Highlands landscape. 

“It's one of the most exqui- 
site works of art ever pro- 
duced," he says of Mount 
Rushmore, where the beads 
of four US presidents, Wash- 
ington, Jefferson. Lincoln 
and Teddy Roosevelt, were 
carved out of a cliff-face. 
“It's a triumph of western 
art" 

There Is a certain fashion 
for the mountain as monu- 
ment. Last Wednesday, a 
90ft image of the head of 
Sioux chief Crazy Horse was 
unveiled 18 miles away from 
the presidential counte- 
nances. 

Stoddart already does 
monuments, if on a much 
smaller scale. He recently 
unveiled a two-ton bronze of 
the Scots philosopher David 
Hume in the heart of Edin- 
burgh: his Robbie Bums 
stands in Kilmarnock. His 
50-minute documentary on 
European monumental 
sculpture commissioned by 
the BBC is due to be 
screened next month. 

But hacking away at the 
Highlands is proving to be a 
sensitive Issue. He has yet to 
Identify a final site, though 
is keen an the Ben Cruachan 
massif near Oban, where the 
granite has a similar density 
to that of Mount Rushmore. 


However, the idea has 
already prompted a death 
threat, and environmental- 
ists. understandably, don't 
like the idea of altering an 
entire hillside. 

The subject planned is a 
massive sleeping warrior,. 
Oscar, the heroic son of 
Ossian, the Gaelic warrior- 
poet who wrote a series of 
sagas in the third century. 
Goethe was supposed to be 
an admirer of the work, but 
there has been debate - 
south of the border - over 
the authenticity of the 
poems, rediscovered in the 
late 18th century. For Scots, 
it was just one more slight 
by the Sassenachs, and so it 
became a point of pride that 
the works were genuine. 

Stoddart is a believer on a 
grand scale: “Carving the 
mountain in Q ggjanic terms 
will be a way of insisting on 
the truth of the heroic capa- 
bilities of Scotland.” He had 
originally envisaged that the 
sculpture would be 700m 
long and 200m high, set on 
the shoulder of the moun- 
tain. without altering Its pro- 
file. After visiting the US 
presidents, he is aiming 
smaller - 600ft - and sees it 
sitting lower, with the moun- 
tain rising above it “It can 
still be titanic without being 
absolutely colossal. Being 
smaller, it will be possible to 
see close-up what it actually 
depicts.” 

He claims that the sculp- 
ture is not an ego trip. His 
argument is that the great 
monuments, such as the 
Statue of Liberty and Mount 
Rushmore, have an enduring 


impact, but who can name 
the sculptor? “The carving 
starts, not on the rock face, 
but through cynicism and 
doubt - which are harder to 
cut than granite. However, 
all my moral explosives have 
been well-drilled and well 
placed.” Maybe. His oppo- 
nents think he should stick 
to statues in city squares, 
and argue that the mountain 
is monument enough. 

Hie World Wide Fund far 
Nature, which is campaign- 
ing against a mountain rail- 
way in the Cairngorms, dis- 
likes Stoddart’s dream: 
“Scotland is littered with the 
debris of grand ideas which 
are invariably self-serving. 
We need developments serv- 
ing the people of Scotland 
and the long-tom interests 
of the environment. This 
project doesn't fit that cate- 
gory." 

And Scottish Natural Heri- 
tage has deep reservations: 
“It’s an area of high scenic 
value and it would not be 
appropriate in such a wild 
landscape.” 

Stoddart. 38. admits there 
could be disruption for 
decades, and knows he will 
have to convince the regula- 
tors that his handiwork will 
enhance and not deface Ben 
Cruachan. But he is not 
much impressed by the envi- 
ronment lobby: “The rise in 
ecology is not so much a 
concern for nature as a rise 
in nihilism and dislike of 
m a nkin d. It’s not so much 
that they want nature, they 
just hate mankind.” 

Some members of Argyll 
and Bute Council seem to 
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likp the idea and can imag- 
ine it as an important source 
of Jobs for the locals. Work 
will be available as supple- 
mentary sculptors and there 
will be a lot more less glam- 
orous johs shifting rocks. 

Campbell Cameron, a local 
councillor, seems to share 
the end-of-miilexmium monu- 
mentalism: “It’s remarkable 
that there are still people 
with such visionary dreams. 
It’s a project which should 
survive for the whole of the 
next millennium, and 
beyond the next ice age." 

More pertinent is whether 
be will be able to raise the 
cold, hard cash. As well as 
the usual pots - lottery and 
heritage funding - there are 
Scots overseas who are at 
least as nationalistic as 


those in Scotland. The fund- 
raising committee has noted 
that the mother of Donald 
Trump, he of Rushmore- 
sized New York apartment 
blocks, comes from nearby 
Lewis. Other overseas Scots 
should be prepared for a 
phone call. 

The project will take more 
shape this summer, when 
Stoddart begins a 50ft -poly- 
mer model of the redining 
Oscar. The transition from 
sketch to substance win con- 
centrate minds. Dianne 
Stein, leading the fund-rais- 
ing for the project and 
well-known in Scotland for 
her ability to find money for 
the arts, is confident “There 
will be hiccups along the 
way because of the nature of 
the beast but I'm sure it wCl 


happen because there’s such 
deep commitment" 

He plans to spread the 
project over 50 years, with 
five years, at most needed to 
finish the head, and about 
200 people involved at the 
site itself: “People think 
mountain carving Is done by 
a bunch of gung-ho maniacs 
going crazy with dynamite. 
It's actually very delicate. 


“Economically, it would be 
a huge fillip for local tour- 
ism . . . even while the first 
granite chips were being cut 
Tourism is an essential com- 
ponent in the work because 
it monumentalises people's 
quest to find locations and 
dreams.” 

Work will certainly take 
longer than at Rushmore. 
with its benign climate. 


where the sculptor, Gutzon 
Borglum, and his team 
needed six years to fashion 
the four heads. Stoddart 
likes the vision of the war- 
rior shrouded in mist but is 
not so arrogant as to imag-. 
ine he will be around when 
the work is finished: “Bor- 
glum didn't live to see it 
completed, but ni die happy 
if everything is set up." 
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Metropolis 

Notes from the underground 

Calcutta’s subway system has brought the city together, writes Nick Haslam 


W e knew that the 
metro would to 
some extent 
help our traffic 
problems, but what we hon- 
estly didn’t expect Is that it 
would become a symbol of 
civic pride." As the chief 
operations manager of Cal- 
cutta’s subway system spoke 
in his office high above 
ground, 1 noticed that the 
afternoon sun was strug- 
gling to make its presence 
felt through thick smog. 

For three years, 126 trains 
a day have been trundling 
from the northern suburb of 
Dum Dum to Tollygunge in 
the south on a 30-minute 
Journey - under the city 
whose crowded streets have 
given it one of the worst 
image problems in the 
world. Yet stations and 
rolling stock are spotless, 
confounding the pre-launch 
critics, who warned that the 
network would become an 
unsightly refuge for the 
thousands of homeless who 
live on the pavements above. 

Before the line opened, a 
journey to the centre from 
the city's suburbs meant SO 
minutes on a hot, crowded, 
desperately uncomfortable 
bus, in air thick with diesel 
fumes. Now, beneath Orwell- 
ian hngiviiwff a pvh nr ring pas- 
sengers to keep their metro 


clean, 240,000 commuters a 
day take 20 minutes to cover 
the same aicm in air-condi- 
tioned comfort 

“We are endeavouring to 
Improve our service," said 
GKMltra, “and four more 
lines ore planned." He would 
not be drawn on likely com- 
pletion dates, however. “AH I 
con say Is," he said with a 
patient smile, “now that the 
metro has proved itself, per- 
haps we will not have to 
wait so long next time." 

History is the reason for 
his hesitation. The first 
stage of the metro was a 
long time coming. Calcutta’s 
transport planners had 
started to show concern as 
far back as 1947 when the 
city was nearly over- 
whelmed by waves of refu- 
gees following the bloody 
upheaval of partition. Con- 
tinuing unrest in the north- 
eastern states and the war 
with Bangladesh tripled the 
population in 20 years to 
nearly 7m by 1971. 

The municipal council put 
on extra buses In already 
overcrowded streets. Unlike 
the planned suburbs of New 
Delhi, where increasingly 
choked roads take up 25 per 
cent of the city's area, Cal- 
cutta’s haphazard growth 
over throe centuries left it 
with a labyrinthine road net- 


work comprising only 4 per 
cent of its urban area. 

Engineers were dispatched 
to study existing metro 
systems throughout the 
world, and finally, on a 
misty day - December 29 
1972 - Indira Gandhi laid the 
first foundation stone. Per- 
haps. if Calcuttans had 

For some 20 
years, at 
0.7km a year, 
two trenches 
crept towards 
each other 

known of the turmoil that 
lay ahead, the metro might 
never have been buflL For 
some 20 years, advancing at 
a puny average of 0.7km a 
year, the two vast trendies, 
more than 20 metres wide 
and in places over 30 metres 
deep, crept towards each 
other across the city. 

Gandhi had decreed that 
the project should soak up 
Calcutta’s hordes of unem- 
ployed, so armies of labour- 
ers hacked, shovelled and 
carved their way through 
the earth. Traffic chaos 
racked the city as vast 


mounds of soil and stacks of 
concrete bulkheads . en- 
croached on to roads along 
the route. In monsoon times 
it looked as If Calcutta 
would seize up in a night- 
marish quagmire. 

Metro planners and engi- 
neers had to be men of steel 
nerve and endurance. As 
well as placating armies of 
Irate commuters, they had to 
persuade thousands of squat- 
ters to leave makeshift 
homes built years before on 
land set aside for the metro. 

But if the secular could be 
cajoled, the sacred was 
implacable. One ancient 
Hindu temple stood astride 
the planned route of tbe 
metro, and no amount of 
pleading would pacify the 
priests. 

Finally, the twin lines 
were divided, tbe trench 

bifurcating around the tem- 
ple. And in the oldest parts 
of the city, occupants woke 
up to find sunlight stream- 
ing through walls fissured 
by wide cracks as the 
trenches bit deep Into 
ancient foundations, Law- 
yers grew rich on the end- 
less stream of injunctions 
taken against the metro 
authorities. 

Money was always short, 
and oft-promised central 
government funding arrived 


many months overdue, but 
slowly and Inexorably, the 
tunnels crept toward each 
other. Small sections of line 
were opened in 1984, but not 
until September 27 1995, 23 
years after Gandhi turned 
the first sod, was the full 
line opened, serving 17 
stations along Its 16.5km 
length. At £270m, the project 
cost more than five times 
the original estimate. 

For the first time, the 
city's two disparate halves 
were joined. Conservative 
north Calcutta, where the 
old families of West Bengal 
live in large mansions sur- 
rounded by legions of ser- 
vants, is now a half-hour 
metro ride from the brash 
suburbs of the south popu- 
lated by those former refu- 
gees of partition and war 
who have worked and strug- 
gled hard to become part of 
new Bengali society. 

Many northerners had no 
reason to brave the hard- 
ships of the three-hour trek 
south, and for the southern 
newcomers, the north might 
as well have been the other 
side of the moon. 
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